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Westclox 
Big Ben 


We EN dark settles down early in 
the evening and hangs on till al- 
most getting-up time, when you snug- 
gle into the bed clothes and enjoy 
their cozy warmth, it’s great to flip out 
the light at such an early hour that 
you almost surprise a look of aston- 
ishment on the face of your Westclox, 
and sink into long, sound sleep that 
soothes your body and mind so your 
Westclox finds you rested and ready 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, 


In Canada: Western Clock Co 


Factory: Peru, Ulinoi 


Westclox 
Baby Ben 


Westclox 
{merica 





Westclox 


Turn in early for a change 


Westclox 
«p-Meter 


when it sounds its morning call. 

You will tackle your day’s work 
with so much more zest that you will 
want to repeat the experiment fre- 
quently. 

But whether you turn in early or 
late, sleep as sound as you like to make 
the most of your bed time. Your West- 
clox will ring at the hour you set. 

You can identify them by the trade 
mark Westclox on the dial. 
ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


, Limited, Peterborough, Ont 
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Jack o Lantern Pocket Ben 
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Announcing THE NEW QUEEN BESS DESIGN —truly regal in rich tracery 


and gracious form --worthy of the noblest Tudor tradition. In its fashioning it carries 
the full prestige of Oneida Community craftsmanship. At the price there is no 
comparable value in modern silverware. We invite you to view and examine 
Tudor Plate at your dealer's. Six Tudor Teaspoons . . . . . . . « + $1.60 





TWENTY YEAR REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE 
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Germany Turns the Corner 


N GERMANY 
you can now 
sit down to 
dinner know- 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


quicksilver, Al- 
ways it Was 4 har 
rative of protest 


and hard luck. I 





ing that the price of 
your meal will not 
increase between 
soup and nuts. 
The housewife is 
able to budget her 
expenses because 
the mark does not 
depreciate while 
she waits at the 
grocery shop. 
There is no longer 
an orgy of buying 
in order to get rid 
of a worthless cur- 
rency. Even the 
dollar hound has 
been put out of 
business 
his purchasing 
capacity has di- 
minished. The 
German rich are 
not so rich as they 
were, and the 
poor—small com- 
fort that it is 
know just how poor 
they are from day 
to day. In short, a 
money that liter- 
ally poured from 
the presses and was 
therefore just so 
much scrap has 
become searce and, 
for most practical 
purposes, stable. 
All this means 
that the bubble of 
German inflation 
is punctured. After 


because 








have seen every 
germ in the cate- 
gory of menace to 
national vital 
ity infect the 
Teutonic system 
Rach attack, 
whether due to 
despair, 
upheaval, near 
communism, rep 
aratione or the 
occupation of the 
Ruhr, produced 
the customary 
crisis which made 
judgment, to say 
nothing of fore 
cast, well-nigh im 
possible. 
there are vintages 
in champagne, so 
have there 
vintages in Ger 
man crises. Ger- 
many has been the 
prize crisis market 
Europe will seem 
strange without 
one, 


social 


Just as 


been 


Causes 


bp ong all of 
: them lay two 
fundamental 
causes, Which most 
Germans have per 
sistently refused to 
admit. One was 

* A the fuilure of the 
a will to do; the 








standing at the 
crossroads of her 
destiny so long 
that she seemed to be rooted to the ground, Germany has turned the corner with her 
compass set toward a reorganization that is not a gesture but an imminent reality. For the 
first time since the Armistice the chronicler of Teutonic events is not calied upon to 
report an annual bust, but to record a state of affairs that, on the surface at least, 
approaches something like sanity and construction. Those twin evils, deficit and 
depreciation, have packed their grips, and the mark, figuratively, stands hitched. 

On a synthetic confidence—the result of perhaps the most astounding piece of financial 
legerdemain of modern times, namely the invention of the Rentenmark — the Germans 
bridged the gap between fiscal chaos and the London Conference, which ratified the 
Dawes Report with its heartening by-products, including a $200,000,000 loan and 
evacuation of the Ruhr by August 15, 1925. 


A Future Bright With Promise 


ERMANY has crossed the Ruhrbicon, so to speak, and if she keeps to her present 

intentions it means that she has burned the bridges of doubt and evasion behind her 
With the Ruhr and reparations-—-they are inseparably linked—adjudicated, that 
will-o’-the-wisp otherwise known as European reconstruction seems at hand. I say 
“seems” advisedly, because there have been so many slips between the precarious cup 
of indemnity fulfillment and actuai realization that, hardened observer of German 
performance that I am, I still feel that there is an elemert of chance in the prospect 
Such is the force of habit begot of observation in Germany that these words, as I write 
them, have an element of unreality. 

Nor is this state of mind surprising. Each year since 1918 I have had to appraise 
or rather try to inventory—the German situation. Usually it was like dealing with 





The Late Hugo Stinnes, Frau Stinnes, Who is Now the Richest Woman in the Wortd, and Their Seven Children. 
Left is Dr. Edmund Hugo Stinnes, the Eidest Son and Now Head of the Family 





other was the al 
most organized 
abandonment of 
the currency to its fate. This is why I have all along maintained in these columns that 
there has never been anything vitally wrong with the country itself. Her soil ia as 
productive as ever. The bosom of her earth is still a treasure house of coal and iron. The 
people have not lost their craft or cunning. The country escaped war ravage. The only 
concrete thing that went to pot was the currency. 

The proof of this contention came with the birth of the Rentenmark. The moment 
the mark emerged from the abyss into which it was hurled by profiteering, tax evasion, 
frenzied speculation, export of foreign money—the fugitive riches aggregate $1,685 
000,000— and an excess of manufactured credit, the nation braced up and there was bern 
the spirit with which to face the future with some degree of confidence 

What might be called the morale of money asserted itself. When the Germans began 
to put their financial house in order —later on you wiil see just how this was dons —they 
automatically wrote their credentials to the London Conference. There probably 
would not have been a Dawes Report without the unuttered and unofficial guaranty of 
coéperation with it that lay in the stopping of the German printing presses late in 1923. 
When those money foundries ceased their rumbling the silence that followed was not 
only eloquent but, as the Germans are beginning to discover, golden. Moreover, when 
you cease to agitate the pocket nerve you likewise lower the political temperature. This 
is precisely what has happened in Germany. 

This brings me to what may as well be disposed of here at the start, because it bears 
on the larger significance of the new German deal in its relation to the rest of Europe. 
Ever since 1918 there has been exploitation of the fact that the two real keys to Huropean 
stabilization are Russia and Germany. Undeniably they have been the principal sore 
spots. Their community of interests as an informal league for political trouble, however, 
has been greatly exaggerated 


Standing at the 
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‘his press-agented liaison was not without its uses. Ger- 
for sympathy and 


danger of a red inundation that would 


many, for example, richly capitalized 
otherwise the 
overtiuw to 
piftle f 


mn 1919, approached 


Central Europe. It has proved to be mere 
Germany has never, except for one brief period 
sovietization. The real kinship has 
heen in a mutual money debacle, although the low regis 
never descended to the depths reac hed 


tered by the ruble 


hy the mar 


A t 


many 


happened | went this year from Ruasia to Ger 
and am therefore able to make some comparison 
I'he favorable impression that I received of a more or less 
verge of a new era was not due to 


table Germany on the 


from the trenches and the stenches 
ause I first 

e German independence of Russia; sex 
the dream of a Russian perv 


ifter an “escape’ 


m, but her had seen how almost 
mid, 
ersion of Germany 
sawing Germany to her red bosom for purposes 
ation, Russia, if 


her 


he expects to survive 


going 
Teutonie « 


economi now very 


ommervial 


all the 


If it dey 


practi al 
elops, it will be on German and 


of a revolution in Germany, inspired by Russia, 
it Moacow, but it ha 
ll a campaign ery to keep up the spirits of the 
k dis It is full brother to that kindred 
wid revolution, another of the many rainbows 
vists are chasing 
the Dawes Plan in operation, Germany 
the stamping ground of the red trouble 
nerease in the Right wing in the Reichstag 

ion it really means u White Germany 

the political wind is blowing, 


degenerated into what 
riets 


Bolshevism thrives only 


Striking Changes for the Better 
Russo-German relationship is a fact not 


PROPOS 
A particul ible to the Bolos. With the exception 
Krupps, who have such a large inveatment in South 
Russia that good busineas sense dictates standing by for 
h practically every other great German 
interest there is disillusioned or trying to pull out. In 1921 
told me that Russia offered a great field for 
On this idea he builded a 
that included oil concessions and industrial 


of ti 
rly pala 
if the 


pe ot 


alvage 
Hugo Stinne 
(,ermar onomic penetration 
vast atructur 
section, as he called it, was one of 
his empire of commerce. In August 
Edmund Hugo Stinnes, informed 
Stinnes Russian 
and that so far as he was concerned 
It means 
economic and 
near the scrap heap. Germany will use 
to her advantage to do so, but any 
t by Russia, save in the domain of 


privilege is sebiat 
the most important 1 
last his eldest son, Dr 


me that the whole enterprise was in 
process of dissolution 
he wae not disposed 


that the 
po! tical affin'ty is 


» invest another cent there 


widely heralded Russo-German 


Russia when it is 
reciprocal arrangemet! 
FUSING im remote 
Asa matte 
be England, as the Anglo-Russian Treaty shows 
This treaty, however, is likely to have hard sledding and 

tion. Unless they reform their politics and 
world meddling the Bolshevists will have to 


f fact, Russia’s best business bet just now 


seems t 


vitimate reje 


ease their 














Dr. Miaimar Schacht, President of the Reichsbank and 
Pinancial Diectater ef Germany 


settle down to what they alone are capable of surviving 
a self-contained economic existence, 

Thus Germany, and not Russia, remains the key to the 
long-deferred European stabilization. The Dawes Plan 
and the London Conference —one was the approach to the 
other —provided the turning point in the long lane of 
doubt, evasion, suspicion, cross purpose—all the chaos 
which followed in the wake of the Versailles Treaty. Since 
the treaty, like the proverbial omelet, could not be un- 
scrambled, the Dawes document affords the best way out. 
It does more than divorce business and politics. It indi- 
rectly establishes a new commercial accord between 
France and Germany, which is not only essential to the 
well-being of Europe but will soften the raucor which 
has been so inimical to business rehabilitation. 

With the technical working out of the Dawes Plan we 
are not concerned. Indeed, we could not be if we 80 desired. 
The big facts to be kept in mind in connection with this 
historic instrument are that it demands fiscal and economic 
unity in Germany; a real stabilization of currency under a 
gold bank of issue; and a balanced budget. The funds for 
reparation are to be derived from taxation, bonds on the 
railways and industries, and a transport tax. It means, 
in essence, a mortgage on German industry and rails with 
a sliding seale of reparations ranging from $250,000,000 the 
first year of operation up to $625,000,000 as the minimum 
in 1930. In exchange for this Germany gets a $200,000,000 
loan and Ruhr evacuation, the latter only when she has 
proved her ability to make good in reparations. 

What does concern us is the mood and morale of the 
Germany that stands at the threshold of what seems at 
last to be a reorganization that wil!l honestly capitalize re- 
sources at home and fulfill obligations abroad. Herein lies 
the simple formula for the good will which she must beget 
if she is to resume her place in the respect and in the com- 
munity of peoples. With nations as with individuals real 
help can come only from within. 

What is the German attitude toward the Dawes Plan? 
How was the miracle of currency reform achieved? What 
is the economic condition of all classes? A knowledge of 
these facts is essential to any kind of understanding of 
what the next six months, with all their possibilities for 
rehabilitation, will bring forth. 

First let me briefly present a contrast between Germany 
in the summer of 1923 and in the summer of 1924. Last year 
depression hung like a pall over the country. The cause of 
all the trouble was the collapse of the mark, which depre- 
ciated in value so swiftly that prices and wage scales were 
out of date before the ink had dried upon them. To antici- 
pate depreciation, the cost of all commodities had to be in- 
creased from hour to hour. Paper currency was a mere 
medium of exchange—to be converted at once into some- 
thing tangible. Bonds had to be issued in terms of coal, 
wheat or rye. Primitive barter was revived because the 
farmer demanded clothing or hardware in exchange for his 
produce 

The French ring of steel girdled the Ruhr, and passive 
resistance, as stupid as it was uneconomic, not only added 
more than a million and a half to the list of unemployed 
but the absurd national subsidy of this idleness taxed the 
printing presses to the limit. Railroad traffic in the Ruhr 
was demoralized. I had to hire a motor car to go from 

Cologne to Dortmund, the farthest north of the 

occupied area. Coal output was 20 per cent under 

normal; every other coke oven was cold; hope, 
like the mark itself, was sinking to its lowest ebb. 

Only two classes profited by this state of affairs. 
One was the man who had goods to sell, and he often 
reached the point where he did not want to sell any 
more. The other was the industrialist, who, because 
of the wholesale fabrication of credit by the banks, 
could convert the frenzied bookkeeping—for such 
it was—into real values, including factories or for- 
eign money, which he salted down at home or abroad. 
This translation of technical debt into wealth was 
one of the favorite sports in,the larger game of what 
became a national fiscal debauch. Incidentally the 
rich paid no taxes, because these taxes shrank into 
a nothingness matched only by the zeros that 
trailed in increasing numbers after the mark 
“value.”” It was Germany’s zero hour. 

The curious feature of this orgy of inflation was 
that it really meant a highly stimulated although 
artificial business, because so long as the banks 
ground out credit it was easy and cheap to produce 
if German labor and home materials were em- 
ployed. The real hardship, as always, was on the 
great mass of the people, who could not take flyers 
in credit and who had to live on wages or income 
that soon reached the point where they were tragic 
jokes. A dollar bill looked as big as a house. The 
flight from the mark became a runaway. So great 

the rush for American money that crooks 
offered Confederate paper money and got away 
with it. 

This year I returned to a Germany that, ex- 
ternally, had undergone an almost miraculous 
change. Hope, which seemed a lost art in 1923, had 


was 


October 4, 1924 


come to life because of two concrete things. One was the 
Dawes Report, then awaiting confirmation and which, to 
the average German, meant only a gold loan of $200,000,- 
000 and a consequent real normalcy in finance and in- 
dustry. The other was a little piece of printed paper called 
the Rentenmark. Instead of signifying an endless string 
of zeros—last year the mark went below ten trillions to 
the dollar—and chronic fluctuations, it represented some 
purchasing power and an exchange value of approximately 
twenty-five cents, or at the rate of 4.20 to the dollar. In 
place of a glut of money there was an actual scarcity. 

But there were many compensations. If the price of a 
pound of butter was fixed at half a mark in the morning it 
remained at this figure all week. You no longer needed 
an adding machine to calculate a single purchase. Unem- 
ployment had increased because of the shortage of both 
money and credit. Here, however, was the ill wind that 
began to blow good, because, by making the money valuable 
and scarce, some degree of thrift and conservation had at 
last come into being. Savings-bank deposits in Berlin had 
risen in five months from 1,250,000 to 35,000,000 gold 
marks. During the first six months of this year the govern- 
ment discharged 396,838 useless employes. It was the first 
step in a campaign of drastic national economy which 
eventually will contribute to the solvency of the country. 
The unexpected was happening on all sides. Prince Wil- 
helm, the eldest son and political heir of the former German 
Crown Prince, had taken a clerical job in a Hamburg ex- 
porting and importing house. Even ex-royalty had caught 
the fever of regeneration. 


Improved Conditions in the Ruhr 


AGES were down; in many instances as much as 20 per 

cent under the prewar scale when figured in gold marks. 
The worker had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
Rentenmark he received not only had some buying power 
but that it would not fluctuate from hour to hour. His wife 
was not compelled to stand in line at a food shop to spend 
all she had in a mad haste to beat depreciation. 

I went into the Ruhr again. Train service was normal. 
Instead of being obliged to go to Cologne and then travel 
by automobile back up to the occupied area, I got a com- 
fortable sleeper from Berlin to Essen. Last year the 
streets of Essen were black with sullen unemployed who 
glowered at the alien, regardless of his nationality. Now 
I found a busy, humming city functioning normally again. 
People smiled once more. I watched a German artisan 
joke with a French railroad guard at the station. It did 
not mean a reconciliation with occupation, but it did indi- 
cate a shift to sanity which had many concrete expressions, 
such as a working arrangement with the French and Bel- 
gian control, and the payment of export tax on products 
that move out of the invaded zone. So much for the 
general contrast. 

All this improvement, let me repeat, was largely on the 
surface. There is invariably some kind of joker in a Ger- 
man situation, and now we come to it, although for once 
it linked with reason. 

Behind the Rentenmark and the degree of peace of 
mind and pocket it had brought to some quarters lurked 

(Continued on Page 44) 














Dr. Edmund Hugo Stinnes, the Eldest Son of Hugo Stinnes, 
in the Uniform of a German Aviation Officer 
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He Fetlied a Tree or Two in the Woods Above the Pasture and Dragged Their Great Trunks Behind the Lumbering Oxen 








ND when they hauled him out and stood him on his 
hind legs,”’ said Dede Mosser, “he spit brown iuice 
about fourteen feet, and he says, ‘Le’ me go, boys. 

I got to go back in. I pulled out o’ my felts and rubbers, 
and Os’ll give me fits.’”’ 

Himself led the laughter which ensued, his gleeful chuck- 
les, shrill and high, dominating the deeper tones of the 
other men in the store. Dode was always at his best before 
an audience. He was a man with a reputation as a humor- 
ist; a man to whom amusing things were forever happen- 
ing, and who had the gift of making these incidents funny 
to others. His farm was somewhat remote from the village, 
so that it was not often he came to Will Bissell’s store; but 
when he did so, the occasion was apt to be hilarious. He 
stood now with an elbow on the candy counter, a man in 
his middle fifties, yet whose hair was gray and thin; a 
small, }ean man with a weariness about his shoulders. Chan, 
his son, stout and stalwart, with the awkward strength of 
youth in his great limbs, sprawled on one of the chairs, legs 
extended in front of him, shoulders resting against the show 
case at his back, chin sunk upon his breast. Dode’s humor 
was not always amusing to Chan; the older man had a way 
of making hi 
were lacking 

Half a score of other men stood or sat around the place 
and Will Bissel!, though there was no further pr 
trade this night and the mail was all distributed, 
Lode did 


the others in 


son the butt of his jests when other butts 


pect of 
everthe 
le delayed blowing out the lamps not come 
often, and Will found as much amusement as 
his swift and easy tongue. 

- one of these here barn-door guns, 
Dode, already in the midst of another of his stories. “‘When 
you wanted to load her, you li’ted up a kind of latch at the 


it was,”’ said 


breech 

“And say, wan't that a gun to kick! Why, listen! I 
mind one morning me and Jim Swallow saw a bunch of 
shellies over on the river, and we took three-four logs and 





hitched ’em together and made a raft and kind of let her 
drift down where the birds was feeding. 

“We got pretty near onto them before they lifted. Well, 
sir, when they did, I picked up the old gun and swung her 
onto them.” He illustrated with a pantomime, left arm ex- 
tended, right arm crooked, one eye closed as he squinted 
along an imaginary barrel; and as he aimed, he swung as 
though following the movement of flying birds, until he was 
twisted far to one side and off balance. 

“Let ‘era have it finally,” he concluded. “And the old 
gun—TI told you she was one to kick--she kicked me right 
off backwards into the water. Yes, sir,”” he added, almost 
as a reminiscent afterthought, while they waited, perceiy 
ing that this was the point of the narrative. ‘ Yes, sir, 
kicked me into the river. And then I'll be dummed if the 
gun didn’t jump in after me and kick me again!” 

Continuing his pantomime, he was near falling to the 
floor; and as he rose his eye fell upon the candy in the show 
case under his elbow 
stimulated by the sight 

He said to Will Bissell, ‘Guess them ain't real brandy 
drops nowadays.” 

Will shook his head. 

“Kind of a sirup in them,” he explained, 

Dode chuckled. 

“| ever tell you about the eating fool we use to have up 
where I was brought up?" 
to wait for a reply to such questions as this one, and he con 


Che man’s nimble memory was 


he asked. It was not his custom 


tinued now without pause. “I mind one night in the store 
there, 1 must have been about twelve years old, and thi 
He was big as Chan there, but thin, like he 
didn’t get any real use out of his victuals, A kind of a fool 
he was; dumb; not much totalk, And they'd yuy him and 
he'd just look at them. 

“Well, there was a runner there that night for some house 
in Portland; and they told him this boy would eat any 
thing. So they give him a pound of brandy drops and he 


boy comes in. 





“Yes, sir,”’ 


He wagged his head 
1 wanted one of 


set there and eat them.” 
he repeated, “he set there and eat them 
them brandy drops my own self too. But he eat the whole 
pound.” 

He warmed to the tale, shifting his position 

“Then somebody give him a plug of tobaceo,"’ he con 
tinued. “And this boy eat that too, Bit it off and chewed 
it up and swallowed it, juice and all; and that blank kind 
of fool look of his never changed at all. Then they opened 
a can of clams and he eat them; and then they give him an 
old homemade tallow candle and he eat that, wick and all,” 

Dode wagged his head 

“Well, sir, I'm going to say my eyes was aticking out by 
then. And about that time this fellow got up and went out, 
not saying a word. That was the way he always 
I mind I followed him, kind of woncde ring 

omething. He got outside the door, and 
but after a while he felt better. So 
and you'd think to 


did when 
he was licked 

what he'd do, or 
he was shook up some, 
then he turned around and went back 


look at his dumb kind of face he never did have an idea but 
he went back in and he says, ‘Ain't you got any ni 
ult pork?’ he say First word he'd said; and the runner 


vive up then.” 


They were between mirth and awe, and even Diode did 


not laugh unduly loud 
"That's right,” he agreed, “I had-a lot of re 


myself after that. It'd take a good deal even to ash 


pect tor 
him 
looked to me 


for salt pork, the way he waa feeling, alway 


after what he'd had.” 


here was a little silence, and from somewhere to the 
northwest, beyond Frye Mountain, came a low and sullen 
murmur 

“Thunder,” said Chet MeAusland, “ Been feeling like 


it would shower all afternoon.” 
Will Bissell asked Dode, “Got your farming done? 
“Pretty near,’’ Dode replied I'd be done by now, but 
I can't git no work out o’ Chan long as the trout’l! bite,” 
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looked at his sen, not with malice or reproach, but in 
‘I got the heft of it done,”’ he repeated. 
much stuff this year.” The thunder 
“You and me got 
“or 


he 
mild disapproval 

I ain't 
rolied agair 


putting iv 
and he bestirred himself 
to move along, Chan,” he said to the young fellow, 
cellar hiding time we git home.” 
‘'t she?”’ Will Bissell asked 


be dow 
ghtning, air 

led 

‘Every time any barn or any- 

! Ain’t 


was bound to be the next ones.”’ 


4 ne re j lied 
k ne 
As if we 
stand of buildings burned, down the ridge, 
Chet McAusland remarked; and they re- 
It was not news toany ofthem. The 
fa man's house and barn by fire is, in such 


ilways says to me, ‘There now 


lence 


a tragedy second 


to death; it has often 


peals coming a little more loudly; then these rumbling 
murmurs diminished and the storm was behind them, and 
they drove on in the still, tingling night. The sky, ob- 
scured by clouds which moved in swift procession, shed lit- 
tle light upon the earth; but the horse knew ita way and 
Dode permitted the creature to choose its own path and 
pace. There was little conversation between the two men; 
what there was consisted in half-finished sentences, in 
wordless ejaculations, in low sounds unintelligible to any 
listener. Once or twice Chan heard his father draw and 
exhale a deep breath like a sigh. It was a little better than 
an hour before they turned at last into their own barnyard. 

Dode climbed out of the buggy and said wearily, ‘ You 
put up the horse, Chan. I expect your maw’s scared. 
I better go in.”” And he departed toward the kitchen door. 
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of his hand; and his eyes fastened upon the back of her 
small head, where the thin gray hair was tightly screwed 
together. She was even smaller than his father; it had 
often been remarked that it was extraordinary these two 
should have so stout a son. She was an uneasy nervous ! 
woman, forever at odds with life, forever in revolt, forever 
vanquished by the imperturbable resignation of her hus- 
band. In the way she rustled the paper which she read, 
there was an echo of her resentful and rebellious spirit. 

She said to Dode across the table by and by, “That old 
yellow cat killed a chicken this evening. You’ve got to 
put him out of the way.” 

Dode nodded. 

“All right, maw,”’ he agreed. “I'll get around to it 
before long. I kind of like that cat, though.” 

“T ain’t a-going to have 
any cat killing my chick- 
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ens.” 

“T'll get rid of him,” he 
promised. His portion of 
the paper was done, lay 
across his knees; and by 
and by he chuckled and said 
slowly, “I recollect when 
I was a boy I had a pistol. 
Old copper-barreled affair, 
and the hammer was gone. 
My brother Ed and me used 
to put a cap on it and load 
it up, and I’d aim it at a 
squirrel or something and 
then he’d hit the cap with a 
shoemaker’s hammer Uncle 
Chan had left there. I 
dunno as we ever scared any 
squirrels to death; but I 
tried to kill a cat with that 
pistol once.” 

He paused, but Chan was 
half asleep and Mrs. Mosser 
only rustled her paper. 
Nevertheless, after a 
ment, Dode went on. 

“Took the cat into the 
henhouse,” he explained. 
“Shut the door. There 
wasn't any way for that cat 
to git out, and I petted him 
and got him quiet, and then 
I laid that old pistol across 
a board, aiming right be- 
tween his ears, and hit it a 
crack with the hammer.”’ 

He began to laugh to 
himself, slappirig his knee. 

“Well, sir, that henhouse 
was full of cat for a spell,” 
he ejaculated. “Yes, sir, I 
thought there was forty cats 
there, by the scrambling. 
And the smoke—you 
couldn't see a thing. But 
you could hear. Then there 
come a terrible loud screech, 
and then quiet. I got the 
door open quick as I could, 
you can bet on that; and 
when the smoke blew out, I 
looked around for that cat. 
Gone, he was. There wes a 
hole in one wall of the hen- 
house about big enough to 
stick three fingers through, 
or mebbe four. And there 
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Dode 
in his seat 
had 
hind, something seemed to have gone out of the man. His 
age sat more heavily upon him and he wore an added weari- 
The pace of the horse was slow, and Dode let the 
snimal go its own way, without seeking to hurry it. Pa- 
a predominant characteristic of such men; the 
and the submission which monotonously 
reiterated tribulations teach humble folk. Dode had been 
1 farmer ail his life and never expected to be anything else. 
tie had long ago accepted the fact that his farm would 
support him without too much attention on his part; that 
hard he worked, he could not achieve any 
considerable margin to his own advantage. He had sur 
Chan, his son, had not yet encountered 
life; had not yet discovered that life is also conflict, and 
that a lomng battle may sometimes be worth the 
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As they advanced, inching along the road, pausing to 
breathe the each ascent, the distant thunder 
shower pass¢d off to the eastward as Dode had prophesied. 
r} the flashes, which had been in the northwest, 
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flicker for a while behind the northern hills, the thunder 
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Chan drove the horse in through the wide double doors 
till the pleasantly odorous cavern of the barn received him; 
then alighted, and by the sense of touch, his eyes of slight 
assistance, loosed the traces and led the horse out of the 
thills, unbuckled girth and reins and throatlatch and lifted 
off the harness and relieved the beast of the bridle. The 
creature found its stall, and Chan dropped the latch bar 
across the door, He left the bag of feed in the buggy till 
morning. Along the line of the tie-up he could hear the 
movements of the cows, and their slow rumination; and his 
nostrils caught the flavor of their breath. Below the barn 
floor he heard one of the oxen stamp in its stall there. The 
chickens rustled and whispered together on their perches, 
uneasy at his presence. He moved slowly and indolently, 
finding pleasure in the night full of sounds and smells; and 
it was almost with reluctance that he went into the house. 

He found his father and mother sitting by the table in the 
dining room, the lamp between them, each with a section 
of the paper Dode had brought from the store. Chan lay 
down on the couch along one wall and was at once half 
asleep. His mother, rocking in her chair, was within reach 


He Hesitated and His Knees Feit Weak, and He Sat Down Stowly on the Step of His Own Door 


was some hairs around that 
hole, so I figured the cat had 
went that way.” 

He laughed again, and Mrs. Mosser sniffed indignantly; 
and Chan listened to them as though they were at a great 
distance. He had heard the tale before. 

“Cat come back about a week after,”” Dode concluded. 
“No hair along his back at all. I used to try to put that 
cat through the hole again, but I never could manage it 
nohow.”” 

Their silence made itself felt, and he sat quietly for a 
while, eyes fixed on the knob of the door into the kitchen. 
His wife read the paper and Chan lay drowsily. 

“IT mind my Uncle Chan tried to kill a cat once,”” Dode 
muttered after a while, as though to himself. ‘Aimed to 
crack its head against a stump. Took it by the hind legs 
and took a good swing. But about the top of his swing the 
cat got a couple of toe holds on the back of Uncle Chan’s 
neck, and Uncle Chan couldn’t seem to stop his swing. 
Well, sir, that cat come the next thing to scalping him 
completely.” 

They made no comment, and he chuckled in a furtive 
way. Chan, through half-shut eyes, watched the back of 
his mother’s head, moving jerkily to and fro as she rocked. 
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Dode gave up the effort to amuse, and for a time nothing 
was said. Then, afar off, thunder once more rumbled, and 
Mrs. Mosser lifted her head to listen. 

The sound came again, and she said irritably, “I hate a 
thunder shower.” 

“Probably won't come this way,” Dode told her indo- 
lently. 

She looked across the table at him with sharp eyes. 

“Dode, did you fix up that insurance this spring?’’ she 
asked. 

“Why, I guess so,”’ he replied. 

“It run out in April. You ain’t paid the new premium, 
have you?” 

“T been aiming to,” he confessed, tried to defend himself. 
““Durn it, Maria, I been paying fire insurance for twenty- 
seven years and never got a cent back on it. Looks kind of 
foolish to me.” 

“You'll keep right on a-paying it,’’ she told him sharply. 
“If you think I’m going to be burnt out of house and 
home! Where'd we be if this house was to burn?” 

“It ain’t going to burn.” 

“That’s the way with you,” she retorted. 
figure nothing’s going to happen.” 

“Well, we always have got along,”’ he urged feebly. 

“We're -alive,”’ she replied, “if you call that getting 
along. You can think of more reasons why it ain’t worth 
while doing a thing! There’s times I could swear at you, 
Dode.”’ 

“T reckon I’m a trial,’”’ he confessed humbly. “But I 
never could see the good of fussing. A man can work like 
time and git nowheres, farming around here. I don’t work 
myself to death, but I git along well as most folks, looks 
to me.” ; 

“You're the easiest satisfied man! You ain’t got a bit of 
sense, some ways, Dode. S’pose something did happen. 
Where'd you be?” 

“Right here, same as I’ve always been,” he assured her. 

“Setting right in that chair,” she agreed, “till you're 
too old to do the chores. Land knows you don’t do much 
else now. Then you'll expect me to wait on you. I'd have 
you know I’m getting along myself, Dode. I'm going to 


You always 
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be too old to work the same day you are, and you can put 
your finger on that.”’ 

“Chan’ll take care of us,” Dode told her. 

“He’s a fine one to take care of anybody!” she retorted. 
“Great big hulking thing, and spends half his time fishing 
or hunting birds or fooling with a dog. I'll be in a bad way 
when I have him take care of me.” 

“ Maria,” he urged argumentatively, “you been te'king 
that way for twenty-seven years, and nothing ever hap- 
pened to you yet. We've always had plenty to eat and a 
roof over our heads and all we needed to do on. I never 
could see why you couldn't set and rest yourself the same 
as other folks. But you've always got to be rousting 
things up.” 

Thunder rolled again, and she listened alertly to the 
reverberant sound. 

“You pay that there insurance tomorrow, Dode,"’ she 
said at last. 

“That means going to East Harbor,” he protested. 

“You can write a letter."’ She seized this idea. “ You 
set down now and write to Mr. Hickey and send the 
money. The stage from Liberty goes by in the morning 
and I'll see’t the letter goes then.” 

“T dunno as there’s money in the house.” 

“I’ve got enough in the bedroom.”’ Thunder once more 
rumbled, and she rose to her feet as though the sound 
had spurred her into movement and brought him paper 
and pen and ink. ‘You do it right away,” she told him. 
“It makes me nervous when there's lightning around.” 

He yielded with no further word beyond an unintelligible 
murmur of protest at her insistent energy. Chan, lying on 
the borderland of sleep, heard the slow and labored scratch- 
ing of the rusty pen. Presently his mother returned, and 
thunder growled again. It was more to the northward, and 
Chan decided that this shower, too, would pass them by. 
He wished drowsily that this were not the case. The air 
was electric, irritating to his skin; his mouth felt ‘dry and 
his nerves twitched. A shower would clear the air. 

The catastrophe his mother feared, the destruction of 
this house which was his home, failed to grip his imagina- 
tion. The house had always been a part of his existence; 





he could not imagine a universe without it. Such disasters 
came to others, he knew; but like most men he had an in 
stinctive confidence in his own immunity. He even amiled 
a little at his mother’s fears 

Returning from the other room, she saw him lying there; 
and said with a certain angry tenderness, “You, Chan! 
Go on and get to bed.” 

So the young man rose and went slowly to his own room, 


u 


tee MOSSER'S farm was somewhat larger thar 
those of most of his neighbors. It embraced better 
than a hundred acres, lying on the north side of the road 
and rising at a long and easy cant toward the highland in 
the direction of North Fraternity. At one corner, by the 
road, a brook cut through the lower meadow, alders mark 
ing its course. Behind the house there was an orchard, the 
trees old and needing attention; and beyond the orchard, 
the pasture extended to the fringe of the woods, a quarter 
of a mile from the road. Ten years before, the stone wall 
that marked the limits of the pasture had run along the 
edge of the woods; now if you walked that way you had 
to push through a hundred yards of alder shoots, young 
poplar and an occasional springing spruce or hemlock 
The forest was steadily encroaching upon the cleared land, 
and Dode had never taken the trouble to keep his pasture 
grubbed out. Even along the borders of the meadows the 
same invasion was in progress. 

Dode was not a native of Fraternity. His father had 
been a granite splitter in the quarries near Frankfort; a 
man of some renown among those in his own craft. When 
Dode was a boy, the quarry had been occupied in cutting 
granite for the foundations of one of the New York 
bridges; and Dode’s father had helped split off the very 
face of the quarry wall in the course of that work. Dode, 
clambering like a monkey about the steep slope, had 
watched the long task of drilling the diagonal Soles; he 
had almost superintended the daily explosion of snapping 
charges of black powder; he had watched from a safe dis- 
tance the first explosion which shifted the slab; and finally 

(Continued on Page 93) 























She Looked Across the Table at Him With Sharp Eyes. 
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“It Takes No More Food to Nourish a Rich Man Than a Poor One" 








NY attempt toe discover what becomes of the rich 
24 man's income is sure at the start to meet the objec- 


- tion that no two men are alike. Are there not as 
many ways of spending money as there are affluent people 
to spend it? It takes so fnany different kinds of people to 
make up the world, there are so many breeds and varieties 
of rich and peor, that the possibility of making any worth- 
while general statement concerning the disposition of large 
incomes seems discouragingly remote. 

‘In my opinion,”’ writes Secretary Mellon in reply to an 
inquiry along these lines, “you will find no typical case, 
and the on y basis on which you cou!d draw safe conclu- 
sions would be an analysis of how ali rich men spend their 
neomes,”” 

For once, apparently, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the junior senator from Michigan, James Couzens, are in 
accord, for Senator Couzens writes in reply to a similar 
inquiry: 

“I do not believe there is any way of arriving at this” 
what millionaires do with their incomes—“ because each 
s undoubtedly an individualist and directs the use of his 
income in different ways.” 


Wealthy Men With No lacomes 


PUT even if Secretary Mellon and Senator Couzens, both 

> of whom «re understood to be men of very large wealth 
theniselves, ave quite mistaken, and there is a typical case 
to be had, how, I ask, is it to be found? For this is a field, 
here is subject matter, in which appearances are even 
more than commonly deceptive. Those that seem very 
rich are frequently not so at all, while those who give the 
fewest signs of wealth may possess it in a high degree. 

In a previous article it was pointed out that aside from 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Rockefeller we have no means of rank- 
ing with any certainty the creat possessions of those of our 


citizens who are supposed to have them. It was said also 
that the public usually rates men as richer than they are 
and seldom rates them as poorer than they are. Many are 
rich on paper only, others have large assets but still greater 
liabilities, and still others who give no sign of affluence are 
discovered after death to have been among the richest of 
all 

In gathering information for this series of articles the 
writer directed an inquiry to an acquaintance who is 
known to be the owner of property of various sorts with 
values that run into the scores of millions. Such a person, 
I reasoned, must be a rich man, and therefore must have 
a large income. To him was sent a copy of a statement 
previously furnished the writer by another man of wealth, 
showing what had become of his income. To all of which 
came the following reply: 

“The wealthy gentleman to whom you refer, and whose 
sul-division is quite interesting, has had the good luck of 
late years to have a real income, even though still at the 
mercy of the lynxes. Personally, for several years I have 
had no income under our present methods of reporting, 
because I have backed a great many friends foolishly and 
they have lost so much money for me that I have not had 
much to pay. I cannot therefore give you a-subdivision of 
applied sciences. There has been no science to apply.” 

But even if we find a man or men indubitably rich, our 
troubles have only begun. Two persons with precisely the 
same incomes may pay wholly different amounts in taxes, 
depending upon the proportion of tax-exempt securities 
held, and upon whether their affairs are handled in in- 
dividual, partnership or corporate form. But the amount 
available for gifts and reinvestments, and perhaps even 
the scale of personal living expense itself, depends in turn 
to some degree upon the percentage of taxes paid, and in 
the same way the amount of taxes paid may be greatly 
modified by the gifts which are made. 


When it comes to philanthropy or charity, we find men 
like Ford, who boldly announces that his gospel is one of 
work and couples with that a specified bill of particulars 
against all charity; while we find other rich men who give 
away practically their entire fortunes. 

Then there are the rich who spend most of their incomes 
on fine country estates, yachts and all kinds of lavish enter- 
tainments, as well as the type represented by Russell Sage, 
who regarded ten dollars as the limit for a suit of clothes, 
but whose vast fortune went eventually into many noble 
philanthropies. 


Idiosyncrasies of Multimillionaires 


XCEPT so far as income is hoarded, it must be paid out 

in taxes, spent, given away or reinvested. But even these 
lines of demarcation are not clear. A man builds himself a 
beautiful country place and decides after a while to admit 
the public to the grounds on two days a week, or he col- 
lects rare books and permits other collectors and book 
lovers to see them. Then after a while he decides to give 
the estate to the town as a community house or the books 
to a public library. Did he spend his income on himself or 
did he give it away? 

It takes an accountant or a lawyer to tell the rich man 
under what classification these distributions of income 
belong, but neither the expert nor the man himself knows 
any more about it after the classification has been made. 

Senator Couzens says that millionaires are individual - 
ists. 

“You will have difficulty in getting the information you 
want,” said another rich man to the writer, “because 
successful wealthy men have as a rule outstanding quali- 
ties of one sort or another. That means that they all have 
marked idiosyncrasies and spend their money in different 
ways.” (Continued on Page 184) 
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ROM a near-by camp in the district where I 

was hunting deer last December, a party of 

hunters trailed up through a ravine, following 
a logging road walled with scrub oak, thick stuff to which 
rusty-red leaves clung tenaciously despite the united efforts 
of biting frosts, beating rains and whipping gales to tear 
them loose from gnarled and warty branches. There were 
eight in the group, a small number in a country where 
drives participated in by thirty hunters are not uncom- 
mon. Average sportsmen, too; some older men familiar 
with every foot of the mountain, skilled in the use of fire- 
arms, understanding the hiding places and habits of deer; 
some younger men less experienced, not so cautious. 

In the Blue Ridge the most effective way to get deer is 
by means of the drive. Of course, still-hunting, or stalking, 
is done; but mostly the great flats and the rounded and 
eroded slopes peculiar to the range are covered with dense 
growth of low stuff, scrub oak and black locust, with con- 
siderable aspen. In spots it is almost impenetrable, afford- 
ing excellent cover for animals. A deer may be fifteen feet 
distant and not visible, only the faint snapping of a twig 
betraying its presence as it slinks through the brush. 
Quite naturally, since the scrub oak makes for the safety 
of wild life, it adds to the jeopardy of humans. A member 
of a hunting party does not always have certain knowl- 
edge of the location of a companion. 

Driving deer compels the hunters to divide their strength, 
half the men being posted along runways, the others 
forming a line and beating through the thickets to stir out 
the game. Deer in flight fo'low rather definite routes, the 
bucks nearly always taking a course that will lead them 
to the crests, the does seeking the swamps. Hunters on 
the crossings get their shots as a buck bounds past, 
clearing ten feet at a leap. 
A badly frightened deer 
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wounded the animal. At that moment the mountain lad 
took hasty aim with a shotgun carrying a pumpkin ball, 
a deadly missile at short range, and when he pulled the 
trigger the shot struck his friend in the head. They car- 
ried the dead boy down the mountainside. They took 
him home, a victim of a hunting accident; and he was only 
seventeen years old. 

Last season more than 300 persons were killed in hunt- 
ing; there were approximately 1500 nonfatal accidents. 
These figures are based upon estimates from states in 
which statistics have been collected by state game boards 
and include all the known casualties associated with the 
gunning season; the man hurt while taking his gun out of 
an automobile as well as the guide who was slain in the 
woods in mistake for a deer. Many states keep no record 
and other states take note of those accidents occurring 
in big-game hunting. Many minor hurts are not made 
public. 

More complete figures are available in Pennsylvania 
than any other state, because the game wardens have been 
instructed to investigate all accidents, and because 
Pennsylvania is rapidly developing into one of the best 
hunting countries in the Union, both on large end small 
game. Michigan, New York, Maine, California and a 
dozen other states count the human toll during the 
gunning season. Nearly all the Southern states, many 
Mississippi Valley and Western states can only guess at 
the number of shooting accidents. 

In Pennsylvania there were fifty-three persons killed 
during the 1923 hunting season and 150 more or less 





seriously wounded. At first glance the figures seem 
appalling, but under analysis the percen 
so high es one might suppose. Neariy 500,000 
hunting licenses were issued in that state during the 
season, and it is believed that another 100,000 farmers 
and their sons who were not compelled to take out per 

mits to hunt on their own or leased land were in the field 

That means an army of 600,000 engaged in shooting 
The chances were about 11,000 to 1 that the hunter wouk 

not be killed and 4000 to 1 that he would not be badly hurt 

It is reasonable that the odds will hold for the nation at 
large. 

In the 1922 season in Pennsylvania there were thirty 
seven fatalities, in 1921 there were twenty-nine and in 
1920 there were forty-three. The New York figures show 
twenty hunters killed in 1923, sixteen in 1922 and only 
thirteen for 1921; but the figures are not so complete as 
those collected in the sister state. Michigan, with amuch 
smaller population and area than New York, reveals a 
higher death list in past years, but now the toll is lower 


tage is not 





The Tragic Cost of Carelessness 


O LONG as firearms are built, so long as powder is made 
WJ and so long as shot and bullets are sold, there will be 
accidents. Just as automobiles and airplanes kill folks, 
just as swimming and riding hold elements of danger, so 
there is risk in hunting. Perhaps there are too many 
gunning accidents. After reading and analyzing many 
hundreds of reports, one is apt to come to the conclusion 
that the total is too high and ought to be reduced 
Gunning accidents are divided into only two classes 
those due to carelessness and those that are unavoidable 
A hunter forgets to eject 
the shells from his rifle upon 





has been known to jump a 
fifteen-foot-high obstruc- 
tion. 

Several drives had been 
made by the party on this 
bright early winter day; 
short drives, because of the 
small number of men who 
participated. Those famil- 
iar with the game know 
that the drives covering 
small patches are more 
risky. Sometimes at the 
outset only a few hundred 
yards will separate the two 
parties, and this distance 
lessens as the drive pro- 
ceeds. It is a rule that 
those who are doing the 
beating shall keep in touch 
with one another and with 
the men on the crossings by 
imitating the yelp of a trail- 
ing hound or by sounding 
whistles or cowbells. Caps 
lined with red flannel and 
coats carrying broad bands 
of scarlet down the back 
are additional measures for 
safety. All these devices 
were used by the men in the 
drive referred to. 


Wild Shots 


BIG buck was jumped. 

It broke through the 
scrub oak in mighty leaps, 
heading toward the men on 
the upper crossings. One 
hunter caught sight of it 
and fired. The deer turned. 
There were hoarse cries, 
more shooting and both 
sides closed in. 

Now among the hunters 
were two boys, one of them 
the son of the leader of the 
hunt. He was a mountain 
lad. The other had come up 
from a little town in the 
valley and was compara- 
tively new in the difficult 
work. These two youths 
found themselves on oppo- 








reaching camp. It falls 
from the rack and some 
body gets perforated with 
a soft-nose bullet that has 
a nasty way of ripping flesh 
andshattering bones. Care 
lessness. A woodsman trip 
over a root and sprawls 
forward, sending a load of 
bird shot through his foot 
Unavoidable. Offhand, |! 
would call the killing of tix 
seventeen-year-old lad care- 
lessness due to inexperience 

That case brings up a 
distressing fact. Nearly 70 
per cent of the shooting ac 
cidents J have studied over 
a period of several years 
dealt with victims under 
twenty-one years old, More 
boys are killed or maimed 
than older persons. This 
is not because there are 
more boy than men hunt 
ers. A census in the field 
will show more of mature 
years engaged in the sport 
It is because the young- 
sters have not had the 
training toequip them to 
be reliable under the severe 
strain they will be put to; 
they have not been taught 
how to meet the varied con 
ditions that arise in the 
woods. 

The complekities of han 
dling an automobile are 
small when compared with 
the complications one meeta 
in a single day’s hunting 
excursion. Mostly a lad is 
allowed to goshooting with 
out previous instruction 
80 per cent of present-day 
hunters are self-taught 
Experience is a tiptop in 
structor, but experience 
ften demands a price pay- 
able in blood and tears. 
The earlier a lad learns how 
dangerous a gun is, hew 
carefully it must be watched, 
how much is required in 








site flanks of the buck. 
The valley boy fired and 
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the way of precaution~—- the 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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Roy Cohen 


Lif} air of the dining room was 
surcharged with acrimony. The 
long gangling figure of Mr. Enoch 


Tapp was doubled at the waist and he 
punctuated his ultimatum with blows 
of a skinny fist upon the table top. 

“An’ tha's all there is to it, Ever- 
green. Lain’t gwine stand it no longer.” 

Mrs. Evergreen Tapp matched the 
anger of her husband. 

‘Words what you says! 

‘| says words an’ they mean somethin’. 
you ain't goin’ to act in movin’ pitchers no mo’. 

“Pit! L reckon | got somethin’ to say about that.” 

“T ain't studyin’ what you says. It’s what you does that 
I is intrusted in.” 

She rose and stood belligerently before him; a rather 
small and decidedly shapely woman whose creamy-brown 
complexion was suf-used with the tint of cold fury. 

“Nerve, Mistuh Tapp, is the one thing you ain't got 
nothin’ else but. Who you reckon you is, tellin’ me what I 
kin an’ eain’t do?” * 


Fum now on 


‘ise yo’ husban’, ain't I?" 

*Wuas luck But vou don't own me.” 

“| pays taxes on you,” 

‘Weill, | pays my own taxes heahafter. When a gal like 
I gits a chance to git to be an actress “5 
'" He laughed scornfully. “I reckon you 
thinks it’s actressin’ to put on a bathin’ suit an’ let a 
cam'ra take yo’ pitcher. Nex’ thing you is gwine be talkin’ 
‘bout art. Well, you give me ear, woman! I ain't gwine 
premit no wife of mine to be no bathin’ beauty, an’ tha's 
all | has got te say 

“You better say semethin’ else, Mistuh Enoch Tapp, 
cause what you has just pronounciated has went out of 
t'other ear fum which it came in.” 

“You refuses to quit yo’ job with the Midnight Pictures 
Corporation, Ine.?” 

“1 does 1 woul'n't do it nohow, but it specially 
woul'n't be fair now, even did | want to. They has done 
shot about six scenes which I is in an’ the whole pitcher 
would be ruint did I git out.” 

‘Pumadiddiles! You talks like you was some im- 
pawtant 

“Tis! she flashed. “Oh, I ain't sayin’ that they chosed 
me any more enthusiastic than they took them other gals; 
but since they atahted makin’ the pitcher they has let me 
«o some bits with Opus Randall.” 

“That big, fat, no-'count ol’ buzzard?” 

“Yeh, him. An’ he's the funniest cullud movin’-pitcher 
actor in the world. An’ he tol’ me with his own mouf that 
this new pitcher the Old Mill Scream-—is gwine be the 
lauighin'’est twe-reeler which the Midnight has put out 
sence it was fust disorganized.” 


‘Actress 
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“Well, you ain't gwine furnish none of the fun, ’cause, 
Evergreen, you has ceased bein’ an actress. Fum now on 
you has resigned away fum the job of runnin’ around in a 
brown bathin’ suit.” 

“T ain’t!” 

“You refuses?” 
I does.” 

“Then I goes down an’ resigns fo’ you.” 

“T tells J. Casar Clump he ain’t to assept yo’ resigna- 
tion.” 

Enoch Tapp grimaced with distaste. 

“That li'l shrimp of a director! I reckon I kin conwince 
him that I has got a right 4 

“You ain’t got nothin’ but breeze an’ you is wastin’ it 
talkin’. Maybe I is yo’ wife—I reckon all wimmin make 
mistakes sometimes——but you ain't gwine stan’ up there 
an’ tell me is I is or is I ain't to act in motion pitchers. 
Mos’ men would be proud of their wife's actin’.” 

“You knowed I was gwine be ag’in it.” 

“How come you to think that?” 

*’Cause you di’n’t tell me when you fust stahted. You 
went an’ kep’ it a secret fum me until you had been wuk- 
kin’ a week. Ain't that proof that you knowed I woul’n't 
like it?” 

“Maybe ‘tis an’ maybe ‘tain’t. But that ain’t neither 
hither or yon, ‘cause all what counts is that I continues 
with the comp'ny.” 

“I fo’bids you.” 

“T ain't gwine do what you says. What right you got 
deprivia’ me Be 

“There ain't no depravity about it. I says my wife 
shoul’n’t be no bathin’ beauty an’ she ain’t gwine be such.” 

“An’ that’s all what you says?” 

“Ev'y las’ word.” 

“Well, Mistuh Tapp, you ain't said it strong enough, 
‘cause I goes right ahead an’ finishes actin’ in the Old Mill 
Scream. Now what is you gwine do "bout it?” 

The issue was squarely joined. Across the dining table 
husband and wife stared at each other and knew that they 
faced a marital crisis. Neither gave the slightest indica- 
tion of weakening and Enoch experienced a qualm of ap- 
prehension. They had not been married very long and 
were still excessively fond of each other. Enoch wasn’t 
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The House Lights Were Fiashed 
On and Enoch Tapp Rose Furi« 
ousty to His Feet. And Then 
He Was Seen and Recognized 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. J. GOULD 


quite sure just how much stubbornness might be con- 
tained in the little body of his wife. 

“You wait an’ see what I does.” 

“Ise waitin’.” 

“Well, you won’t have to wait so long.” 

He grabbed his hat from the hall tree and slammed the 
front door on his way out. For a few minutes Evergreen 
stared at the somber panels, then her lips quivered. But 
she did not give way. Before the tears broke loose a new 
idea came to her and her mouth set in a firm straight line 
betokening grim determination. Mrs. Tapp had certain 
immutable ideas on the Guestion of wifely rights and she 
knew that this was not the time or place to weaken. But 
somehow she wasn’t so happy as she had been. 

As a matter of fact, she had known that her husband 
would register objection to this brief professional career 
and for that reason had refrained from consulting him 
when opportunity presented itself. After all, she reaily 
wanted to act. Ever since the launching of the Midnight 
Pictures Corporation, Inc., in Birmingham, colored society 
had been on the qui vive. It was an organization which 
successfully manufactured two-reel farce comedies of and 
by negroes; but it differed fron. .ny other similar organiza- 
tion in film history in that its product was being distributed 
through one of the largest organizations in New York and 
had already won places on the programs of more than one 
hundred first-class first-run houses throughout the country. 

Every so often came a picture requiring the services of 
local amateur ta‘ent to augment the laugh-provoking 
efforts of the resident company. Such a picture was the 
Old Mill Scream, then in the process of manufacture. And 
in this picture neither effort nor expense was being spared, 
since it had been authored by Orifice R. Latimer, colored 
president of the Midnight, and Orifice was determined that 
his brain child should come into the world in proper fashion. 

The comedy was really not a bad one. It was a bur- 
lesque—partly conscious and partly unconscious—of the 
old mill-wheel melodrama. There was the funny man 
Opus Randall, the portly—who bought the mill and hired 
a crew to run it; and then the discovery that all the young 
men he had hired to work for him were pulchritudinous 
ladies who cavorted around in one-piece bathing suits. 
Then the advent of Opus’ film wife with her flashing green 
eyes; and the big scene of the film was to come when Opus 
had discharged his corps of fair assistants in order to pla- 
cate his wife—and was dreaming of their departed charms. 

In his dream he was to vision the old mill wheel and fas- 
tened to each paddle would be one of the fair damsels. The 
wheel was then to revolve slowly until all of them were 
drowned, at which melancholy moment he was to make 
the ghastly discovery that this had all been the work of his 
jealous wife. 

Of course, trick photography and many close-ups were 
to be employed in the filming of this agonizingly funny 
scene. An abandoned mill on the Warrior had been rented 
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for the filming and expert mechanics had repaired some of 
the machinery so that when water was let into the mill 
race the big wheel would turn. Two days later the com- 
pany was due to visit the Warrior for the shooting of the 
final scenes, and Evergreen Tapp was quite determined 
that she would be among those present. 

But when that night her husband maintained a per- 
vasive and dignified silence, and refused to respond to her 
very obvious peace advances, she became a trifle worried. 
The following day she suggested to J. Cesar Clump, the 
small] but dynamic director, that she resign. He threw his 
skinny arms high in the air and told her that such a pro- 
cedure was impossible. 

“It cain’t be done, Mis’ Tapp. Ain't we picked you out 
fo’ some special bits with Opus Randall, an’ haven’t we 
filmed them scenes in the interior sets, an’ ain’t them sets 
a’ready been tore down? Was you to quit now, us would 
have to start right at the beginnin’ again an’ do the whole 
pitcher over. It’d cost more than we'd sell it for. No’m; 
you signed a contrac’ an’ we has got to hold you to it.”’ 

Mention of her contract sobered Evergreen. She was 
afraid of a writin’, and there was no forgetting the fact 
that she had duly affixed her signature to a formal docu- 
ment of personal service. Wherefore, in fear and trembling, 
she made ready for the trip to the Warrior with the com- 
pany. The night prior to her departure she broke the news 
to her husband 

“T ain’t gwine be home tomorrow night, Enoch. 

“Hmph!” 

“Tse got to go down to the Warrior in the mawnin’ with 
my comp’ny. Us is gwine to shoot some scenes.” 

“Tf I was down there I'd shoot some actors, too.” 

“IT —Ise gwine resign fum the comp'ny when this pitcher 
is finished.” 

“T ain’t intrusted in yo’ resignations.” 

And so the following morning she departed. At the 
studio the company boarded two busses for the long ride 
to the Warrior. It was a royal and festive occasion and 
they rolled out of Birmingham to the accompaniment of 
much singing and jollity. But Evergreen did not join in 
the merrymaking. Her 
heart was heavy within 
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progress. He unracked a cue, paid a quarter, accepted a 
pellet and joined in. But he played languidly and unluck- 
ily and eventually quit. Florian Slappey, Darktown’'s 
diminutive fashion plate, joined him. 
*“* Ain’t seen you shootin’ pool since you was fust ma’ied, 
Enoch.” 
“Ain't shot none until tonight.” 
“You suttinly is out of practice.” 
“Reckon it'll come back to me.” 
“Melancholy what you has got.” 
**Reckon I c’n be sad if I wants.’ 
““Guess so. How come Evergreen let you git out?” 
“She don’t know nothin’ about it, n'r neither she don't 
care. She’s down to the Warrior with them Midnight 
pitcher folks.” 
“Hot dam! I heard she was playin’ in that new pitcher 
of theirn.”’ 
“Yeh, dawg-gone it! I ain’t got no use fo’ pitcher actin’, 


an 
“’Tain'’t so bad,”’ commented Florian sagely. “I was in 
their last one.” 
“You ain’t no woman,” 
“Tha’s a fact.” 
*An’ you ain’t a wife.” 
“Guess not.” 
“Specially mine.” 
“Glory be!” 
“Tis sad; absotively mis’able. What you reckon kind 
pitcher they is takin’ down there?” 
Florian arched his eyebrows in surprise. 
“Di'’n’t Evergreen tell you?” 
“TI an’ her ain’t been talkin’ to each other fo’ the las’ 
two days.” 
“H'm!” Florian hesitated. ‘Seems like to me it’s a 
terrible dang’ous pitcher, Enoch.” 
“Dang’ous?” 
“Uh-huh.” 
““Wh-wh-what you mean-—-dang’ous?” 
Florian had heard many rumors. He passed them along 
now with an earnestness which lent verisimilitude. 
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“Well, as I un’erstan’s it, they has got eight bathin’ 
beauties, an’ they is fixin’ to tie each one of ‘em to the pad 
dle of a mill wheel an’ then start the wheel goin’ round. 
Now you can ‘magine fo’ yo’ ownse'f what happens to them 
gals when their paddle gits down under the water.” 

“Oh, lawsy!”’ 

“They claim it's gwine be awful funny, but some of the 
things folks laughs at ain't so funny to the folks which 
prevides the ‘musement. Now when I was gwine act in a 
pitcher, what they wanted me to do was to git burned an’ 
drowned an’ 

“Paddlin’ my Evergreen!" 

“Uh-huh. Roun’ an’ roun’ an’ roun’, An’ the drownder 
she gits the funnier it is, an’ you can figure how far they is 
gwine ca’y it, ‘cause funny scenes is the fondest things they 
is of a 

Enoch Tapp was rigid with horror. So this then was the 
diabolical scheme? He visioned his poor unsuspecting 
bride traveling cheerfully away from him to a paddle- 
wheel grave. 

‘Roun’ an’ roun’ she goes—-up, down, kersplash!"’ His 
feet banged on the floor. “It ain't to be stood!” 

“Says which?” 

“Ise gwine protest.” 

“Man, you got to have an awful loud protester fo’ them 
folks to heah you.” 

Enoch was horribly excited. He stretched himself to full 
length and dug long fingers into Florian Slappey'’s shoulder 

“Is you my friend, Florian?” 

“1 ain’t nothin’ else.” 

“Comes you with me to the Warrior River?’ 

Mr. Slappey’s eyes twinkled. He did not relish action, 
but he enjoyed being where action was. 

“How you aims to git there?” 

“T rents me a flivver fum one of these heah drive-it-yo’- 
se’f companies fo’ cullud.” 

Florian extended his hand. 

“Us travels!” 

And travel they did, but not without mishap. There was 
a flat tire for one thing, and both proved clumsy at tire- 
changing. Then the dry 
patch proved too dry and 





her breast and she began 
to realize that perhaps 


too little patch, The tube 
leaked and the ordeal had 





she had been too precipi- 
tate in thus plunging into 
a professional career. 
However 

Back in Birmingham, 
Enoch Tapp gloomed 
about his duties as com- 
munity gardener. Enoch 
was a good gardener and 
his services were much in 
demand by householders 
of the Mountain Terrace 
district. 

Enoch couldn’t under- 
stand his wife. He didn’t 
see why she had insisted 
upon a theatrical diver- 
sion. He was ag’in act- 
ing; it didn’t seem just 
right, and the fact that 
his wife was a bathing 
beauty did not add to his 
enthusiasm. There really 
was ne reason why she 
should have undertaken 
this thing. He earned an 
average of twenty dollars 
a week as a free-lance 
gardener, which amount 
permitted him to cater 
amply to Evergreen’s 
needs. And now He 
visioned her on the bank 
of the Warrior in that 
obnoxious bathing suit, 
consorting with theatri- 
eal folk; Enoch was be- 
wildered. He didn’t know 
just what to do and he 
was doing it miserably. 

The house on Avenue F 
seemed strangely empty 
that night. He sat in the 
living room and tried to 
read, but the words 
blurred before him and 
so he donned hat and 
coat and strolled down- 
town on Eighteenth 
Street and turned in at 
Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue 








to be undergone again. 
It was a hitter, heart- 
rending night for the dis 
traught husband. He 
conjured in his mind's 
eye all manner of dire 
things that must be hap- 
pening to his wife, and 
the night crawled on as 
they struggled in the 
darkness by the roadside. 
Dawn came grayly and 
then day broke. When 
they came within sight 
of the Warrior River it 
was eight o'clock, and 
they found themuelves a 
considerable distance 
from the mill site 
Grimly, and with the de 
mands of the inner man 
shrieking for satisfaction, 
they started for the scene 

Meanwhile the Mid 
night Pictures Corpora 
tion, Inc., was strictly on 
the job. The company 
was routed out at seven 
in order that no single 
ray of the bright sun 
should be missed. Break 
fust was cooked and eaten 
and then the company 
members dispersed to 
their tents to don the 
habiliments-.of slapstick 
J. Casar Clump and his 
cameraman conferred 

“Have ‘em ready to 
shoot by nine o'cioe! 
counseled the camera 
man. “It'll be enough 
light then 

“Plenty film?’ 

“Heaps. Box loaded 
an’ a new load all ready,” 

“Great! I got a hunch 
this is our big day.” 

The deserted mill was, 
indeed, 
nestling in a grove of oak, 


picturesque, 





cypress and willow. 





Luneh Room & Billiard 
Parlor, where a hectic 





Por Perhaps a Minute the Struggle Was Excellent 


Spanning the front was 
(Continued on Page 142) 
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HERE are few problems before which we feel more 
Pitt than choosing a doctor. We are perhaps not 
-*® quite so utterly haphazard and casual as the jockey 
who, feeling very much under the weather one morning, 
asked a friend for the name of a good doctor. His friend 
strongly recommended Doctor Smith, whose office was in 
Ruilding 
they met again, 


the Eachange 

A week later and his friend asked him 
how he was feeling 

“Ever so much better, thank you!” 

“And how dod you like Doctor Smith?” 

"Oh, 1 didn’t go to him.” 

“Why ever not?” 

*Well, when | got to his office, 1 found a sign on his door, 
‘Dr. Smith; 12 to 1’; and I thought that was pretty long 
odds to take on being cured. So I looks across the hall; 
and there was another door, and it said, ‘Dr. Jones; 1 to 2.’ 
And | thought that was a blame sight safer bet; so I went 
to him And you see how quick he's cured me!" 

Vicking out a doctor seems to the average head of a fam- 
ily a good deal of a leap in the dark. For the realm of medi- 
cine is to him a dark and mysterious domain, and the 
doctor a being of strange and almost magical powers of 
If he were engaging a lawyer, or taking on a new 
is office, or selecting a teacher for his children, 
he would have some standards to go by; but a dovtor he 


has no line on 


healing 


assistant in} 


A Wholesale or a Retail Doctor? 


| Ek KNOWS, of course, that a physician must have 

passed an examination by the state board of medical 
examiners for the right to hang out his shingle, and must 
also be a graduate from some medical college. But unless 
know something of the standing of that 
medical college or of the university with which it is con- 
nected, these data won't help him much in reaching a de- 
because all the other doctors in town have exactly 
the same nominal qualifications 

it looks as if the only way to find out was to take a 
chance and try the one that strikes your fancy. 
with the utmost caution and circumspection we 
may, after all, find ourselves in the position of the dusky 
belle whose father, suddenly coming out on the porch one 


he happens to 


cision; 


Even 


‘‘Beney-Meeney-Miney:-Moe" 
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summer evening, saw her sit- 
ting in the hammock with a 
gentleman caller. 

** Mandy Sikes,” snapped the 
old man, “tell dat cullud pusson 
to remove off his ahm f'um roun’ yoh waist, immejit!” 

“Tell him yohself, pop,” tranquilly replied Mandy; 
“he's a puflick stranger to me!” 

What makes the choice still more difficult and uncertain 
is the suddenness with which the decision often has to be 
made. A child's cry in the night, a blaze of electric light 
revealing a flushed face, heavy eyes and heaving chest. 
“Phone for a doctor quick!" Who shall it be? Doctor A, 
because he drives a high-class car, often in defiance of the 
speed limit, and has a handsome office in one of the best 
blocks in town? Doctor B, the society doctor, employed 
by the best people? Doctor C, who goes to the same church 
as youdo? Doctor D, who is a member of one of the oldest 
families? Or Doctor E, who is a regular feller and personal 
favorite at your club or lodge? It is lamentable but proba- 
bly well within the truth that a large proportion of family 
doctors were selected for church, social or personal reasons, 
which had really very little to do with their professional 
skill and competence. 

Of late years a new factor has cropped up further to con- 
fuse our decision. Within the past few decades the sum of 
medical knowledge has increased so enormously and the 
field of medicine split up into such an incredible number of 
separate specialties that no one man can possibly cover or 
know it all. And the question now is, shall we ca!l a 


‘wholesale doctor, a general practitioner as he is termed, 


who covers the whole field of medicine and gamut of human 
ills, more or less thinly, in spots perhaps; or a retail doctor, 
a specialist who confines his attention strictly to the mala- 
dies of a single organ or region? If you know where your 
trouble is, why not go direct to the highest authority on that 
region at once? It will cost more at first, but you may save 
time, money and useless suffering by it in the Jong run. Or 
will you go to a hospital and let it supply a doctur for you? 

But the patient, or head of a family, is not the only one 
who is puzzling over the situation and asking himself ques- 
tions today. The doctor also is beginning to feel uneasy 
and dissatisfied and to wonder what is coming next and 
where he is going to get off. It is a period of restlessness 
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and sense of coming change— 
and it ought to be 

The advances end improve- 
ments in the art and science of 
medicine in the past thirty years 
have been simply magnificent, but there is a general feeling 
among thoughtful men that the :nass of the community is 
not getting the full advantage of them which it ought and 
is entitled to. 

The general public often feels dissatisfied with the family 
physician as net sufficiently progressive and up to date. 
Some families, in fact, have no family doctor, but a whole 
menagerie of specialists instead. 


The Day of the Specialist 


HE family doctor is deeply dissatisfied with the spe- 

cialists, who are cutting his practice into ribbons, besides 
taking all the honor and glory and big fees and leaving him 
only the hard work and dull routine and dirty weather, and 
small-fee or no-pay cases. He is even talking of taking a 
postgraduate course and turning specialist himself, so that 
there seems actual danger of the general practitioner, the 
man who really carries the gun in medicine, disappearing 
altogether, crushed out between the specialist on one side 
and the health officer on the other. 

As for the new doctors, the recent graduates who are now 
being turned out by our medical colleges, no country work 
or family practice for them, with night calls, long drives 
through mud and rain and snow and slush, smali fees and 
waiting six months for payment in sour apples and punk 
ecrdwood. 

Only a white-collar job in some lucrative specialty, with 
short hours and every night off, will suit their book! 

So it is actually becoming difficult to secure an adequate 
supply of doctors for country and small-town districts, and 
some towns are actually obliged to provide a hous: and 
guarantee a certain minimum income and agree to build a 
hospital for the care of serious cases, which require close 
and frequent attention. 

There is another factor which must be frankly faced, and 
that is the important practical question of expense. The 
old-fashioned doctor of our fathers’ days was content with 
one dollar for an office prescriptien and two dollars for a 





















house visit, and gave very fair 

service for the money, consid- 
ering how few means of diag- 
nosis he had. 

The modern, up-to-date 
physician, who gives every 
case a thorough and painstak- 
ing examination, with labora- 
tory tests, charges five times 
those fees, and a competent 
specialist ten times. But the 
patient saves money at that 
in the long run. 

Of course these large fees 
and manifold subdivisions of 
the field of medicine may werk 
hardship in some classes and 
cases. 

The shrewd philosopher of 
the Archey Road has humor- 
ously sketched a possibility 
of what they might conceiva- 
bly lead to unless checked by 
common sense: Hogan wakes 
up early one morning with an 
agonizing cramp in his side, 
which makes him sick and 
dizzy when he tries to rise, so 
he sends for the doctor 

The doctor comes promptly, 
goes over him carefully, and 
then, in Hogan's words, ‘‘I’m 
sorry,”’ sez he, “but I only 
treat diseases of the head an’ 
neck, an’ this thrubble is be- 
low the collar bone, so ye must 
sind for Doc Thoracis.”’ 

Doctor Thoracis comes, 
thumps Hogan’s chest, listens 
to his heart, and so on, and announces, “‘I know what the 
matther is, but I can’t tell ye, for the union wouldn’t like 
it if I did. I’m not allowed to treat anything below the 
diaphram, so ye must call Doc Abdominalis!’"’ Doctor A. 
arrives, makes his examination, and the three doctors 
withdraw into the next room to talk over their verdict. 

‘‘An’ there they arr’,”” says Hogan, ‘‘consultin’ away at 
ten dollars a minnit, and here I am lyin’ at two dollars a 
day~— docked!” 

A celightful piece of fooling, but a wonderfully shrewd 
and pointed setting of the problem— How are we going to 
bring the magnificent full resources of modern medicine 
within the reach and at the service of every member and 
class of the community? 

This is the great question of practical medicine today, 
and it can be solved only by devoted, intelligent teamwork 
between the family doctor, the specialist, the consultant, 
the nurse, the hospital and the patient. 

One frequently hears the charge, not only from the public 
but also from some older physicians, that doctors today are 
becoming mercenary, that the noble art of medicine is de- 
generating into a mere money-making trade. 


One Frequently 
Hears the Charge 
That Doctors Today are Becoming Mercenary 


Doctors as Business Men 


OME cynic makes an inquiring youth ask his father, 
“Paw, what’s the difference between a doctor an’ a 
consultant?” 

“Ten dollars, my son.” 

“Then what’s the difference between a consultant and a 
specialist?” 

“‘All you've got!” 

But there seems little real basis for the lamentation. In 
the first place, there’s nothing new about it; it has been 
heard in every generation of the world’s history since the 
days of Asculapius. In the second, the doctor today 
spends far more time and labor in preparing himself, takes 
much greater pains with his patients, and can do three 
times as much for them as his grandfather or great- 
grandfather could, and is entitled to be paid in proportion. 
Lastly, the doctor has become a better business man and 
sees no reason why his bills—with, of course, liberal time 
allowance for loss of income through illness—should not be 
paid as promptly as those of anyone else. Though we doc- 
tors have many things in our history to be proud of, our 
conduct of our financial affairs is not one of them. We have 
allowed a curious combination of false modesty and snob- 
bish pride in the fact that we are gentlemen and not 
tradesmen, based upon foolish, ancient tradition, to pre- 
vent us from presenting our bills promptly and insisting 
upon their payment within a reasonable time. 

Even in the days of our fathers and grandfathers it was 
considered bad form to make out and send in medical bills 
oftener than once a year, or about the first New Year fol- 
lowing the completion of the services, unless otherwise 
requested by the patient. 

Any premature dunning before this period would have 
been deeply resented by our regular families as a reflection 
upon their solvency and willingness to pay their bills. 
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The result was that many doc- 
tors fell into extremely slack 
and careless habits of both 
bookkeeping and collecting. 

Any secretary of a state 
medical society can cite you 
the names of scores of both 
city and country doctors who 
have spent all their lives in 
active and successful practice 
and died leaving nothing be- 
tween their families and want 
but a small insurance policy 
and a ledger full of unpaid 
accounts, many of them bear- 
ing the names of so-called 
best families, totaling ten, fif- 
teen, twenty thousand dol- 
lars, which will not yield in 
actual cash ten cents on the 
dollar. 

All on account of this vi- 
cious old tradition that the 
doctor must remember that 
he is a professional man and 
a gentleman, and not appear 
too keen about collections 
an idea which reacted as badly 
upon the patient as upon the 
doctor. 

The frame of mind induced 
by such infantile traditions is 
well illustrated by an incident 
recently published in The 
Lancet when a doctor was se- 
verely reproved by the censors 
of his local medical society 
for permitting himself to be 
referred to as “one of our 
leading physicians” in the description of his daughter's 
wedding. It was a ‘thinly veiled advertisement” ! 

But even the most fatuous and good-natured of doctors 
has to draw the line somewhere. The story is told of a 
kindly old country practitioner who had been carrying a 
shiftless family on his books for several years without any 
payments on account except a few pounds of soft butter in 
summer and an occasional basket of ten-cent eggs. Finally 
one day he was sent for in a hurry to assist a new member of 
the family into the world, though for his services at two 
earlier arrivals he had not yet been paid. The patient 
worm turned. He answered the call, but went, seething 
inwardly. As the fates had it, the mother had been badly 
frightened by a savage dog a couple of months before, and 
the family were most fearful that the baby would be 
marked in some way. 

When the event was safely over and the wrathful doctor 
came down into the sitting room, the anxious father eagerly 
burst forth, ‘Oh, doctor, is it marked?” 

“Yes,"’ unapped the doctor, “this one came marked 
Cc. 0. D.” 

The results of this false pride about bills and collections 
were even more injurious in the older countries, where it 
had crystallized into a definite taboo. Up to two or three 
decades ago it was not considered good form in England and 
Ireland for a doctor to send in any kind of bill, or even 
to name the amount of his fee when asked by the 
patient, if that patient was a man of family and stand- 
ing. ‘Oh, I leave it to your honor!’ was his pre- 
scribed reply. Even to this day, no member of the 
Royal College of Physi- 
cians, the highest official 
medical body in England, 
is permitted to sue a pa- : 
tient in the courts for the a. 
payment of a bill. If he 








ship at once! 

As a matter of fact, all 
this antediluvian 
squeamishness about 
naming a fee, or sending 
in a bill, or insisting upon 
its payment, instead of 
being a mark of lordly 
pedigree and lofty supe- 
riority, is something quite 
different—no less than a 
survival of the old slave 
status of the profession, 
when the physician, or 
leech, was a slave in the 
household of the great 
families and not allowed 
to charge money for his 
services, but only to ac- 
cept thankfully such 
presents of clothing, 


did so he would be 
dropped from member- / 
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ornaments, and so on, as were offered him by grateful 
patients. 

On this side of the Atlantic we have nobly got over this 
traditional assumed superiority to mercenary considera- 
tions—this too-busy-to-make-money attitude. Adequate 
fees are charged, and statements of accounts are rendered 
regularly on the first of each month: and as a consequence 
the relations between doctor and patient, between a family 
physician and his families, are friendlier, franker, and on a 
firmer basis of mutual respect and social equality than any- 
where else in the world. Only a comparatively few years 
ago there was actually printed in the columns of an Eng- 
lish medical journal a lively discussion over the question 
whether a doctor, when visiting his aristocratic families, 
should drive up to the front door or go round to the 
tradesmen’s entrance! 

These better business and bookkeeping methods may 
sound mercenary, but no one can claim that the doctor of 
today is one iota less ready than his predecessors to relieve 
suffering wherever he meets it, without regard to the thick- 
ness of the sufferer’s pocketbook. And he never will revert 
to the slipshod and indifferent business methods of the 
past, nor is it desirable that he should. 

Perhaps in a few instances the swing of the pendulum 
has carried him too far, but they are a decided exception 
Some few years ago great public outcry was raised in the 
newspapers over the claim that the doctors in a great uni- 
versity hospital were charging their pay patients in its 
private wards and rooms excessive and extortionate fees. 
So many and so well supported were the allegations that the 
board of trustees of the hospital made a full investigation 
and, while declining to censure any individuals by name, 
passed a resolution ordering that in future no member of 
the surgical or medical staff should be allowed to charge 
any private patient in the pay wards of the hospital a fee 
of more than one thousand dollars! 


Evening Up Accounts 


HAT brought the episode to a close in a gentle ripple of 

popular amusement, for the patient who was wealthy 
enough to be paid the compliment of a thousand-dollar fee 
would be, nine times out of ten, well able to pay it without 
the slightest hardship, as well as fully capable of protecting 
himself against any overcharge or imposition by either 
legal or social means. Witness the instinctive promptness 
with which the scandalized board of trusteés came to the 
rescue of their own social stratum! . 

Incidentally it has always been one of the curious prob- 
lems and unsettled financial questions of the practice of 
medicine, just what fee the wealthy patient shall be 
charged and how the amount shall be arrived at. On the 
one hand are the purists and transcendental theorists, who 
loftily declare that he should be charged just the same fee 
as anyone else, because no one can fix a monetary value 
upon human life or estimate human suffering and its relief 
in terms of dollars and cents. This they buttress with the 
practical argument that it takes no more time or greater 
skill on the doctor’s part to relieve or cure a rich man than 
it does a poor man, 

On ‘the other hand are the practical, working-compromise 
souls, who admit frankly that no fee can be based upon the 
cash value of relief from pain and disability, and that the 
doctor is simply entitled to a charge which wil! give him a 
fair and reasonable return on his time and skill and equip- 
ment, without being unfair or burdensome 
to the great working and middle classes, 
which furnish 90 per cent of his patients 
But it is notorious and self-evident in every 
community that the doc- 
tor is obliged in common 
humanity to take care of 
a considerabie fraction of 
the less successful mem- 
bers of the population, 
the unskilled, the unem- 
ployed, the crippled, the 
defective, either free 
gratis or at greatly re- 
duced charges; thia in 
addition to all his services 
given at public hospitals 
and dispensaries, which 
are usually absolutely 
without salary or fee. He 
must actually allow for a 
shrinkage of from 15 to 80 
per cent on the accounts 
placed on his books for 
this cause. Therefore he 
is justified in loading the 
accounts of his well-to-do 
patients with a heavier 
charge to balance the def- 
icit; though the utmest 
he can hope for is to re- 
cover part of his loss. 
(Continued on Page 138) 










HERE was once aman, 
‘| Wise, pr ilosopt al and 
traveled, who pro 

Pp vanded a theory of coloni 


zation to expiain why men 
travel far and dangerously 
into unknown places and 


there, in face of hardship, remain and flourish, 
cultivating 


great waters and building towns 


stocks, harneusing 
The theory is 


the soil, raising 
contained in a single phrase 


“When a new land is ripe for occupation, 


Nature beckons with a finger dipped in gold.”’ 

Gold is the lure, not fertile plains and brim- 
ming rivers, nor the standing wealth of forests 
The 


careless find of a lonely pioneer lost in a wil 


where the ring of an ax has never sounded 


a nugget, a bag of dust dropped on the 
ever-heard-of saloon — will work a 
never approached by 
full of apples 
f wheat fields slanting in 


derness 
counter of a 
miracie of colonization 
posters and propaganda, windows 
or colored pictures 
the sun 

Hut in the end it 


of men 


s the land, not the gold, that takes hold 
The gold seam vanishes into the 
dust shines no more in the sands of the 


Wragination 
reef, the bright 
starve and in fear look about them 
Then the land triumphs-—-the honest 
land whose promises are fulfilled with the 
of the 

Half a hundred years ago Edward Toller, seventh son of 
Quince Toller, yeoman farmer, fruit 
grower and man of sul on a dappled-yray cob with 
a great barre! of a body rode into Shoreham to demand in 
marriage the hand of Miss Grace Pelling 

It was an irre 
for y 


tail from fiction of the day 


river, bealen met 


for 


straight-<dealirg 


ana 


i way to tive 





steady march SCAS0ONS 
of Sompting, Sussex 


slance 


proachable proposal, as well it might be, 
oung Edward had swotted it up in substance and de 
Aliso he had rehearsed, with the 
aid of a manual on deportment, the correct attitude of 
bady to be associated with a humble attitude of mind. As 


he knelt, his box-cloth leggings pinched the tendons at the 
back of hia knee But he was brave with affection, 

Mise Peiling -Grace,”’ he said, clasping and unclasping 
his hands. “| love you and all | want in the world is to 
make you mine. Had I a great fortune I wouid lay it at 


your feet. Be my wife and I will labor to give yeu all your 
All this and more to the same effect 

pake Miss Grace Pelling. With lower 
lip drawn in between teeth which were as pearls, she sat 
an oleograph of the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria which bore the astonishing title, 
Try Hughes’ Teas. To speak would be to destroy a dream, 
and she was young enough, tender enough and practical 
enough to leave th All too soon 


beauty deserve 
But never a word s 


and listened, her eyes fixed on 


it job to somebody else 
body else arrived 

om bringing to the shore the tarry 
in which he was 


the some 

Her father was hot f 
old dinghy occupied catching dabs with a 
hand line. Her father was wearing a moleskin vest and a 
reefer jacket bearing brass buttons embossed with anchors. 
His hands were silvered with the seales of a herring which 
had been used as bait. His paper collar was crumpled and 
he wore a beard fa tie 

ile had seen Edward Toller’s gray cob hitched to the 
railings before Ris house, a sight to madden any man at an 
hour when the fish had begun to bite. He burst into the 
room like a sudden wind 

“Get up out of that,"’ he said 

Edward Toller was glad to rise if only on account of the 
tight leggings; but observing the expression of the face of 
old Pelling, he pondered the advisability of kneeling again 


instead 


with a different object. 
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Al FINGER DIPPED 


“Sir,” he began, “I have had the honor of asking your 
daughter . 

“Gracie, go to your room, d’y’ear? Hook it!” 

“But, papa * said Grace. 

“Hook it!"’ he repeated , 

So Gracie hooked it, with a sigh, a tear and an over- 
shoulder glance. Much of sweetness vanished with her. 

“Now,” said the old man, “to settle with you.” 

Edward Toller assumed a brave front, but it availed 
him not, He could give no satisfactory reply to the ques- 
tions asked of him. Had he any money, position, pros- 


pects? He had not. Was his father likely to endow him? 


No, he wasn’t. Then what the devil had he got? Any 
amount of love. Old Pelling was nearly sick. 

“Out — before I kick you out!” he thundered. 

So Edward Toller rode disconsolate away, and old 


Pelling shouted up the stairs, ‘‘ Mind I don’t see him round 
here again!” 

And Gracie cried and old Pelling went back to his boat, 
but the fish had given up biting. So everybody was 
unhappy 

Edward Toller did not ride straight home, for that is not 
the way of the broken-hearted. He turned his horse to the 
downs and galloped perilously through the clumps of 
knotted gorse, to the great concern of rabbits. He galloped 
past Erringham, up the long slope to Thundersbarrow 
Barn and thence down the steep declivity to Bushy Bot- 
tom, where he fell off—-an accident which knocked all the 
breath and a great dea! of nonsense out of him. He was 
helped to rise by an old gypsy woman whose name, of 
course, was Lee. Retaining his hand, she told him she was 
a clear-bright who read the stars, and that he was born 
under Jupiter but ruled by Venus, that he kad a lucky face 
and would cross the ocean. So Edward gave her a crown 
and two florins, which was nearly all he had, and full of her 
words departed thoughtfully. 

That meeting was the finger of Providence acting as a 
signpost. Before an hour was out it pointed again through 
the medium of a sandwich wrapper, which a day before had 
been a news sheet of The Times, and now, rather buttery 
and crumby, littered the bar parlor of the Wagon and 
Horses at Beeding. 
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PALLEN COLEMAN 


it Was Here a Miner Had Shod His 
Horse With Shoes of Gotd. It Was 
Here Fortunes Were Made ina Day, 
and Poor Became Rich and Lovers’ 
Journey: Ended in Wedding Betis 


Edward Toller, who had gone in there for a gloomy 
quart, spied the sheet of paper and picked it up. In it all 
his future was contained: The Romance of a Nugget. 
Great Australian Gold Rush. Fortunes Made in a Day. 

Never was a man who more earnestly desired to make a 
fortune in a day than Edward Toller. A year, a month 
even a week was too long. One day —then riches, and after 
that wedding bells. There was no fortune to be found lime- 
washing the stems of fruit trees in a Sompting orchard. 
Who said patience is a virtue? The farmer is a fool who 
plods where wise men run. 

Celerity, the instant return 
and Grace! Australia! Rush! 

Edward Toller’s mind was made up 
years ago 

And so, one of a strange, rough company, Edward Toller 
sailed for Australia, taking with him the blessings of no 
men and two women. Also he took some bright new 
shovels, a pick and a pan. His father cursed him for a fool 
and gave him a hundred sovereigns in a canvas belt to 
wear about his middle; his mother kissed him good-by 
and gave him a Bible. And Grace Pelling sent him a note 
on the night before his departure which said, ‘‘I will wait 
for you.” 

And in something less than due course, the hundred 
sovereigns found its way into the pockets of men of greater 
experience, the Bible was lost and Grace Pelling married 
the unromantic son of a dealer in dry goods. 

Penniless and unbelievably alone, Edward landed in 
Adelaide, where there was talk of gold and many fights and 
much drinking. Here Edward learned to be handy with his 
fists and nimble at raising his elbow; and presently he and 
another man who had become partners bought a large 
Waler from a man who was drunk enough to give them 
credit, and both astride its broad back rode east into the 
unknown. 

It was a simple trail to follow, being blazed by the litter 
of thousands who had gone before. There were ashes of 
dead camp fires, bits of discarded clothing, rusty tins, the 
bones of animals and sometimes mounds which marked the 
resting places of men who had fallen by the way. Then 
there were others like themselves—stragglers and small 


that was the thing. Gold 


half a hundred 
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bands, mounted and on foot, and even hooded carts carry- 
ing women and children. 

On that endless easterly trek, Edward learned hard les- 
sons of human nature and the want of it.. Suspicion was in 
the eyes of all; rivalry, greed and rank distrust. Men 
avoided one another, neither asking for nor giving help. 
Each for himself was the dominant note. The road to for- 
tune was paved with ugly shards. 

At long last came the journey’s end—a rocky defile 
drawn across a plain of waving grass, a rusty fissure on the 
face of the earth with busy men swarming like ants over its 
uneven slopes. It was here a man had pillowed his head on 
a nugget worth fifty thousand. It was here a miner had 
shod his horse with shoes of gold. It was here fortunes were 
made in a day, and poor became rich and lovers’ journeys 
ended in wedding bells. 

Looking down on that turmoil of gold-lusting humanity, 
Edward Toller felt a stab at his hear. So unlovely it was, 
so barren, so desolate, with the kind earth flung this way 
and that, torn, riven and blasted, with the gentle rolling 
landscape cut into shreds as though a madman were per- 
forming upon it a loathsome autopsy. Beyond the gold 
field was a chaos of tumbled habitations, tents and shacks, 
clumsy log-built cabins, tin huts and vulgar marquees. All 
decencies of earth and home had been jettisoned by the 
common impulse of greed. Here was nothing but vulgar 
haste, dilapidation and squalor. Law, order and seemli- 
ness had gone by the board that men might scratch in the 
dirt for hasty riches 

There was no great philosophy in the composition of 
Edward Toller, but that first sight of the gold fields at 
Wangarina inspired in him a sense of disgust and of dis- 
quietude. He had not associated the idea of a fortune with 
all this hideous disorder. 

Gold at the price seemed 
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Throughout that time in Wangarina there was a great 
deal of gold and not a little lead flying about. The atmos- 
phere was forced and unreal and bore no resemblance to 
the atmosphere of a workaday world. 

Also there were women bad enough in themselves to 
make men forget their duty to the good ones. And some 
men prospered and took to drink and were robbed, and 
others worried along, doing neither well nor badly. 

A few great fortunes were made on distant exchanges 
and a great many little fortunes were lost. The heat, the 
congestion and the conditions were frightful. And then the 
gold ran out and there was famine, panic, frenzy and a fine 
crop of suicides. 

Edward Toller had not waited for the final collapse. The 
land had been whispering promises in his ear, conditional 
promises; nothing to set a man crazy, but none the less 
worth listening to on that account. 

When the crash came Edward Toller owned something 
he called a farm with a rough fence strung round it and a 
matter of two hundred grazing sheep. How he obtained 
them does not concern this story; somehow he convinced 
their previous owner he was a man who could be trusted. 

Those sheep he guarded with a .38 rifle, which occupied 
a great deal of time, but not so much as to prevent him 
digging up a few acres and planting them with sweet pota- 
toes, maize and green vegetables. 

It is an undeniable fact that Edward Toller experienced 
more satisfaction examining the earth for the first signs of 
his seedlings than he ever found in his search for gold. 
When the famine and the panic came, the farm witnessed 
some extravagant auctioneering of its stock and produce. 
The prices paid were fantastic and would have continued 
fantastic had not others, driven by necessity, started in 
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the neighborhood on similar lines. But despite local com 
petition, Edward Toller made enough to pay his debts 
quadruple his stock, purchase a few farm implements, hire 
some hands and get to work. 

And so began the conflict of man against Nature, and 
Nature gradually absorbing man in the very process of her 
own conquest. Nature had beckoned with a finger dipped 
in gold, had promised a kingdom and created a slave. And 
soon, where chaos had reigned, was rule, order, decent 
habitations, young fruit trees, orchards of oranges and 
lemons and great areas of wheat slanting in the breege 


In the year 1910, Hilary Toller, son of John Tolier, 
grandson of old Quince Toller, now deceased, came down 
from Cambridge to face the necessity of making his way in 
the world. At the university he had already made his way, 
having accomplished the glorious achievement of founding 
a wine club under the title of the Yquem. The Yquem 
sported its own colors, old amber with a maroon line, and 
these were worn as socks, handkerchiefs and neckties. The 
objects of the club were simple and few. It was a strictly 
nonintellectual organization, designed to promote good 
fellowship, sartorial correctness and the ability to take 
one’s glass like a gentleman. Within its sacred walls was 
much talk about good form, which is to say, good dressing. 
A member of the Yquem inspired the abolition of the slit 
skirt of the lounge coat long before The Tailor and Cutter 
ever dreamed of such a thing. 

Hilary Toller, as president, introduced collars to match 
shirts, the revival of the double-breasted dress vest on nat 
rower lines, the two-stud dress shirt and the bat-wing tie 
He was also responsible for many agreeable innovations in 
modern diction, noticeably the guillotining of the letter 

g in all words relating to 
sport. Shootin’, huntin’, 





dear, obscene. Here were 
men seeking to rob treasure 
from the earth by a dip of 
the spade, a lucky blast of 
dynamite. It was gro- 
tesque; very marvelous, of 
course, but grotesque. 
Riches and security with- 
out the price of labor. 

It was the old yeoman 
stock in Edward Toller that 
started that vein of 
thought; the dogged yeo- 
man stock that through 
slow and patient seasons 
bent the reluctant country- 
side to accept its rule. His 
thoughts, unwilled, flew 
back to the Sompting flats, 
the even aisles of fruit 
trees and the glass frames 
that shone like jewels in 
the sun. There had been a 
few acres of gorse at the 
back of the old farm, bitter 
ground riddled with rabbit 
holes and starred with 
flints. His father had 
tamed it with plow and 
dressings and now it was a 
sturdy orchard. How weary 
young Edward had been of 
the old man’s pride in that 
performance, fulfilled at the 
cost of five years’ labor. 

“Said it were impos- 
sible—said nothing ‘ud 
grow there. My answer is 
the blossom on those young 
trees.”’ 

Five years’ labor for a 
revenue of what? 
Twenty—thirty pounds a 
year? No, a revenue of 
achievement, conquest, the 
creation of something per- 
manent. 

Young Edward Toller 
and his partner rode down 
into the mining camp of 
Wangarina and there with 
alternating success and 
failure they lived, working, 
quarreling and squandering 
most of what they earned 
in bare necessities of life. 
Eggs were ten shillings each 
and there were no vege- 
tables. For a while it was 
cheaper to drink cham- 
pagne than water, where- 








fishin’, rowin’. 

“But in references to 
arts and sciences, as paint 
ing, acting and the like,” he 
remarked when introduc 
ing the measure, “the g 
must always be sounded.”’ 

Here is a sample sen- 
tence: 

“Sargent has done a 
thundering good painting 
of that huntin’ johnny in 
this year’s show.” 

After that, Hilary Tol 
ler’s reputation was secure, 
and when a year later he 
announced that Yquems 
would drop the offensiv: 
habit of omitting the prefix 
“miss” before the names 
of actresses, his fame as a 
leader of good form reached 
a pinnacle, 

Thereafter you could a! 
ways tell a Yquem by hear 
ing him speak of Mies 
Gertie Miilar, Miss Ga 
brielle Ray, Miss Birdie 
Sutherland. Gertie, Gabs 
and Birdie were heard no 
more, 

But now these giories 
were over and Hilary was 
to decide which path he 
would travel in the un 
generous world. His choice 
led him first to a floriat's 
and thence by taxi to the 
Gaiety stage door. And 
here, thanks to an ae 
quaintance who was fa 
miliar with the locality 
made friends and dates 
with a number of exquisite 
young ladies in whose com 





pany he ate luncheons and 
teas at various expensive 
restaurants. And in every 
instance they behaved 
beautifully for about an 
hour and a half, displaying 
characteristics of modesty 
and demureness, which di 

sipating under the influence 
of light wines left them 
rather flushed and silly 
Thus Hilary Toller would 
often find himself embar 
rassed in public places by 
having half-bitten eclairs 
thrust into his mouth or 








fore it was cheaper to be 
drunk than sober. 





He Accepted Her Rebuke Humbly, Saying, "I Suppose I am Ignorant, Though No Man Likes to be Toltd That"’ 


crowns of smilax, robbed 
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ARDTACK stepped 
back from the window 
and ewitched off the 


light. “‘ What's the matter?”’ 
demanded Waily. 

‘Sh-h-h!’ 

The moontight silvered the 
narrow atree*, so that its white 
houses shone like mountain 
snow A man was leaning 
againat the wall of the house 
opposite, keeping in shadow 
His hands rested on the ce- 
ment and he seemed to be 
measuring the distance to the 
balcony above his head. His 
actions were stealthy 

“What's that guy up to, 


anyhow?" Hardtack whis 
pered 

“Shucks, he’s only court 
ing 


*Courtin’ wro? 

“Some girl in that house.” 

‘Then why don’t he go up 
staire and take a chair?"’ 

“* Because ou big boch, it 
1in’t done, thet’s why.” 

“Do you mean to say he 
aims to atick where he is and 
do his leve makin’ at long 
distance?"’ 
What's more, 
he'll probably be there every 
night this year, rain or shine.” 

“Without ever comin’ toa 


‘ , 
l sure do 


chine h?” 

“You've said it,” 

“Hiow long,’’ demanded 
Hardie k in a tragie voice, 
“has thie thing been goin’ 
on?” 

‘Howdol know? A month, 
maybe. Maybe a year.” 

“ Well, ifthat don’t beat the 
Duteh! Why, back home a 
guy can do more with a flivver 
in three minutes than this bird 
will in a year.’ 

‘*Civilization’s a great 
thing,”’ agreed Wally. 

Hardtack continued to 
atare a while longer, but it 
was a waste of time, There 
wus absolutely nothing to sec 

“Let's go. I'd as lief watch 


2 


s5enuke 


a chess match," he exclaimed 
in disgust 








“What did he say?” 

“Why, he told that gal her 
eyes burned into his soul. 
Can you beat it?’”’ 

“Oh, well, every guy gets 
feverish sometimes,”’ replied 
Wally. “A year from now 
he’ll be wanting to know what 
the Sam Hill she’s staring at.”’ 

A little farther along an- 
other lover was courting from 
the sidewalk through the bars 
of a window. He had man- 
aged to grab the girl’s hand 
and was kissing her arm. 

“She’d best yank it baci 
if she don’t want to lose it,’ 
opined Hardtack, observing 
this performance with a pro- 
fessional eye. “Look at that 
bird, will you? He acts like a 
nigger with a corncob. Say, 
these fellers don’t do so bad in 
spite of their fool customs.” 

“| just got tofind mea girl,” 
declared Wally irritably. 

“Well, you couldn’t pick a 
better time, buddy.” 

Indeed, spring madness was 
upon the city. It was the 
great festival of the May 
dancing, which follows after 
the gorgeous Easter ceremo- 
nies. This ancient festival is 
really the mating season for 
the poor people; but it is held 
under civic and religious aus- 
pices, and prizes are offered 
for the best dancers, and a 
committee of judges go about 
from hall to hall, and from 
patio to patio, to pass on the 
merits of the performers. All 
night long the clanking melo- 
dies of the hand organ are 
heard in the land. 

The two friends threaded 
their way through the throngs 
until they reached a tenement 
in San Vicente Street. A mob 
pressed around the entrance. 
When at last they struggled 

o through, the pair was halted 
just inside the door by some 
clamorous girls at a table, 
“ae who shook and rattled bowls 
filled with pennies and silver 
pesetas. There was no fixed 








They seized their hats and 
went out. And within two 
hundred yards they passed 
from the quiet backwater of the city, where their hotel was 
situated, into the full stream of its life, For a while they 
let themsebves drift with the currents 

The night pulsated with the clicking of castanets and 
measured beat of hands. From patio and roof burst gusty 
sounds of the dance; from alameda and cabaret and open 
street no matter where they turned—the intoxicating 
rhythm assailed them, quickening their heart throbs 

“When I think,” said Hardtack indignantly, “of all the 
time we've wasted on tombs and cathedrals! Say, take a 
squint up there, willyou? Ain't those shirts? Sure, they're 
shirta, What de you know about that?” 

On tep of a tall building, white figures swirled against 
the star-powdered sky. A salvo of applause and laughter 
drew their attention to a walled garden across the street; 
from it came the regular clap of palms and chant of chorus 
which always furnish the accompaniment to a gypsy dance 
in Spain 

An alley skirted this garden, At the end of it, they 
could see through an open door the patio of a tenement, 
brilliantly lighted and bedecked with streamers, in which 
youths and maidens were weaving and clumping their 
heels in front of an altar blazing with candles around a 
statue of the Virgin 

The air was languorous with the perfume of ripe orai.ges 
and flowera, yet seemed to tingle to electric currents of 
excitement. People hurried past them as though fearful 
of missing something; the carnival spirit ruled everywhere; 
Seville was celebrating las cruzes de Mayo. 

“All night long,”’ murmured Wally, “and every night 
fora month! Boy, if my stren’th holds out!" 





The Bull Had Stopped and Was Regarding Roberto With the Utmost Surprise 


“Me and you both,” assented Hardtack. ‘“ Keep your 
eye peeled, son, and if you see my shoes start to smoke go 
fetch the fire brigade, because I don’t aim ever to quit.” 

“Which one’ll we go to?” 

“Why, every one, of course.” 

“But there're thousands.” 

“Well, if we work hard, maybe we can make the rounds 
in a month. Anyhow, we can try, and no man can do 
more,” 

“IT seen a good one in that Calle San Vicente we come 
through. Let’s start there.” 

The two headed back along their tracks. It was about 
eleven o'clock and the night was warm. In the meaner 
quarters of the city the inhabitants sat out in the streets 
in their shirt sleeves, gossiping and hoisting drinks. To 
these people it was only the shank of the evening; urban 
Spain never fully wakes up until after dark, except for a 
bullfight; and in the very hot months the poor spend the 
entire night in the streets, men, women and children bed- 
ding down on the pavements. 

Lovers murmured through barred windows. Children 
romped and shrilled in the gutters. One or two night birds 
flitted from dark doorways to query the pair. At the door 
of a more pretentious house than its neighbors they passed 
a swain and a girl standing with their faces aimost touch- 
ing, hands locked, gazing with rapt expressions into each 
other’s eyes. Never had Hardtack seen such intensity, 
such oblivion. He stopped to gape. 

“Come on, it’s just a servant girl,” Wally urged. 

“Gee, that was a sure-enough hot one he handed her 
then!’’ said Hardtack with a tinge of envy. 





charge, yet everybody was ex- 
pected to chip in something. 
If one, did not, they slanged 
him until he was glad to sneak out into the street. Hard- 
tack flipped in a duro. 

“Gracias, sefioritos!"’ 

They passed on into the patio around which the tene- 
ment was built. It was long and narrow and paved roughly 
with stones. A gallery encircled it, dividing the calcimined 
house into two stories, and all the dwellings opened on the 
court. The doors of the rooms were a vivid blue. Colored 
paper streamers arched the patio and were strung from 
every beam and projection and nail; paper banners hung 
in festoons from the gallery and the lamp-posts. At the far 
end stood the altar with the figure of the Virgin, all in 
white and blazing with brilliants. Scores of wax tapers 
burned on this altar. 

Right in front of it they were doing a fox trot. Several 
couples shimmied, but with a studied restraint character- 
istic of Spanish reserve, which made the effort ludicrous. 
A fox trot looked woefully out of place there, but in the 
last three years American jazz has permeated to the ends 
of the earth, and in Southern Spain it has almost sup- 
planted the Andaiusian folk dances. That very day a news- 
paper had inquired in a scorching editorial how the judges 
could possibly arrive at a decision in this contest when 
nobody thought of doing any of the old dances nowadays, 
except from a sense of duty or in a desire to win a prize, and 
then in the proportion of one Andalusian to ten of the 
modern hold-me-tights. 

“Well,” said Hardtack, ‘we're here. How about part- 
ners?” 

“Grab one, of course. How do you usually go about it, 
you poor fish?” 
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“That’s all right too. But I don’t crave to have one of 
these yuys stick a knife into me.’ 
said Wally, “‘let’s take a chance,” 
There was no difficulty whatsoever. Some girls were 
j 


dancing together, others stood with t 





“Come on,” 


éir parents or rela- 
iV i g and when Hard 
tack and Wally picked out the ones they wanted and asked 
them to dance they immediately accepted. Their guardians 


t é on the idelines under the gallery; 


looked on smilingly, nodding approval It really didn’t 
much matter what Hardtack and Wuily might do, for it 
would be overlooked on account of their nationality. Who 
would expect anything better from those crazy Americanos? 
It was their way to do foolish things—they never meant 
any harm 

The majority of the women were dressed much as-East 
Siders would dress for a jaunt to Coney Island. Seme of 
the matrons in the galleries, and a few of the young girls, 

ported the traditional costume of many colors, with huge 

comb and mantilla and gorgeous shawl, among them be- 
ing Wally’s partner. The men stuck to modern garb, with 
a preference for narrow waistlines and high-heeled shoes. 
They’re the only males in the world who can affect that 
style without appearing effeminate. 

All these people belonged to the poorer class, and every 
girl there worked for her living; yet not one of them was 
without a chaperon, for Seville isn’t like those modern 
emancipated cities, Madrid and Barcelona, where women 
are claiming the same freedom as men. They cling to the 
old traditions there, and a lot of buncombe with them; the 
Moorish influence shows in all their customs and preju- 
dices. A girl who ventures out by herself on the street after 
nightfall isn’t rated as honest. 

Hardtack spoke some Spanish he had picked up while a 
mule skinner with the expedition into Mexico, and he 
talked it that way. However, Rosita seemed to gather his 
meaning, and that’s what language is for. As for Wally, he 
couldn’t speak a word of anything but English, and was 
proud of it; but he shook a loose shoulder, and whenever 
the pair became jammed in the press, Wally did some 
exhibition shimmying. The rest of the time he stalked 
around in solemn silence, his lips seeming to nibble at his 
partner’s comb 

A narrow corridor led through the house to another 
patio, and here tables were set out under some orange 


trees, at which drinks were served. A constant stream of 
people kept coming and going all the time, yet nobody 
grew tipsy, nor was there a sign of rowdyism. In fact, 
despite the splendor of the decorations, and the music and 
the drinks, it was a tame and decorous affair 

“Who's that little fellow over there?” Hardtack in 
quired of Rosita. 

“Which one?” 

“The one leaning against the post —the one who's trying 
to look like a hard guy 

“Oh, him!” exclaimed Rosita, with a laugh and a blush 

“Yes, him. Who is he, and what's he got on his mind?” 

“That's Roberto.” 

“And who's Roberto?” 

“Roberto Alcdzar.”’ 

“That don’t mean anything. What's he to you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“He is too.” 

“He is not,” 

“What does he do?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing? Don’t he work? How does he live, then?’ 

“Oh, he’s a sort of bullfighter,”” answered Rosita eva- 
sively. 

Hardtack glanced over his shoulder at Alcazar. 

“If that guy’s a sort of bullfighter,”’ he declared, “then 
I'm a sort of Firpo. Yes, ma’am, I'm the original wild bull 
of the pampas.” 

The youth to whom he referred was a short fellow of 
compact, well-knit figure, with a knightly nose and big, 
gloomy eyes. He wore very tight gray trousers, a short 
black coat and a black silk band around his slim waist. 
The bull-ring effect of this combination was heightened by 
a wide white cordovan hat. He was surveying the scene 
with an aloof, morose expression, his arms folded across his 
chest. 

Rosita’s mother and father watched him with fierce de- 
light; they hoped that rascal perceived how their daughter 
favored the American; perhaps the jow-life would leave 
her alone now. 

Roberto did his best not to look at his rival, but his gaze 
would keep traveling back. And every time the girl put 
her face up to talk, he blanched and his lips and muscles 
tightened. 
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“Say,” exclaimed Hardtack, surprising him in a baleful 
glance, “that kid looks mean.” 

“He's harmless.”’ 

“Who told you so?" 

“Well, he wouldn’t try any monkey business with you, 
anyvnow 

W hy not ? 

“Because you're American.” 

“What's that got to do with it 

‘You'll be going away soon, won't you?” 

“Oh, | see,”” he muttered 

Soa Spaniard might pick a quarre! with another for the 
favor of his sweetheart, but not with a transient foreigner 
Far from valuing this immunity, Hardtack resented it-—he 
didn’t want anybody giving him special consideration 
when it came to a fight. The next time they passed the 
brooding Roberto he gave him a very dirty look. Aledzar 
let his hands drop to his sides and took a quick step toward 
them, but immediately controlled himself and disappeared 
in the ‘ rowd 

“See here,” said Hardtack to Rosita, after a couple of 
visits with the whole family to the drinking place, “I ain’t 
80 sure apout this going away soon, Huh?” 

“Go on! You're only fooling.” 

“Honest, I mean it. Can I come around tomorrow, 
sefiora?"’ he inquired of her mother 

He had to repeat this question twice, as Sefior Pérez and 
his wife found it hard to understand his broken Spanish. 
They laughed, but eagerly consented that he should come 
This rich American a suitor for little Rosa! The neighbors 
would die with envy! 

“Let’s get out of here,”’ suggested Wally a few minutes 
later. 

“What's your hurry?” 

“Nore of these girls can talk a word of English and I'm 
sick of the sign language.” 

“You used to could git along fine with it in France—I'll 
say you did!”’ 

“Well, I'm going, anyhow. Coming?” 

“LT reckon so. Just one more dance and then Rosita’s 
going home. Wait for me,” 

They visited three more halls after that, but all were 
overcrowded for dancing and Welly grew surlier every 

Continued on Page 168) 
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Hardtack Spent His Bvenings in the Patio of the Tenement, Watching Rosita by the Hour 
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red tie out of 
Bigelow’s vest 
and roared, 
“Your nose is 





on of the Weber 
and Fieidsa’ 
Music Hall 
Only Tommy 
Ryan, among 
the principals of 
the first vear, is 
missing. John T 
Kelly, Sam Der 
nard, Charley 
Koes, Mabel 
Fenton and 
Weber and 
Fields are back: 
and with them 
Franki« Hatley 
and her legs 
Beasie Clayton 
and Puii n 
Mitchell Hore y 
Stromberg and 
Kdgar Smith; 
Petey ‘ 
Laiiey 

©, rare Pete 
Dailey! [nimi 
table Peter! 
Rorn comediatr 
the quickest 
witted man that 





ever used wren 
paint aplendid 
voce an acro 
batand agite 
dancer despi e 
his two hundred 
md fifty poune 

no performanes 
ever the sam 

needing neither 


' 
lines nor busi 








nessa, but only to 


bleeding.” 

Both _ rejoin- 
ders are in: the 
repartee of every 
newsboy now, 
but their long 
life only empha- 
sizes how devas- 
tating they must 
have sounded 
the first time. 
The flustered 
Bigelow was 
willing to call a 
truce, but Dailey 
continued to 
heckle him. 

“T’'ve a mind 
to report you to 
the board of 
health,’’ was an- 
other of his 
barbs; and when 
he advised his 
victim to light 
his cigar in the 
middle, the lat- 
ter forgot the 
lines and exited 
in a rage. 

The name of 
Peter Dailey, 
then, had been 
added to the ros- 
ter at the Music 
Hall, a comedian 
made to order 
for the Weber 
and Fields fes- 
tivities. Dailey, 
Bernard, Kelly, 
Weber and 








be given the 
stage; con uly 
ing hie fellow 
actors aa well asthe audience with his impromptu sallies; 
an inveterate practical joker; a bounding, bubbling per- 
sonality 

Dailey, the son of a New York auctioneer and politician, 
made his debut at the Globe Museum in the same year 
Weber and Fields did, and at a like age. The first of nut 
comedians, years before these eccentrics became a stock 
vaudeville type, he did on the stage of Miner’s Bowery in 
the 50's all that they do today, As one of the American 
Four he had been Joe and Lew’s companion on the 
disastrous Bridgeport turkey-show enterprise of ten years 
earlier, then had turned to the legitimate. The season of 
1896-97 he had been out at the head of his own company 
in The Night Clerk. His salary was three hundred dollars 
a week, and none would think of offering him less; yet 
Joe and Lew, taking a page from the practice of John L. 


i 


Carneros, named two hundred and ninety-eight dollars 


Merry:Andrews of the Old Days 


“TT’S just a superstition of ours,” they said when he 
lifted his eyebrows at the odd sum. 

Dailey slept most of his days, stayed up all his nights 
and was perpetually late for rehearsals. But for matinées 
snd rehearsals, his would have been an Elysian life. The 
moment a performance was over it was his custom to 
order a quart of whisky and a quart of champagne 
quarts, not pints or half pints—from the bar. Before 
he left the dressing room he would have, unaided, emptied 
both, using the champagne as a chaser, and be apparently 
Anyone happening in would be invited 
to join him, but should they accept, he would order a 
fresh bottle. The two quarts were his own. Thus forti- 
fied, Peter would set out on his nightly peregrinations. 

“A workingman knocks off at six and has his evening 
for fun,’ wae his defense, “When I get done work at 
eleven o'clock I want my fun.” His wife, Mary, com- 
plained once that she saw little of him as a result of his 
nocturnal habits. “Come along with me then, my dear,” 
udvised Peter 

Mrs. Dailey accompanied him for three successive nights 
while he closed up Broadway, then returned to the 
hearth side, to remain without further complaint. 


nothing the worse 





Russell, Warfletd and Fields in the Wine-Buying Scene From Whirl«i-gig 


His foot on a brass rail or under a café table, the 
company of his fellow man, and the mellowing glow of 
alcohol—this were paradise enow for Peter, this was his 
fun. A highly social, gregarious creature; large-hearted, 
expansive, effervescent, his own high spirits did the rest. 
He spiked the stale beer of the casual barroom group with 
the old wine of his personality and yawns fled before him. 
When others failed him in the small hours ke gathered 
delighted bell boys or nighthawk cab drivers about him, 
as did Nat Goodwin, and regaled them by the hour 
Daileyan Nights Entertainments that would have opened 
any door in New York to him—or forgathered till dawn 
with the night-working newspaper men about the round 
table at Andy Horn’s saloon at the Manhattan end of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

When Peter did go to bed he demanded undisturbed 
repose. His wife would refuse to wake him on any pre- 
text. When on the road it was her habit to patrol the 
hotel corridor in front of his door, enforcing quiet. They 
seldom lived farther than a block from the theater—across 
the street if possible. On matinée days Mrs. Dailey would 
call him at the ultimate moment. Dashing into his clothes, 
Peter would burst into the theater, his eyes still heavy with 
sleep, his stomach breakfastless. 

Dailey’s impromptus were often personal and no one of 
his acquaintance was safe from his wit and fooling. In 
instance, he was in the midst of a song one evening when 
he caught sight of one of the writers entering the Music 
Hall. The next verse should have been, ‘Way down in 
Georgia where the watermelons grow.”’ Instantly he im- 
provised, ‘Way down in Philadelphia where the Felix 
Ismans grow.” 

A kindly wit, assaying not a trace of the arsenic of 
malice to the ton; but woe betide the actor who tried to 
discomfit him on the stage. Charley Bigelow essayed it on 
his first appearance at the Music Hall, but never again. 
Bigelow was as bald as a door knob, and wore, on this 
oceasion, a red necktie. In the midst of a scene with 
Dailey, Bigelow departed from his lines to address some 
forgotten personal gibe to Pete. Dailey’s reply, however, 
has not been forgotten. It was instant. 

“Put on your hat,”’ he shot back, “you're half naked.” 
Bigelow made some feeble retort. Dailey snatched the 





Fields—five 
merry-andrews 
of the first water. 
But are we forgetting Frankie Bailey, whose legs go 
marching on? Frankie sang little and acted not at all, but 
what would you? Ask fruit of the magnolia? Horsepower 
of the butterfly? Calories of the golden apples? Frankie's 
legs were copyrighted at the Library of Congress. Plays 
were written for them. Were they truly such noble limbs, 
such peerless members, such nonpareils? Voice not your 
skepticism in the presence of your elders. They were! 


The Second Wrist Watch on Broadway 


N MIDSUMMER of 1897 Weber and Fields learned 

that Augustin Daly was dangling a London offer before 
Joseph Herbert, who had written the book of The Geezer, 
the success of the first season. Knowing Herbert would ac- 
cept, they fired him before he could resign, a typically 
theatrical gesture involving no ill feeling. In Herbert's 
place, Kenneth Lee was hired. Lee was an Englishman 
who had had much success as a vaudeville sketch writer. 
He was engaged to write the book and lyrics, with the 
aid of Charley Ross, to rehearse and stage all chorus 
numbers, and was delegated complete authority. 

Lee was an Englishman of a type then more frequently 
met with on these shores. He copied the dress and manners 
of the gay Albert Edward, then Prince of Wales, and was 
slightly patronizing to an America that aped the every 
posture of England and the English. Lee appeared at 
rehearsals in evening dress and a cloak of reserve, tucked 
a bordered linen handkerchief up one sleeve and wore a 
wrist watch, the second ever noticed on Broadway. 
Walter de Freece, manager and husband of Vesta Tilley, 
had brought the first over some months earlier. The new 
director combined the decorum of his race and class with 
that of the more formal stage to which he was accustomed. 
The insouciance and go-as-you-please rehearsal methods at 
the Music Hall were strange and scandalous to him from 
the first. He and Ross labored mightily and produced an 
enormous book of a conventional burletta, to be called 
Mr. Coughupsky. The first rehearsal was set for eleven 
o'clock of an August morning. At that hour the company, 
with the notable exception of Peter Dailey, was assembled. 
Lee tapped his ever-present cane in annoyance and waited. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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wise than he thinks he is. For 
many years the white man looked 
coldly at the wastes and the tumbled 


[Wx white man is frequently less 
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of the ability to sandbag large num- 
bers of Mexicans into voting the 
proper ticket, he appointed a tall, 
slender, amiable, soft-spoken diplo- 





voleanic rocks of the Navaho country 
and declared bluntly and coldly that 
if the Navahos wanted it they might 
as well have it. 

It is unsafe, however, to brand any 
portion of the United States as worth- 
less, owing to the fact that somebody 
may discover scenery in the vicinity 
of the despised portion, or decide to 
build a factory on it toextract nitrates 
from the air, or run a railroad through 
it, or develop a health-giving sulphur 
spring and a gambling privilege on it, 
or irrigate it so successfully that nine 
crops a year can be raised on it in 
place of the thirsts and sandstorms 
that had been its chief products for 
countless years. Millions of acres of 
worthless land have become highly 
prized holdings from unexpected 
causes in America; and every section 
of the country is heavily populated 
with financially depressed gentlemen 
who are fond of pointing out property 
that is valued at $500 a front foot and 
explaining morosely that they could 
have bought the whole durned busi- 
ness twenty ) ars ago for seventy- 
five dollars. 

Consequently the Navaho country 
may be worthless, as the superior 
white man has been claiming for so 
many years; and then again it may 
not be. If the coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia were to be- 
come exhausted, for example, the persons who are interested 
in such things would discover that almost the entire Navaho 
country rests on an enormous bed of excellent coal. The 
San Juan River, near Shiprock, has cut through one of the 
upbent pieces of the earth’s surface known as hogbacks. 
One of the layers of the hogback is a vein of coal thirty feet 
in thickness. The Indians hacked a square hole in this coal 
vein, and from it they extract all that the Shiprock Indian 
Agency needs. All over the reservation there are exposed 
coal veins, occasionally forty and forty-five feet thick, 
ready to the hand of anyone who needs coal. 

In addition to the coal, there is oil—a fact that has only 
recently been discovered, and that has proved to be some- 
thing of a shock to the proud white man who had main- 
tained so persistently for so many years that the Navaho 
country was the absolute apex of worthlessness. 




















One of the Hogback Wells in the Navaho Country 








mat named Herbert J. Hagerman, 
who had been second secretary of the 
embassy at St.. Petersburg before 
Russia fell among thievea, and whose 
standing in court circles may be 
gauged from the fact that a popular 
pastime among the little daughters 
of the Czar was sitting on the Hager- 
man knee. From his father, whe was 
a mine owner, a railroad builder and 
one of the genuine pioneers who was 
determined to accompiish the impos- 
sible in a rough and difficult country, 
Hagerman inherited a large ranch at 
Roswell, in the Pecos Valley, New 
Mexico. 

New Mexico politics, in the days 
when young Hagerman had just re- 
turned from the glittering courts of 
Europe, was excessively sour, and 
there was a strong desire in high 
places that something be done to 
sweeten it. So President Roosevelt 
proceeded to appoint young Heger- 
man to the position of governor of 
New Mexico for the express purpose 
of rooting out the evildoers; and 
young Hagerman, with all the en- 
thusiasm of youth, poised himself on 
his left foot and kicked some of the 
sourest politictans of New Mexico out 
of office with considerable violence 








Dipping Sheep in the Zuni Mountains 


There is, of course, keen interest among the: Navahos 
over the discovery of oil on their land; but their interest 
follows siightly different channels from that of the white 
men. The Indians’ interest seems to be concentrated on 
the fact that when the white man drills for oil he frequently 
strikes water, which then proceeds to flow out on the desert 
and provide forage and drink for the Navaho sheep. 

Any news concerning the bringing in of an oil well on 
Navaho land is received with complete indifference by the 
Navaho braves, who kick their Roman-nosed ponies in the 
ribs and go on about their business with immobile faces and 
no expression of opinion save one or two low grunts, which 
may mean anything. 

But information to the effect that an oil company has 
struck water and that the water is flowing will make any 
Indien climb right down off his horse and smoke all the 

cigarettes he can borrow and yabble gayly for as 
much as five or seven minutes. 

The oil excitement in the Navaho country be- 
gan early in 1923, when the experts of a big coal 
company began to nose around the desert in the 
vicinity of Shiprock, and finally leased from the 
Navahos for drilling purposes a dome known as 
the Hogback. 


The Watchdog of the Navahos 


OW the Indian has made no great record for 

successfully getting the better of the white 
man in business deals; and it may even be said 
that whenever the Indian has had business deal- 
ings of any extent whatever with the white man, 
the transactions have terminated with the Indian 
holding the sack with a dreamy and far-away 
look in his eyes, while the white man, chuckling 
merrily at his astuteness, hastens off to his next 
engagement, with all the Indian’s ponies, jewelry, 
war paint, feathers, spare scalps, bears’ claws, 
leather leggings, cash and land, if any. 

Consequently, when the Great White Father 
at Washington observed that oil had been dis- 
covered on the Navahos’ land, he took immediate 
steps to prevent the Navahos from being de- 
prived of their eyeteeth by their avaricious white 
brothers. 

The first step in the protection of the Navahos 
from the more astute white man was the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner to the Navahos. Here 
again the Great White Father at Washington 
surprised those whose eyes were focused pene- 


and the utmost dispatch. Not being 
a practical politician, young Hager- 
man didn't know one of the cardinal 
principles of practical politics, which is that nobody in a 
political job can kick an influential politician without get- 
ting himself kicked into the middle of next week. If, for 
example, a distinguished soldier is called on to stamp out 
corruption in the police force of a big city, he cannot effect 
essential reforms without bruising the delicate sensibilities 
of the bosses. That was what happened to Hagerman. 
By ridding New Mexico of some of her most offensive 
politicians, he set in motion certain obscure cogwheels ‘and 
cam shafts, which quickly resulted in profound disturb- 
ances in high places; and shortly thereafter he himself was 
removed from office for doing the very thing for which he 
had been appointed. The politicians promptly returned 
to power, and politics in New Mexico has exuded a dis- 
tinct odor of Stilton ever since. 

(Continued on Page 149) 











tratingly on him; for instead of appointing a 





red-faced, thick-necked and thick-headed poli- 
tician whose chief qualification for office consisted 
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SNBBIE SHREIER did not know 
K whether to get the casket for his father 
or to propose to the Widow Stettler. 
The two noti mis, be th new to him. both 
thrust upon him suddenly, rushed to the ex- 
act center of his brain, locked there, and 
locked him to his chair. He perched mea- 
gerly upon its edge, each thin hand clenched 
upon a thin knee, and stared, as always in 
time of streas, upon his father. And as al- 
ways, in time stressful or unstressful, his 
father decidec for him. 

His round, liver-spotted old face turned 
upon the pillow. His eyes, startlingly dark 
under his loose white curls, squinted upon 
his son 

And fur why ain't you gittin’ yourself 
off to the uncertaker'’s then?" he husked 
* Here when [ got to lay with such 
dumb legs at, then you go to work and set 
on me. Ain't doe told you a’ready when I 
git strokened fur the third time I'll be done 
fur? Well, then! I ain’t a-goin’ to my glory 
till I git my evens with Helfenstein, that I 


testily 


give you! Sixteen years back a’ready that 
mackerel got the fifty dollars off me fur that 
there stringha!tered horse. And now when I 
git my first chancet to even myself, then you 
up and set down and just set. Make hurry 
now! And make it quick!” 

Eben rose uncertainly 

“Yoa, well r 

“Fur the first time--—and fur the last time 
yet.-i'm a needin’ what Helfenstein has 
got it,”’ chuckled Jacob Shreier grimly. 

“But now mind! Den't leave him do you 

nothing! Don't go payin’ ower no money! He’s got the 
boxes there plenty good enough fur the fifty; I seen ’em 
a’ ready And don't go sayin’ nothin’ about the stringhalt 
Leave him make out it’s on account, or what you call it. 
Them undertakers ain’t ever expectin’ to git their pay till 
the estates is upeettied.” 

“I'm ente the hint of all that,’ pleaded Ebbie miserably. 
“But this here matrimony now. I wasn’t ever conceitin’ 
I needed a female around.” 

lhe old-Roman head chafed the pillow fretfully. 


dressed the « iling 


He ad- 
“Och, my souls! Just the same like his mom was yet! 
Can't otherwise git no two notions into their head together! 
! How old was you?” 

‘Thirty-nine; Just behind forty.” 

“You aba't. You're forty a’ready. You was borned the 
year the pigs got the thumps and died fur us. You took 
Forty! And you ain't ever 

Now that there one’’— he 
‘she’s a steerer, and a saver 


Looky hers 


their place, the missus said 
Leen one to steer fur yourself 
nodded toward the kitchen 
yet Did vou take notice to the 
soup how she raade it at the bones 
where we outthrowed always? 
She flaxes even us at the save 
Now she's here handy, you make 4 | 
upto ner and you keep on a-makin’ 
up till she'll have you a’ready. 
Mind how I'll be soon leavin’ 
youse fur the glory 
shore. And I ain't 
leavin’ in no peace 
if lam iettin’ loose 
strings behint.’* 

Tears sprang to 
ben's smoke-olue 
eyes, He turned 
hastily toward the 
door 

‘Hey!’ his 
fatherrasped. ‘* No 
silver handies now! 
Nofineries! I xin't 
a-goin” to be made 
anexpensive fool of 
on my way ower 7 

But after all 
Eben disobeyed his 
father for the first 
time in his life 
He scarcely 
understood 4 
himself howit “ 
had happened, 
tHe tried to ex- 
plain it three 
hours later to 


“Heyt'’ His Pather Rasped. 





“Swadin’ the Law, Was You?" Panted the Undertaker, “‘A«Tryin’ to 
Sneak Out of That There Fifty, Was You?" 
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“No Silver Handles Now! No Fineries! I Ain't A+Goin’ to be Made an Expensive 


Foot of on My Way Ower"’ 


Mrs. Stettler as the two stood in the barnyard and solemnly 
eyed the quilt-covered object in the rear of the spring 
wagon. 

From beneath the edge of patchwork which Eben lifted, 
glinted, undeniably, dull silver. 

“I don’t know right why I done it,”’ he confessed in one 
of the longest speeches of his pent life. “If Helfenstein 
wouldn’t ‘a’ went and fetched me into a room where I seen 
this here hunerd-dollar one, I wouldn't ’a’ near thought of 
takin’ my own head fur it. But it looked so neat that way, 
and I just up and give him the fifty exter.” His troubled 
glance stole toward the bedroom window. “’Course I let 
the stringhalt fifty like he told me. Helfenstein says, 
‘We'll let it to some such time,’ he says; and | ain’t saying 
him nothing. But mebbe I better go packin’ this here 
fancy one back.” 

Mrs. Stettler shook her small dark head decisively. 

“You done right,’’ she said kindly. “‘A smart man like 
him had ought to be in silver handles. And he won't ever 
know anyways.” 

“IT dunno,” said Bben vaguely. “‘ He mostly 
does.”’ 

Eben’s fears were justified. No sooner had 
the two set foot upon the back porch than a 
pounding stick summoned from the bedroom. 

“Well, where at is it?’’ demanded Jacob. 

“What, then?” 
faltered Eben. 

‘*What? He 
says me what yet!” 
groaned Jacob. 
“The box off of 
Helienstein, to be 
sure. Ain’t you 
gittin’ it? Well, 
then, pack it in 
along.” 

“Notin—here?” 
gasped Eben. 

“Och, my! To 
have a son where’s 
adopple yet! After 
sixteen years, and 
he ain’t fur leavin’ 
me set eyes onto it! 
Is it mine, I ast 
youse, or is it 
yourn? Fetch it 
and make hurry 
at it,” 

In the kitchen 
Eben and Mrs. 
Stettler stared at 
each other dumbly. 
Then the latter 
whirled toward a 


pot cupboard and snatched forth a small round box and 
a brush. 

“T’ll quick make black stove polish at the handles. We 
kin offen it later.’’ 

Jacob eyed the new purchase, elevated at his direction 
upon two chair seats. He tapped it with his stick. 

“It’s a good box. Sound,” he appraised after a moment. 
“Are you gittin’ it off him fur the stringhalt?”’ 

Ebbie started. His eyes scurried in panic. 

“Well, I P 

“You're a good guesser, Mr. Shreier,”’ broke in the widow. 
“Fifty he give a'ready.” 

Jacob cuddled his chin to the pillow. 

“After sixteen year!” he breathed. 
where ever tricked me!” 

After a moment, he chortled, ‘Now take and shove it 
the bed under. I want to lay atop of Helfenstein.” 

As they tilted it he espied a metal plate upon its top. 

“What's that there agin?’’ he demanded sharply. 

Eben choked. 

“Tt reads AT—AT REsT oncet.” 

“At rest!”’ scorned Jacob Shreier. “Make quick down 
with it and git the screw driver. To be sure, I’m goin’ to be 


“The only feller 


at rest. Ain’t I been fur always a Bible Christian? Well, 
then! If the Word passes me out the promise, I guess 


Helfenstein ain’t got the need to write it onto me. A- 
mockin’ the Word, the pighead!’’ 

During the afternoon Ebbie or Mrs. Stettler or both ran 
to the room some half dozen times. But Jacob was not 
summoning them. He was tapping with his stick at the 
box. 

“Best not,” warned Ebbie. 
at your heart.” 

The old man chuckled faintly. 

“You leave go my heart and tend to your own. Ain’t 
you popped yit?” 

“No,” said Eben. “I ain’t seen my chancet.” 

“Och, the dopple!” sighed his father. ‘‘When you ain’t 
got a chancet in this here world, make it. Make your own 
chancet and then you'll see it plain enough. I ain’t any- 
ways goin’ till I git everything settled up. Looky here! 
Did youse pack that there gander to Sadie Ofendahl?”’ 

“Yes, a’ready.” 

“And the crock sausage we was owin’ to Tippie Kutz?’’ 

“Yes, a’ready.” 

Jacob’s eyes turned peacefully to the afterglow. 

“You been a good boy, fur all, Ebbie. And don’t go fur. 
gittin’ to remember this: Give always kind fur kind, 
and you ain’t gittin’ no trouble. But’’—he squinted 
shrewdly—“‘if you git off of somebody a little crock sau- 
sage, don’t go anyways packin’ back a big one.”” His head 
tilted toward the kitchen. ‘Now you go on out there and 
make you a chancet, Ebbie. Make you a chancet.” 

Ebbie went out to the kitchen and sat down upon a 
horsehair sofa gray brown with age. His eyes followed 
Mrs. Stettler as she moved swiftly from one spot to another 


“Tt might make somepun 
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in the large room, her mind and 
her fingers accomplishing, appar- \ 
ently, many things at once. She ‘ 
was a small person, compact with } 

life. 

Even her hair 
seemed unnatu- 
rally alive as it 
crisped upward in 
black ringlets from 
a natural marcel, ore 
which she hated, s May 
into a tight knot at iyi Af s\ y 
the back of her 4 t ¥ € 


\ 
head. (ee SONS bi 
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come a’ready.” She a a 
darted a knife blade 
toward a folded 
newspaperuponthe 
table. 

Eben said noth- 
ing. 

The broken 
bristles of the 
horsehair prodded 
him painfully, but 
he was unaware of 
them, so much 
more acute were 
the bristling prod- 
dings of his conscience. Just how did one make a chance? 

Mrs. Stettler, efficient in al) ways, both conscious and 
unconscious, made it herself. After their silent supper had 
progressed for some moments, she slanted an uneasy look 
toward Eben. 

“IT guess I made too quick with my tongue whiles I up 
and told him you give the fifty to Helfenstein. That there 
was a black lie to my credit.” 

Eben set down his cup and pondered. 

““Not so wery black, was it?” he comforted finally. “I 
did give him one such fifty.” 

“Well, it wasn’t Ewangelical, anyways,’’ the widow 
lashed herself. ‘‘I wouldn’t have near done it if I wouldn’t 
have had so glad fur them silver handles and them fancy 
gray linings with the pillow yet. He’s so worthy fur them, 
so smart at his head! In my nine years of nursing, all, | 
ain’t ever seen such a case of brains coming out on the top 
of a ten days’ stupor that way. And so handy with his 
tongue! A-jokin’ yet onto his last bed!” 

“He was always much fur his jokes,” contributed Eben. 

“Yes, but he’s so purpared a’ready. Just a-r’arin’ fur to 
git to his heavenly home! ‘I ain’t ever been so much fur 
harps,’ he says day behint yesterday, ‘but I’ll have glad fur 
the wings all right,’ he says. ‘When I wan: to git some 
place or wherever, I want fur to git,’ he says. My, the 
gumption how he has got it! And the saint he is yit!”’ 

Eben lowered to his plate a knifeful of scrapple which he 
was in process of hoisting. He braced hard against the 
back of his chair. 

‘I’m his son a’ready,”’ he proffered pallidly. 

“Yes, well. A body would never guess it,’’ the widow 
observed absently. 

Saved for the moment. Eben gustily attacked the 
scrapple. 

“Yes, I could never have believed such a man was livin’ 
on this here earth. Such a life as I spended with my de- 
parted fur seven years a’ready! ‘Och, my, them staggerin’- 
drunk nights!” 

Eben’s time was fully come.- He set down his cup and 
braced again. 

“T ain’t addicted to drinkin’, nur smokin’, nur chewin’. 
I don’t know evil drink by sight, nur smell, nur neither by 
taste yit. I ain’t addicted to nuthin’ that ain’t Ewan- 
gelical.”” 

Having thus bared his soul, he crouched in naked terror 
before her. 

For an agonizing instant the widow suspended the knife 
above the pie she was bisecting and turned upon him, her 
head knocked askew by surprise. Then she laughed 
shortly. 

“A deacon purposed to me one night, a-usin’ the same if 
not similar languages; and the next day I found a still into 
one of his feed bins.”’ She deftly transferred a juicy quad- 
rant to a small plate and passed it. Then she placed her 
elbows upon the table, her chin upon her folded hands and 
twinkled at Eben over the top of them. “If any feller kin 
prove to me he ain’t knowin’ strong drink by sight nur 
smell nur taste yit, the chances is I’d be all fur him, fur I 
just ain’t naturally natured to be awerse to the males. But 
this here’s the kink in the tail: There ain’t no way of 
provin’ it to me, fur I ain’t taking none of their words fur 
it. No, not on top of oaths, even.”’ She laughed gayly. 
“So I guess I stay single a while yet, ain’t it?” 

“T’ll sample another cup coffee,” said Eben. He 
spooned into his pie and ravished it. 

That night Eben was awakened suddenly. Jacob’s arm 
was stretched from beneath the bedclothes. Upon the 
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“There's Sheriff A-Settin’ and Up There a Pieceways is the Jail Yet" 


floor beneath his pendent fingers 
was the stick. It was pointing 
toward the box under the bed. 
Mrs. Stettler found Eben droop- 
ing in the darkened room the fol- 
lowing day as she noiselessly entered 
with a cake of 
scouring soap in a 
small pan. She 
looked down at the 
pinched figure and 
her own eyes misted. 
**Don’t ery no 
tears now,’ she 
urged softly. 
ie 4 ‘*Mind of how 
‘ a happy he is. Mind 
: . of how he’s flyin’ 
with them wings at. 
And I make no 
doubt he kin git 
dare fur to shed the 
harp if it kreistles 
him to pack it. Yes, 
I would guess any- 






how! AnAnumber- 
—o . . 
Sane cy one saint like what 
2 he is!” 


Eben raised 
dreary eyes to the 
scouring soap. 

“Let the handles. I know I ain't foolin’ him none, but 
leave them black anyways.” 

Even then the slow conviction was rooting in his mind 
that he had not carried out either of his father’s last wishes. 
He had given fifty dollars for the casket when Jacob had 
emphatically stipulated that he was to give nothing. As 
for the matrimonial obligation, clearly now he remembered 
the words: “You keep on a-makin’ up till she’ll have you 
a’ready.”’ 

Vague panic thridded him during the weeks that fol- 
lowed, 

Jacob Shreier, dead, had more hold upon his son than 
ever Jacob Shreier, living. 

Crystallized finally from the murky flux of indecisions 
two clear courses of action. He would keep on‘making up 
to the widow. If she would not have him, and she had 
hearteningly promised that she would not, he at least would 
have obeyed. As to the casket, nothing would ever force 
him into paying the fifty dollars on account. As for the 
other fifty, he would watch all his life for the chance to get 
it back. 

Four months was Eben in arriving at these decisions. He 
had first to make the mental grooves over which decisions 
passed. 

In the meantime he had received a bill from Hel- 
fenstein, which he had thriftily transformed into three 
lamplighters and placed with other paper spills in the 
red tumbler beside the lamp. He had received also a 
letter written upon paper too flimsy to be transformed 
into any useful article whatever. The wording was: 


“Dear Sir Eben Shreier I am settling my nefhew 
Arley up in a branch off my same business in | 
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Andore City so I am needing money so please take notice 
again to that fifty you are owing me | am needing ali money 
where owes me for the reason that settling up a branch 
costs very dear so I ask your attentions to said prompt debt 
“yours truely 
“RUDOLPH HELFENSTEIN.” 


Eben carefully replaced the letter within the envelope 
and carefully disposed of it within the kitchen stove. But he 
could not dispose of the author of the letter so summarily. 
Indeed, during the months that. followed he sometimes had 
the misgiving that he would never dispose of him in any 
manner whatsoever, 

“Now looky here!"’ a voice panted behind him one Sat- 
urday when he was loading groceries into the tail of his 
wagon. “I been a-holdin’ off and a-hoidin’ off fur the rea- 
son that you Shreiers has the name of good pay, but I ain't 
fur holdin’ off no longer.” Mr. Helfenstein always panted. 
He was a large man with a tan-red face composed of puffy 
segments among which lurked eyes the color of raisins. 
The two segments which composed his chin were pune- 
tuated by a dimple so deep as to appear dark in the center. 
Mr. Helfenstein's visage in fact was. not unlike a lumpish 
cooky baked to a turn. “And I guess it wouldn't set so 
good with youse if I went to work and give you a shamed 
face in front of the town. Ain’t that a fact?" 

“Yes.” Eben climbed to the seat and took up the reins 

Mr. Helfenstein snorted and pushed back his hat. 

“Well, then! Take notice to it. Fur if you ain’t’’-—he 
chested toward a populous porch—‘‘a-takin’ notice from 
your own accords, I know somepun where’il fetch you. 
There’s sheriff a-settin’’’—he jerked his head toward 
Sheriff Kutz, astride his roan at the hitching post“ and 
up there a pieceways is the ‘jail yet." He twiddled his 
thumb over his shoulder. 4 

Eben started. A communal gasp from the porch was 
followed by a salvo of disapproving expectoration. 

“Now, here!” Deacon Wackernage!l got his voice. 
“Youse could get put off of church fur somepun like that. 
A-sickin’ the law onto a brother Ewangelical! I guess 
you'd be losin’ some church corpses ower it too, [ ain’t 
a-puttin’ none of my dead family to youse, | pass my prom- 
ise on that, if youse go to work a-lawin’ in the church.” 

Helfenstein swished a wrathful coat tail 

“And where would youse be puttin’ them then? I got 
the business all in this here front end of the county, and 
now my new branch has got it at the hind end.” 

“T ain’t so sure’ —Boomershine, the storekeeper, con- 
fronted him. “Your branch nephew ain't the onliest 
undertaker in Andore. And even if that there other one is 
a furriner from Ioway, I guess he could split off some busi- 
ness fur you, fur all.” 

“Now, gents” —Sheriff Adlai Kutz urged the pacific nose 
of his tall roan forward—‘ what does this here spite talk 
make? It don’t go no furder. Helfenstein knows a'ready 
it ain’t no money nowhere till the harvest is all. Ain't so, 
Helfenstein?” 

The segments of Helfenstein’s visage rose and fell cvbis- 
tically as they digested this new point of view. His raisin 
eyes stirred in search of graceful escape. 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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For an Agonizing Instant the Widow Suspended the Knife Above the Pie She Was Bisecting and Turned 
Upon Him, Her Head Knocked Askew by Surprise 
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BULL’S BETTING BILL 





j HERE is one 
story told in 
Great Brit 


By E. C. Buley 


October 4, 1924 


proportionately, 
in the Brit‘sh Isles. 
Only the British 





ain which is al 


ways sure of a 
laugh, no matter 
how often it is re 
peated or in what 
company it is re 
lated. It hast 
with a benevolent 
ld lady whose 


mind was sorely 


exercised abou! 
shabby man whom 
she saw every day 
standing atasir et 
corner in her Len 
don suburb. Rain 
or shine, the man 
with the breken 
boots and the pa 
thetic faee war 
alwaysthere,scan 
ning with wistful 
eyes the features 
of ev ery passer-i\ 

One day as the old 
lady was passing 
his corner sehe 
heard him ask the 
man who waiked 
in front of her, 
“Anyfink fer me 
ter-dye,guv'nor? 

A surly headshak« 
was the only repiy; 


but the dear id 
lady hurried off 
home, quite sure 


that she had found 


at last the anawer 





to the problem 





which had so dis MT BY THE LOMOON TIMES 
treased her The 
habby man must be one of the million unemployed; 


a gallant soul who refused tamely to submit to the 
curse of idleness, but went out into the highways and 
sought work from all who passed his way 

With a trembling hand the old lady wrote upon a 
sheet of paper her simple message of good cheer in 
two words ‘‘Never despair.” In the paper she 
wrapped ten good English shillings, and then trotted 
ackage unobtrusively into the 


out again, 10 slip the 


pocr fellow's hand 


‘‘What De You Know Today?” 


TEXT day when she walked that way she was much 
4% embarrassed to see him cross the road in order to 
and more embarrassed still when he 
slipped into her hand a little wad of Treasury notes, 
murmuring in a hoarse voice, ‘‘’Ow do yer find them 
that wye, ivdy? Twenty ter one; and won wiv ‘is ‘ead 
tucked under ‘is wing, I'm told, What do yer know 
ter~lye, lydy?’ 

Yes, we all laugh very heartily whenever that story 
crops up. It’s a good old wheeze, don’t you know, 
because it's so damn absurd, if you follow me. As if 
any old lady, however innocent, could fail to identify 
4 bookie’s runner when she saw him working his joint 
at the street corner. Children in arms know the book- 
maker's man, and what he is for. Wherever you turn, 
there is the runner in receipt of custom; in every 
workshop and factory, and in every block of office 
buildings. You ean sve him loafing on every likely 
street corner; and in the guise of milkman or baker's 
boy he connects up with the betting housewife at the 
back door of the British suburban home. It is far easier 
tc make a bet in Great Britain than to buy a postage stamp; 
for the facilities for betting are equal to a swiftly increasing 
demand. Have you been told that the British invariably 
open a conversation with a remark about the weather? 
Don't believe it. They come at you with the blunt, money- 
losing question, ‘What do you know today?” 

Quite recently I was held up on a walking tour by tor- 
renta of rain and forced to spend an afternoon in a little 
alehouse in a village of the Cotswold Hills. The whole 
place consisted of a store, half a dozen thatched cottages 
and my little inn. After prowling about the house for 
something to read, and finding nothing better than a cata 
logue of artificial manures, I said to the red-cheeked girl 


intercept her 





SF we 





a 


suckers refer to 
one another, 
briefly and con- 
temptuously, as 
mugs. 

John Bull has to 
foot a betting bill 
tj which is growing 
: ae each year by leaps 
P and bounds; and 
the mugs pay 
every penny of it. 
It maintains di- 
rectly the sport of 
horse racing and 
the great army of 
professionals of all 
kinds who live and 
prosper on the 
sport; and in- 
directly it contrib- 
utes to the 
breeding of horses 
for cavalry pur- 
poses, and of hunt- 
ers and the more 
expensive kinds of 
saddle horses. 


Guesses 


OW big John’s 

betting bill 
has grown, nobody 
4 knows exactly. A 
Ss, year or two ago its 
; dimensions at- 
tracted the notice 
of the British 
eo: Treasury, on the 














A General View of the Crowd at Epsom Downs. Above —the 
King and Queen in Their Royal Coach Arriving for the Open: 
ing of the Ascot Races 


of the establishment, “Isn't there a book of any kind in 
this place?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, with the defensive readiness 
of one meeting an intolerable insinuation against her home 
town. - “‘ Mr. Giles, who keeps the store, has a big connec- 
tion hereabouts. But there's no need for you to go out 
into the rain, sir. The guv’nor lays them himself.” 

So this little hamlet, containing possibly a hundred 
people, boasted two prudent acquisitive souls who “laid 
them."’ Most of the ninety-eight others, I found on in- 
quiry, were get-rich-quick idealists who “backed them.” 
They are the kind of people who are born, we hear. once a 
minute in the United States of America; and more often, 


lookout for fresh 

sources of revenue, 
and an official proposal to tax betting was promulgated. 
Various people, all of whom ought to have known, 
hazarded guesses as to the possible revenue from a 
10 per cent tax on betting. Sir Walter Gilbey, a racing 
authority, thought about $100,000,000. A leading 
bookmakersaid it might possibly run up to $10,000,000. 
The revenue officials declared that they would never 
have mentioned such a proposal if they had not been 
sure of at least $25,000,000. 

The outcome of the proposal was the appointment 
of a royal commission to inquire into betting and the 
revenue to be derived from taxing it. Before dealing 
with the history of that inquiry I must attempt some 
outline of the conduct of horse racing in Great Britain. 
On every week day of the year, except Christmas Day, 
Good Friday and an occasional Monday, there is an 
official race meeting. Often two are held on the same 
day, and sometimes even more than two. The book 
of Racing Form shows that more than 5000 race horses 
are always kept in training; and the average cost of 
a race horse—keep, entries, traveling expenses and 
jockeys’ fees—may be set down at $300 a year. Thus 
the racing of horses costs their owners $15,006,000 a 
year, against which may be set $5,000,000, approx- 
imately, distributed in prize money. 

Here is an annual deficit of $10,000,000, for a start. 
In the good old days—when the number of horses was 
iar smaller, of course—the patrician families of the 
country met this charge almost entirely out of their 
own pockets, They still govern the sport of horse 
racing through the Jockey Club, a fine old institution 
of less than a hundred members, at the head of which 
stand the king and the princes. But the dukes and 
earls and barons whose family names are written so 

large on the annals of the British turf can no longer afford 
to maintain big strings of race horses. Most of them are 
content with one or two, just to carry their historic jackets 
at Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood and Doncaster. 
The principal owners nowaday. are successful business 
men, who race on entirely different lines. They cannot get 
into the Jockey Club, of course, and that body maintains 
the tradition that the sport goes on unaltered in any way. 
At the inquiry to which I have already referred, their titled 
senior steward gravely told the commission that the Jockey 
Club ‘“‘took no cognizance of betting.”’ 

Yet the majority of present-day owners look to betting 
in order to make both ends meet. They know that every 
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day a big pool of money is sub- 
scribed by hundreds of thou- 
sands of mugs and intrusted to 
Britain’s army of bookmakers 
for distribution. By far the 
greater part of this pool is bet 
away from the course. The bet- 
ting owner can avail himself of 
it away from the course, and se- 
cretly. And I shall hope to show 
that although there are still own- 
ers who do not bet, or who go 
openly into the betting ring and 
confide their expectations of 
winning to their friends, own- 
ers as a body recoup themselves 
from the betting pool for their 
outlay on racing, and annually 
take more out of the sport than 
they put into it. 

The bookmaker makes this 
possible. Great Britain first in- 
vented the bookmaker, and re- 
mains the only country which 
protects the profitable gambling 
monopoly he holds; for Great 
Britain alone refuses official 
sanction to the totalizator or pari 
mutuel—the device for mechan- 
ical betting adopted by every 
other country in the world. Ac- 
cording to evidence furnished to 
the commission, there are 6000 
bookmakers in Great Britain. I 
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have seen an authoritative list An Aerial View Showing the Thousands of Cars Parked Outside the Grand Stand at Epsom 


showing 8600 names, kept by a 

man who used it for money- 

making purposes; and he admitted it was incomplete. Some 
of these men rent big suites of offices and employ small 
armies of clerks. They advertise spaciously in the most ex- 
pensive newspapers; they are able to keep race horses them- 
selves and to live expensively. 


Hopes and Fears of the Bookies 


HOSE who follow the meetings have to meet heavy trav- 

eling expenses and admission fees for themselves and 
their workers—clerks, runners and hangers-on. Every 
bookmaker is an employer on a scale more or less elaborate; 
and a conservative estimate might set the number of per- 
sons who exist on the bookmaking industry at 70,000, 
without reckoning their dependents. One hesitates to 
estimate the sum 
they annually de- 


Downs During the Derby 


tax, like everything else. But the proposal held two possi- accepting and paying cash openly, as he is ailowed—under 
a legal fiction which rules that a race course is not a place, 
On the one hand, a betting tax might end their existence while a street corner is a place. 
altogether. The authorities might take the simple and Next comes the man who calls himself a turf commission 
direct course of making bookmaking illegal and of install- agent or a turf accountant. He rents office buildings and 
ing the totalizator, thus collecting the whole of their tax maintains countless telephone wires. The legal fiction 
without any difficulty or possibility of evasion. That which protects him is that the bets telephoned to him are 
was what the bookmakers feared. What they hoped was simply commissions, which his agents execute with real 
that the collection of the betting tax might be left in their bookmakers on the course. He may do this kind of betting 
hands, just as the collection of the heavy taxes upon drink as long as he conducts his business on credit lines. If his 
is left in the hands of the British publican. In that case credit customers decline to meet his weekly accounts the 
they could see their position in the British law being regu- law refuses him any process, since it does not recognize 


bilities cf immense importance to them. 


larized at last. They could see their profitable monopoly gaming transactions. 


confirmed, and handed over to them with official sanction. The third kind of bookie—the street-corner man-—asks 
It was a glorious dream while it lasted, and the bookmakers for no fiction of the law to cover his transactions. He 
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all agreed to say nothing unkind 
about the proposed betting tax. 

Something of the nature of 
their dream was actually pro 
posed. An official scheme was 
actually put forward for the 
licensing of betting houses, where 
the bookmaker could receive 
cash and give out betting tickets, 
each carrying a stamp worth 
one-tenth of the sum risked by 
the mug. The commission gave 
one hasty glance at that scheme, 
and then heard evidence on the 
amount of revenue it would yield 
The evidence was contradictory, 
but it enabled the commission to 
decide that the total sum would 
not justify the means proposed 
for its collection. Since it would 
be necessary to make betting 
houses at least es common as 
drinking houses, nobody found 
any fault with the conclusions 
of the commission. 

































Waat is a Place? 







HE bookmaker found himself 

just where he had been before, 
with neither his hopes nor his 
fears justified. There are three 
varieties of him in Great Britain, 
and the attitude of the law to 
each variety is reraarkable and 
illogical, First comes the bookie 
who bets openly on the course, 

















simply defies the 
law. The most im- 





duct from the pool 
intrusted to them 
for distribution, in 
order thai the 
spart of kings 
and also of mugs 
may prosper and 
the great industry 
of horse breeding 
may suffer no set- 
back. But the cost 
of the bookie is un- 
doubtedly the big- 
gest of the items 
in John Bull’s bet- 
ting bill. 

When the pro- 
posal to tax bet- 
ting was put 
forward the book- 
makers held a 
meeting in camera 
to consider their 
attitude toward 
the plan. If you 
imagine that they 
decided to oppose 
the proposal, tooth 
and nail, you have 
another guess 
coming to you. 
The mere possi- 
bility of a tax be- 
ing imposed upon 
betting did not 
trouble them in 
the slightest de- 
gree. They should 
worry when the 
easiest thing in the 
world would be to 
pass the buck. The 











portant and sur- 
prising evidence 
offered to the bet 
ting commission 
refers te this type 
of bookie, and it 
was provided by 
the police. They 
agree that the 
street-corner 
bookie is the only 
person who ever 
succeeded in un- 
dermining and 
breaking down the 
innate law-abiding 
instinet of the 
British people. All 
the police efforts 
to check illegal 
bookmaking ar 
rendered useless 
by public sympa 
thy with the book 
maker, One has to 
understand just 
how much the 
British public will 
endure at the 
handa of the law in 


























order to grasp 
what this means 
One instance may 
suffice. A law says 
that tobacco and 
eigarettes may not 
be sold after eight 
o'clock at night 

The opportunities 
for buying and 
selling tobacco af 

ter that hour are 
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“Redkin Told Me Today That One of His Acquaintances, a Red of the Deepest Dye, Came to Him Last Night With a Rather Ugly Story"’ 


x 
PFTVEA at the castle was a delightful, informal little 
function, shorn completely of the ceremony and 
severity that one would naturally expect in a royal 


household. The only shadow of constraint was that cast 
by the pair who had just come in from a stroll through 
the grounds, and even that was rendered unnoticeable by 
the extremely clever acting of the pair themselves. 

Virginia was especially gay—a circumstance which 
added considerably to the depression that had settled 
down upon her fellow performer. However, his own well- 
simulated air of indifference had an equally distressing 
effect on her. Each therefore was wholly successful in 
deceiving the other, and each was inwardly miserable. 
Outwardly, both of them were without a care in the world. 
Standing in ther own shadows, each gazed disconsolately 
into the sunshine that surrounded the other. 

She was sorely afflicted with self-pity growing out of the 
censciousness that she had made a fool of herself in his 
eyes, She had behaved in a most undignified manner. 
She had been very silly and schooigirlish in prompting the 
now detestable scheme that had succeeded so happily on 

he day of his arrival in Graustark. What a fool she had 
been even to imagine that he was heart whole and fancy 
free! Of course he was in love with someone else. There 
must surely be a girl at home—an American girl. It was 
all poppycock his saying— or if not actually saying, at any 
rate implying ‘that he had been true to Rosa Schmitz all 
these years. Persiflage! Idle flattery! Testing her vanity 
as if she were a harebrained, unsophisticated ninny! Some- 
how chagrin was uppermost over regret in her meditations. 

Yorke, on the other hand, by a singular coincidence in 
speculation, attributed her eagerness to have the ridiculous 
marriage legally dissolved as quickly as possible to a de- 
cision on her part to marry someone else. No doubt the 
husband already had been selected; plans probably were 
fairly under way for the royal nuptials; all that remained 
to be done was to get rid of a pernicious obstacle bearing 
the neme of Yorke. There was sumething significant, and 
decidedly nauseating as well, in her request that he refrain 
from mentioning the scene with Prince Hubert in the park. 


Now that he had had time to think it over, the reason 
she had given was an exceedingly flimsy one. She had 
said: 

“I think it would be a mistake for you to complain, Mr. 
Yorke. Let me be the talebearer. Prince Hubert, after 
all, is the guest of Graustark. If anyone is to report him, 
I think it would be much better if I did it rather than you.” 

Was Hubert the husband they had chosen for her? 
Was that the reason why she seemed so nervous and self- 
conscious when she asked him to say nothing about the 
brute’s conduct? Hubert? That gorilla! Good Lord, 
what was the matter with Virginia’s mother that she could 
countenance such a hideous sacrifice? 

Under other cenditions, Yorke weuld have enjoyed the 
cozy, informal little tea for four, served in Princess Bevra’s 
boudoir. He would have been able more fully to appre- 
ciate the delicate attention his charming hostess had paid 
him when she admitted him, a wayfaring stranger, to the 
privacy of an apartment in which none save the most 
intimate of her friends were received or entertained. 

He was not, of course, unmindful of the distinction 
accorded him, nor was he without a very deep and glowing 
sense of satisfaction. He was conscious of a feeling of 
exaltation such as he had never known before. He had 
been secretly apprehensive. He had anticipated some- 
thing stiff and formal and, in a manner of speaking, 
starchy. He found exactly the reverse. After what he 
had seen of the great castie, in all its lofty, somewhat 
somber stateliness, this warm, friendly little room was a 
surprise and a delight. Virginia had hurried him through 
spacious halls and galleries, peopled by glittering attend- 
ants, rigid guardsmen and forbidding vacuums accoutered 
in suits of mail; up the long, gorgeous stairway that 
ascended from these overpowering regions of pomp to vast 
carpeted corridors whose turns and angles seemed endless 
and confusing; and in time to what she described as the 
left wing, where generations of Graustark’s princes and 
princesses had lived and died just like other people. 

Here, at the end of the impressive journey, they came 
to the real domicile of the princess, a home within a home. 


Here was Graustark’s hearthstone, her nursery, her sgnc- 
tuary. And here he found a cheerful, unregal welcome 
that banished all his misgivings; here was an amazing 
contrast to the frigorific austerity that had daunted him 
below, that had made him feel small and insignificant. 

A wood fire blazed merrily in a shallow brick fireplace, 
incongruously reminiscent of flat life in New York. 
Nothing medieval about that saucy little fireplace, nor 
about the things that stood on the white mantelpiece above 
it; dainty up-to-the-minute little things that bore tes- 
timony to the extreme modernity of the fastidious young 
woman who reigned over this bright corner of the grim 
old pile. A rich Chinese rug of a delicate rose hue covered 
the floor; the hangings were exquisite; the few pictures 
on the walls were gay in color and subject; the furbishings 
were bright and jaunty; the chairs comfortable, the chaise 
longue seductive, the divan luxurious. 

An escritoire over near the window revealed a condition 
of disorderliness that existed nowhere else in the room; it 
was littered with letters, note paper, envelopes, blotters, 
pens and pencils, to say nothing of a partially obscured 
engagement book, a calendar and a small but well-worn 
dictionary—that most indispensable friend of all females 
in distress. Altogether an ineffably feminine room and 
therefore appealing to men. 

A fender bench guarded the fireplace. On this Virginia 
sat down, her back to the fire. From time to time she 
altered her position to crack her heels against the frame of 
the fender as if beating tire to some mute melody that 
was running through her head. She had not removed her 
amart little hat. Her coat and gloves had been carelessly 
cast on a chair just inside the door. Her cheeks were still 
tinged with the rosy flush that the kiss of the wind had 
kindled. 

“Would you prefer something else?’’ Prince Robin had 
thoughtfully inquired of Yorke as tea was being brought 
in by a flunky. 

“Tea, thank you, your highness.” 

“All you have to do is to say the word,” continued the 
prince, lifting his eyebrows encouragingly and hospitably. 
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“Mr. Yorke prefers tea, Bobby,” announced Princess 
Bevra. ‘ Didn’t you hear him say so?” 

“T heard him say he’d take tea, but I didn’t hear him 
say he preferred it, my dear.” 

“But I do prefer it,”” Yorke made haste to assert. “I am 
already intoxicated with joy, of course.”’ 

It was at this precise juncture that Princess Virginia 
first began to beat time with her heels against the fender. 

“We thought you would like it much better if just we 
four made a little family party of it, Mr. Yorke,” Bevra 
had explained, as he was presented by her sister. ‘‘ Much 
nicer than a regular tea battle, especially when two-thirds 
of the enemy forces can tear you to shreds without your 
understanding a word they’re saying. Besides,”’ she had 
gone on, with the most disarming smile he had ever seen, 
“‘you are a sort of brother-in-law, don’t you know.” 

“What one might call a sort of foster husband,” added 
Prince Robin, laughing. 

“Don’t be idiotic,” said Virginia. 

Yorke could not help comparing the two sisters. Bevra 
was beautiful, fascinating. She was several years older 
than Virginia, slender and graceful, merry-eyed, soft- 
voiced, and with the most infectious of gurgles when she 
laughed. She lacked the vivid, radiant coloring of her 
sister—but there he stopped, realizing that he was prej- 
udiced. She was exquisite in a filmy tea gown of azure 
blue. Her arms and neck were perfect. 

Prince Robin was a strikingly handsome fellow, with 
dark, smiling eyes and a joyous laugh. He was not more 
than thirty-two or three, tall, smooth-shaven, clear- 
skinned and—at the moment—as rumpled-haired as a 
boy. His greenish, sun-stained Norfolk jacket was sadly 
in need of cleansing and repair; a jagged rent just above 
the right knee of his knickerbockers bore evidence of hav- 
ing been hurriedly mended by an unskilled tailor—who, in 
this case, happened to be his wife—and one of the side 
patch pockets. of his jacket bulged with a pair of heavy 
fleece-lined gloves. There were mud streaks and splotches 
on his golf stockings, and the pumps in which his feet were 
incased had seen better days, but not recently. He wore a 
soft collar and a rather gay-striped necktie. Certainly in 
a sartorial sense he fell far short of typifying royalty as 
we commoners are prone to look upon it from an ancient 
conception of purple and fine raiment. He slumped in- 
dolently down into his chair, one knee over the other. 








Yorke took a tremendous liking to him from the start. 
He was a regular fellow, to quote from the American's 
stock of unvoiced impressions. He possessed a rare charm 
and the even rarer faculty for making it felt without the 
faintest trace of condescension. He treated Yorke as if 
he were an equal in all respects. Something passed 
between these two young men as they shook hands and 
looked into each other’s eyes that made them bond fellows 
in spirit. 

Yorke was not long in discovering that the home life 
of royal families differs very little from that of ordinary 
beings. He was permitted to witness a rather uncon- 
ventional little scene between the rulers of Graustark. 
Bevra had taken Robin to task for appearing in such 
an outlandish costume—“especially those disreputable 
purnps.”’ 

“Really, Bobby, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
You are perfectly disgraceful.” 

“But, hang it all, Bevvy, I was late. I didn’t have time 
to change anything except my shoes. You ought to thank 
your lucky stars I didn’t blunder in here tracking mud all 
over the place.” 

“But you’ve got a dozen pairs of decent-looking shoes, 
old dear.” 

“Takes time to lace ’em. I’m sure Mr. Yorke doesn’t 
think the less of me for putting on a comfortable pair of 
pumps. He’s a man—-he knows.” 

“Even muddy boots would have been better than those 
awful things.” 

“Lord, I’ve seen you take Danny over your knee many 
a time for coming in here with muddy shoes.” 

“Virgie, don’t forget to remind me to have them thrown 
into the fire tonight.” 

“He's got a worse pair than those, Bev—-the ones you 
gave him for Christmas the first year you were married.” 

“Nobodyshall destroy that pair,” declared Robin. “‘ They 
are going to become the most cherished of our family 
heirlooms. My great-grandchildren ——— Oh, I’m sorry, 
Mr. Yorke; I forgot to offer you a cigarette. We all smoke 
in here. It’s good for the ceiling.” 

Whereupon Bevra pinched his ear and announced that 
if it took her last penny he should have a new pair of 
carpet slippers for his next birthday. 

It developed later that the prince was not only a 
great admirer of Colonel Roosevelt but an emulator as 
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well. He had been off in the hilis with some woedsmen 
that afternoon, chopping down trees! 

When, after a most charming and delightful hour, 
Yorke rose to take his departure, Prince Robin volunteered 
to conduct him on a sight-seeing tour of the castle, after 
which a car would be in readiness to take him to the 
Regengetz. 

Left alone with her sister, Virginia's demeanor under- 
went a swift and startling change. Her gayety forsook 
her almost as soon as the two men disappeared down the 
corridor. 

“‘Bevvy dear,” she said, solemn-eyed and serious, “you 
remember what I told you a long time ago? Well, it’s 
true.” 

“I don’t know what you are talking about. 
told me a lot of things, you know.” 

“TI mean about him.” 

“Oh? Well, he is all you said he was, dear-— perfectly 
delightful, and -—— Ps 

“For heaven's sake, don’t you remember me telling you 
that I was in love with him?” cried Virginia impatiently 

“Oh, that! Certainly I remember’ ii.” She looked 
deeply into her sister’s eyes, and then said slowly, “And 
you are still in love with him—is that what you mean?” 

“Yes, that’s just it, Bev. I am in love with him--only 
more so than ever. For a long, long time he was a—well, 
a phantom, a sort of dream man. I riever expected to see 
him again. And now he isn’t a phantom, nor is he a dream 
any longer. He is real, and he is here where I can touch 
him with my hands, and speak to him, and hear his voice, 
and 24 

“Go on, dear. Why do you pause?” 

“I was just about to say precious little good it does 
me,”’ sighed Virginia. “I think—in fact 1 am sure-~he 
loves someone else. Oh, don’t laugh, Bevvy! I'm fright- 
fully unhappy.” 

“But, Virginia dear,” cried the princess, instantly sober, 
“what difference could it possibly make to you if he were 
in love with you and not with someone else? You 
couldn’t—you couldn’t marry him, .you know.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t, couldn’t I?” cried Virginia, a combined 
note of triumph and defiance in her voice. “Why, biess 
your stupid old heart, I don’t have to marry him! I am 
already married to him, That's what all the hullabaloo 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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“Surely You Wouldn't Have Been Such a Goose as to Get Up at Four o’Clock to Have Breakfast With a Couple of Grouchy Men" 
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yet, when I opened them again, the sun was coming 
through the windows. I was still sitting in my 
chair, for I had learned to doze away in such a fashion 
when the night 
was stormy and we 


[ vet when 1 I had closed my eyes for a second only, 
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tell hat and his cane i= his right hand, and his hat was 
as smooth and glossy as his broadcloth coat. Some- 
thing of the early morning sunlight seemed to be 
reflected from his face. I had never seen him more 
tranquil or more 
like a man who 





might be called 
on deck. Mur- 
dock’s daughter 
was still sitting 
iooking at the fire 
Indeed only the 
daylight was there 
to tell me that I 
had been asleep at 
all. There was no 
confused groping 
in my mind which 
ao often fotlows 
sleep, so that I 
sometimes think 
I must have been 
half awake all the 
while, according to 
the habit we learn 
at sea. I only re- 
member being 
aware that the 
time had come for 
everything I had 
expected. 

“Why didn’t 
you wake me up?” 
1 asked 

“You were very 
tired,” she. said 
“You were talk 
ing about a ship, 
and then I saw 
your eyes were 
shut. There was 
no reason to wake 
you.” 

And then I saw 
that ehe was tired 
also. Her gray 
eyes were heavy 
with watching, 
and her siender 
shoulders drooped 








has slept well and 
who welcomes 
what the day may 
bring. The very 
way his gray hair 
was parted from 
his forehead gave 
him an air of re- 
poseful dignity. 
He was looking 
at Captain Mur- 
dock’s daughter 
except for a second 
only when his 
glance turned to 
the broken cup on 
the hearthstone. 

**Good morning, 
Prudence,’’ he 
said. ‘‘What a 
morning it is to be 
alive in!” 

But she did not 
reply. She only 
stood as though 
turned to stone. 

“You look pale, 
Prudence,’’ he 
added kindly. 

And still she 
did not answer, 
and still he never 
turned his head 
toward the window 
where I was stand- 
ing. 

**‘Come,”’ said 
Eliphalet Greer. 
“The sun is out 
again. And your 
father—is he out 
too? He cannot 
have left without 
waiting for me.” 

And then she 








with weariness, 
but her Ups were 
bent in a smile 
such as I had seen on the night before, a mirthless wistful 
amile, which seerned to make her aloof and sufficient unto 
herself. 

‘I had many things to think about,” she added. “ Yes, 
a great many.’ 

1 rose stiffly, walked over to the window and looked out. 
Che sun was higher than I had thought. I knew he would 
be coming soon, I remember wondering what would hap- 
pen when we two met, but I only wondered incuriously, 
for | was certain of only one thing. I could not leave with- 
out seeing him, and though I did not know what I was 
going to say or do, I was not worried, for somehow it alli 
seemed settled 

The breeze was very light that morning, and the storm 
was gone like some vision in the night. I hardly need to 
describe it, for you know the way a seaport town looks 
after a northwester in the spring. There is never another 
time wheén it seems half so clean and bright. The water is 
never so biue as it is then, and the sky is never so clear and 
soft. The sunlight is peculiariy mellow and kindly as it 
strikes upen the houses, like the sun of some more genial 
land. 

The grass had taken on that first faint green of spring 
after that stormy night. The branches of the elm trees 
seemed less bare as they moved with the breeze. There 
were bits of cloud still in the sky, torn and fragile as down, 
and as white as sun-bleached linen, and the whitecaps on 
the harbor waves, which kept jumping up and vanishing 
again, were as white as the clouds themselves, and the 
water sparkled like tinsel beneath the sun. I could hardly 
remeniber that there had been a stormy night until 
| looked out toward the center of the stream. It was only 
out there that i could see the aftermath of the evening's 
gale. 

The Ruth was lying at anchor, but she had the look of 
one of her crew after a night’s debauch ashore. Two of her 
main yards hac gone, and still lay tangled in her broken 
shrouds. Her foretop had snapped clean off, and was still 
lapping against her side, half out of the water in a tangle 





My Mext Recollection Was of Hotding Eliphatet Greer by the Shoulders, and of Mr. Parton Leaning Against the Walt 


of ropes and Jesser wreckage. Her bowsprit was crushed 
into yellow splinters, and her paint was scratched and 
smeared. I ceuld almost think she had been treated to 
deliberate violence if I had not been acquainted with the 
vicissitudes of storm. 

Then about a cable length below her I saw another ves- 
sel, which I had never noticed cross our bar before. She 
was a brigantine, painted black with white ports with 
sharp-cut bows and narrow in the beam. She was one of 
a class of light fast trading vessels such as I had seen build- 
ing in the Delaware, designed for quick sailing and light 
cargoes. It did not take more than half a glance to see 
what had happened, for the paint was clean off her port 
side, and her bulwarks were in slivers. Her mainmast was 
sprung so that it tipped far to the starboard, and her crew 
were already at work clearing her bows of wreckage. Yes, 
she was the ship that came from God knows where. I al- 
most forgot my own thoughts as I watched her. Whoever 
stood aft that night must have known our bar better than 
I did to push her through in the teeth of a northwest gale 
without a pilot or a chance to take a sounding. 

I have found that things often happen when you are 
least alert, and I have always found it hard to think of 
other matters when a strange ship comes to-port. I was 
still staring out the window, and was just about to call to 
Murdock’s daughter to come and look also, when I heard 
a footstep and the click of the latch on the kitchen door. 
I turned about slowly, and stood very still, but I could feel 
my hand trembling, and my heart beating in my throat. 
The latch had been raised softly and now the door was 
opening deliberately and smoothly. I knew before I ever 
saw who was there that Murdock would never open a door 
like that. Then the door opened wider. Eliphalet Greer 
was standing on the threshold. 

I cannot tell how I expected him to look, but somehow 
his appearance surprised me. His clothes were newly 
brushed. His hair was smoothed back from his forehead. 
His gold watch chain seemed more solid than ever as it 
stretched across his black waistcoat. He was holding his 


spoke, but before 
. she did so she 
darted a glance toward the window where I was standing. 
She must have read the way I felt, and if she did she had 
a reason for what she said. 

““Yes,”’ she replied hastily, “he’s gone outdoors. He 
wants you to look for him down at the wharves. He wants 
you right away. Please go! Oh, please hurry!” 

“Prudence,” said Eliphalet Greer, “you look very 
lovely this morning; yes, as beautiful as the virgin that 
filled her lamp with oil. What makes you so, I wonder? 
Your hair’s no longer brown, it has a golden touch. It 
makes mv mind go back a long, long way to see you. So 
he’s goné out? Well, it makes no difference.” 

“But it does!”’ she cried. ‘‘It does! Oh, please go!” 

He knew there was something wrong then. I could see 
his eyelids flicker and his lips grow taut. He turned 
quickly, and then he saw me by the window. It will be 
a long while before 1 forget that old man’s face. There 
was no surprise upon it, nor was there fear or anger. Rather 
it had the look of the face in my dreams as he held the wheel 
of that phantom ship. He seemed to be staring straight 
through me, as though I were only a bit of haze obscuring 
something which lay far beyond. 

For a moment he stood quite rigid, and then there was a 
clattering sound. For the second time I had known him 
Eliphalet Greer had dropped his cane. It dropped to the 
floor, and his high hat dropped with it, and rolled toward 
the table, catching up the dust and in a moment turning 
old and battered. For a second longer he stood so, clasping 
and unclasping his hands, and then he spoke. 

“‘God’s will be done,”’ he said, and that was all. 

There was no hypocrisy about that speech. For the 
moment I could not answer. It was so different from what 
I had expected that I only stared at him, for suddenly the 
lines of his face had deepened, not with anger, not with 
hate. Instead it was lined with pain, as it had been in his 
countingroom, as it had been when the sun struck upon 
him on the deck of the Felicity. Something had seized 
again upon him. Out of the shadows which surrounded 
him some unseen hand had struck. 
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“*Prudence,” he said, ‘‘bring me a chair. I seem to be 
growing very old.” 

He sat himself down stiffly, and his chin sank into the 
folds of his neckecloth, but his eyes were still upon me, 
unwavering, as though he could see somewhere beyond. 

“* As ye sow, so shall ye reap,” he said. ‘‘ Yes, God’s will 
be done,”’ 

He was still clasping and unclasping his hands, and now 
he moved his right hand uncertainly toward his chest. 

“Mr. Greer,”’ I said, ‘‘put down your hand.” 

Eliphalet Greer gave a slight start, as though I had 
aroused him from some reverie. 

My voice grew louder, and had a ring to it which made 
him look up. “If you strike at me again, if you set a paid 
murderer on me, if you attempt to poison my food or 
drink, I’ll know what to do, no matter how old you are. 
I'd do it now if you were standing on your feet!” 

With a quick intake of his breath he pushed ‘himself up 
from his chair, and stood facing me. 

“Well,” he asked, ‘‘what are you going to do?’ 

There was no bravado in his action, neither a trace of a 
sneer nor of defiance in his voice. He was a venerable man 
as he stood there, in spite of the restless furrows about his 
eyes and mouth. 

‘Strike me if you like,” he said. ‘‘I have been struck 
before. Strike me, Charles; I shall turn the other cheek.” 

His speech has a theatrical bombastic sound as I write it 
now, but I know he did not intend it then. I know it, 
though many people in those days delighted in using Biblical 
periods, Yet even then I was not sure he was wholly without 
guile. Somehow I knew intuitively that he was thinking 
and planning all the while. 

“Sit down, Mr. Greer,” I said. ‘You know I cannot 
strike you now.” 

But he only stood looking at me and spoke again very 
gently. ‘‘Charles,” he said, ‘I am sorry, very sorry.” 

Something inside me broke loose then. 

“I know what you're sorry for,”’ I snapped out. “Only 
be careful that you don’t grow sorrier still.”” I stopped in 
an effort to control the anger in my voice. “I’ve said all 
I’m going to say to you,” I went on. ‘‘I know what you 
are. I know so much that you're afraid to stay here while 
I stay, too; but if this town won’t hold us both, Mr. Greer, 
you’re the one who’s going to leave.”’ 

Eliphalet Greer raised his hand with a peculiarly gentle 
dignity. 

“There’s no need to speak so, Charles, at a time like 
this,’ he said sadly. “‘ You misunderstand what I was say- 
ing. I’m not sorry for what I have done. I’m sorry for 
what you have done, nothing more. I’m sorry, because I 
never meant it to 
end the way it 
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trust me I'll be your friend through this. You must leave 
at once. You must get to sea before they find his body.” 

And then I knew what he thought. All of a sudden his 
words fitted together and flashed before my eyes in a shape 
that lent logic to everything which had gone before. 

“*So you think I killed him?” I asked. 

“You and I both killed him, Charles,” said Eliphalet 
Greer very quietly. ‘‘ His blood is on the hands of us both.” 

“‘And now,”’ I inquired, ‘‘as long as I don’t leave one 
way, you think I’d better leave the other. All’s well that 
ends well, Mr. Greer.” 

“T’ll help you,” he said. ‘‘Of course you can’t stay 
now.” 

I watched him very carefully as I spoke, because I knew 
it was hard to tell what he might do when I had finished. 

“*Mr. Greer,” I said, “‘we always seem to misunderstand 
each other about death. Captain Murdock only had an 
accident. He drank his liquor from the wrong cup, and 
I had him sent aboard the Ruth.” 


x 


DON’T know what I expected him to do when I sent 

home that blow, but he did nothing. His eyes were still 
upon me, but again he was not looking at me, but rather 
at something beyond. His lips tightened for a moment 
and then relaxed, nothing more. Was it self-control that 
made him so, I wonder? Or was it something else? I find 
it hard to tell. 

“I’m glad,” he said at length; ‘I have enough upon me 
without that.” 

And he sighed deeply, like a man who is very tired. 
Sometimes I think he was tired then and that everything 
he said was truly spoken. 

“Mr. Greer,” I continued, ‘I wouldn't try to touch me 
again,” 

“You wouldn’t, huh?” came a voice behind me. “Now 
why the hell wouldn’t he?” 

I sprang hastily backward. I don’t believe any of us 
knew that Murdock was there until he spoke, for we all had 
been watching one another, and had forgotten the open 
door. But there he was with his cheeks puffed out and his 
hands in his pockets. 

He was a sickly looking sight. His clothing was wrinkled 
and creased, and covered with patches of dirt as though he 
had rolled on an unswept floor. His hair was wet and 
matted, and his face, generally so red, was of a whitish, 
greenish hue. 

For a second Eliphalet Greer stared at Captain Murdock 
without speaking, but any Christian feeling he may have 
experienced previously seemed to have passed away. 





“So there you are, you bungling fool!" he cried 
‘*Haven’t you made enough of a mess without coming here 
and making it worse?” 

Eliphalet’s speech appeared to jangle discordantly on 
Captain Murdock’s nerves. 

“Fool yourself!” he snorted. ‘Didn't I tell you the 
best thing was to do it nice and clean, like gentiemen al- 
ways doit? A good crack on the head-—didn’t I tell you it 
was the way?” 

The wrinkles around Eliphalet’s eyes deepened 

“Be quiet!"’ he hissed. ‘‘And close that door!" 

But Captain Murdock was engrossed in his own 
thoughts. He had perceived his daughter, and the sight of 
her caused him to give way to a burst of righteous indig 
nation, 

“You Delilah!” he roared. “ Don't you look at me like 
that or I'll punch in both your eyes!” 

‘Be quiet !’’ hissed Eliphalet Greer, striding toward him. 

“Like thunder I'll be quiet!’ retorted Captain Murdock 
in righteous wrath. ‘I’ve had enough of this sort of prayer 
meeting. Didn't want to hurt the hoy, did you? Well, 
stand to one side, and I'll treat him gentile!” 

Just then Captain Murdock’s daughter seized my arm. 

“Run for the door,” she whispered. “Don’t you see 
they won’t let you go?” 

“*Murdock,” said Eliphalet Greer, “lock that door, and 
send that girl upstairs.” 

His jaw had thrust itself forward and he had half closed 
his eyes. 

“ Charles 


he began, and then he stopped, for 
Murdock's daughter had stepped between us. 

“Prudence,” he said, “‘I wish to speak to Mr. Jervaile. 
Murdock, take her out of the room.” 

Captain Murdock made a gesture of profound irritation. 

““Women !"’ he cried in a terrible voices. * Ain’t ( always 
said she'd be crawling over everything? That's what 
comes of having women around. Gentlemen can’t do 
anything they want to do.” 

Eliphalet Greer seemed singularly revived, 

“Did you hear me, Murdock?” he said more loudly, 

“Miss Murdock,” I said, “please don’t worry on my 
account.” 

But Captain Murdock’s mind was always slow, and now 
it was aflame with definite resentment 

“‘Miss Murdock be damned!”’ he roared, and his face 
became purple. 

I can never tell why, but I became aware of another 
force in the confines of that room. Captain Murdock had 
made the balance shift. Eliphalet had turned sway and 
was towering over Captain Murdock. He had forgotten 
me then. They 
had both forgot- 





has.’ 

“Mr. Greer,” I 
interrupted, ‘‘do 
you think I be- 
lieve a word you 
are saying?” 

But Eliphalet 
Greer disregarded 
my remark. 

“Yes,”’ he went 
on more loudly, 
“I know how the 
shadow will! haunt 
you. I know how 
the memory will 
sting, now that 
your hand is 
branded. You'll 
see him in the river 
mist, you'll see 
him in the waves. 
You'll see him in 
the candle flame, 
and on the pages 
of your book. It 
makes no differ- 
ence whether you 
struck rightly or 
wrongly. I know, 
I know.” 

He turned and 
looked gravely at 
Murdock’s daugh- 
ter. 

“And you'll see 
him, too, Pru- 
dence; you'll see 
him too,’’ he 
ended. 

**What are you 
talking about?”’ I 
asked uncertainly. 

“*Charles,’’ said 
Eliphalet Greer 








ten me. I could 
have walked out 
the door without 
either of them giv- 
ing me a thought 
Eliphalet’s voice 
had a snap to it 
which would have 
carried through a 
hurricane. 

rs Will you be 
quiet!’ he thun- 
dered. “ Have you 
forgotten that 
she's listening?"’ 

Kliphaiet Greer 
had seized him by 
the shoulder, but 
Captain Murdock 
wrenched himself 
away. 

For an instant 
they both eyed 
each other. 
Eliiphalet Greer’s 
hand was still in 
the air, and I could 
see it was trem- 
bling. His lips 
were moving back 
and forth as 
though they were 
struggling with 
half-formed words 

‘No, I won't be 
quiet,” returned 
Captain Mur 
dock. “I don’t care 
what you do to me 
I’m gettin’ too 
old to be scared 
I’ve got sin 
enough of my ow! 
without bothering 


(Continued on 








more gravely still, 
“if you'll only 


“Look, Murdock!" Cried Eliphatet Greer 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOEER 4, 1924 


What is a Luxury in Japan? 


N IMPOSING a tari‘l of one hundred per cent on luxuries 
if last July the Japanese Government did not attempt to 
define a luxury. Charles Gide, the distinguished French 
professor of economics, points out in his Principles that, 
while the word “luxury” in its ordinary acceptation means 
anything that satisfies a superfluous want, such a definition 
is not satifiactory, because even the poorest man longs 
for— and from time to time gets—some small superfluity 
over actual! necessity. He remarks also that the luxury of 
today is the necessity of tomorrow; “‘so, if asceticism had 
prevailed and had succeeded in repressing all luxury wants, 
it would have nipped in the bud all wants which make man 
civilized, and we should today be still in the position of our 
ancestors of the Stone Age. Luxury is the flower that con- 
tains the fruit; and to destroy ali the flowers is to destroy 
alse all the fruit.”” In short, without this gradual transfor- 
mation from luxury to necessity the progress of civilization 
would be retarded, and luxuries, so far from involving a 
waste of labor, are a powerful stimulus to labor, quickening 
men's appetites and desires. Another less convincing argu- 
meni for luxurious expenditure is that it benefits the poor 
by distributing the superfluous wealth of the rich in the 
shape of wages. Of course there are luxuries and luxuries. 
Seme, like golf or tennis or a holiday in the country, are 
not merely innecent but health-giving. If not indulged in 
to excess they are productive of efficiency. Then there are 
harmiess luxuries, which are neither beneficial nor mis- 
chievous; and there are harmful luxuries, which under- 
mine morality or health. But on the whole most of us 
mean by luxury an extra pleasure or comfort. The growth 
of civilization is always accompanied —as Professor Ely has 
remarked —by ‘‘a continual transfer of articles from the 
list of so-cuiied uxuries into that of comforts and necessi- 


” 


ties."’ This transfer comes about through a change in the 


social judgment of a community, so that the three ques- 
tions, What is a necessity? What is a comfort? What is a 
luxury? are answered differently in different countries and 
at different times. In short, when we define a luxury as 
something which satisfies a superfluous want, we have to 
remember that ‘he judgment of men and women upon what 
wants are superfluous varies from place to place and from 


time to time. 


The framers of the new luxury tariff in Japan took the 
line of selecting a list of articles. These they branded as 
luxuries, and then clapped upon the whole list a uniform 
tariff of one hundred per cent. To the American or Euro- 
pean mind a more amazing description of luxuries than this 
list affords could hardly be imagined. If the Japanese 
Government had deliberately set to work to show the 
American public how completely different is the Japanese 
standard of life from ours, and how much lower are their 
standards, it could not have achieved its purpose more 
successfully. Of course there are in the new luxury tariff 
a good many things which may fairly be classed as luxuries, 
such as jewelry, tortoise shell, ivory and eau de cologne. 
But when we find that raincoats, shirts and underclothing 
of all kinds—provided it contains a slight admixture of 
silk—collars, stockings, socks, shawls, neckties, braces, 
belts, garters, hats, shoes, shoe laces, handkerchiefs and 
soap are classed as luxuries in Japan, we must confess to a 
mixture of surprise and sympathy. 

The impression is heightened by a perusal of the speeches 
and explanations in which Mr. Hamaguchi, the Japanese 
Finance Minister, interpreted the luxury tariff and its pur 
poses to members of the Diet. He declared that the hundred 
per cent duties are not levied either for the purpose of pro- 
tecting Japanese manufacturers or for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue. Their object is prohibition and prevention. 
According to Mr. Hamaguchi the use of such noxious 
luxuries as soap, the employment of pocket handkerchiefs, 
the wearing of socks, shoes, collars and braces, ought to be 
checked and if possible brought to an end. If the import 
duties do not achieve this result he promises excise duties to 
follow, in order to suppress the fabrication of similar luxu- 
ries in Japan. 

The Japanese Government’s list apparently expresses 
public opinion. It is true that a few mild criticisms were 
offered in the Diet and in the Japanese newspapers; but 
the tariff was passed with a celerity which suggests that it 
will be a very long time before the Japanese imitation of 
Western civilization bears an even remote resemblance to 
the original. 


The Unquenchable Element 


LL who are interested in large corporate and financial 
operations have read with absorbed interest for some 
months past the reports of progress made in effecting 
a merger or consolidation of five railroad systems into 
one great whole, somewhat after the manner and the 
scope suggested by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Whatever the import of these transactions may be to the 
financial markets and to the transportation situation, they 
suggest a human-interest side that cannot but have a 
wide appeal. 

Everyone knows that the principals are two brothers, 
relatively young men, who not so long ago were real-estate 
dealers in an Ohio city. Their transformation into railroad 
kings has been through a logical enough process, but today 
there is not an observer. who fails to comment on the per- 
sistence of individualism and free enterprise in the eco- 
nomic system, as so markedly exemplified by the activities 
of these two men. 

It is recalled that when James J. Hill and E. H. Harri- 
man passed from the scene no more of their kind were ex- 
pected to appear. It is recalled that highly individualistic 
enterprise in railroading has long been considered extinct. 
From the depths of despair as regards railroads, prevailing 
financial opinion has changed its tone considerably along 
with activities as spectacular as those referred to. 

The proof of a pudding is in the eating. History is the 
best appraiser of the works of men. Almost invariably 
achievement is either exaggerated or seriously underesti- 
mated in the actual making. Not every enterpriser and 
promoter builds a structure that will stand up against the 
winds that blow. Men with equal abilities may see their 
boats stranded with a falling tide or carried to the desired 
haven with a rising flood. The current! observer and 
chronicler is like to be carried away with the enthusiasm of 
the moment. Even when great works are in the building it 
is better to reserve judgment and let time do some of the 
passing. 
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But enterprise is a quality, an element that is hard to 
quench in our American setting. It may meet with exces- 
sive or with meager, starvation reward. Its possessors, by 
accident, may rise with the flood or fall with the ebb. But 
it is a quality that all but the most sour and dour and 
incurably, pathologically discontented must welcome, as 
they do so much else of which as a country we are proud. 


The Tariff on Sugar 


HE Tariff Commission is known to have adopted a re- 

port recently in favor of a reduction of the import duty 
on sugar. The recommendation goes to the President for 
action under the sliding-seale provision of the law. One 
member of the commission is stated to have taken no part 
in the deliberations on account of the holding of shares in a 
sugar company by some member of his family. Three mem- 
bers of the commission interpret the data on production 
costs of sugar here and in Cuba in favor of a lower tariff; two 
members of the commission do not so interpret them. The 
Tariff Commission was supposedly set up as a nonpar- 
tisan body; possibly it has become a bipartisen body. 

Last year we produced some 216,000 tons of cane sugar 
and some 880,000 tons of beet sugar. From our island pos- 
sessions we drew some 910,000 tons of cane sugar. From 
Cuba we imported some 2,640,000 tons of cane sugar. The 
contest is essentially between Cuban cane sugar and beet 
sugar produced in the United States. 

Three members of the commission, supported by the in- 
terests associated with Cuban sugar, regard the tariff as 
higher than the difference between the production costs of 
Cuban cane sugar and domestic beet sugar. Two members 
of the commission, supported by the American beet sugar 
producers, hold that the difference in production costs is 
fully as high as the duty under the present tariff. 

Raising sugar beets is an important item in the mixed 
agriculture of numerous states as far apart as Michigan 
and California. No hasty action should be undertaken 
tending to repress diversification in our agriculture. 

Sugar is a relatively cheap food. Our consumption of 
sugar is heavy; we use nearly half as much sugar as wheat 
flour per person per year. We ought to make as much of it 
as we can on a reasonable price level. Sugar price has de- 
clined during recent months; it is not easy to see why sugar 
should be singled out for price attack when so many other 
foods are relatively more expensive than sugar. 

The Federal Government needs revenue. We must 
raise money tc pay war debts, bonuses, and for the rehabili- 
tation of wounded soldiers, in addition to covering the 
costs of government. Sugar duties are an easily and cheaply 
collected form of excise. A tax on an article that, plus the 
tax, is relatively cheap represents a good source of revenue. 

If a lowered duty should discourage the growing of beet 
sugar, that would increase our dependence on imported 
foreign sugar. In the nature of the modern development of 
industry, the integration of Cuban sugar is some day likely 
to eventuate. This would mean common ownership or con- 
trol of refineries and Cuban plantations. If, as, and when 
this occurs, the unified Cuban sugar industry would lie 
outside the province of congressional and judicial control 
of monopoly. In other words, increased dependence on 
Cuban sugar might result in subjugation to a foreign 
monopoly. 

The division of the Tariff Commission gives food for re- 
flection. Three-to-two decisions in matters of fact do not 
appeal strongly to the economic judgment. The tariff 
policies of the old parties are involved. It would seem 
to be wise to refer the matter to Congress. If the case 
for a lowering of the tariff rate is good, little harm will be 
done in deferring action until the public comes to under- 
stand that the action has been taken on the technical 
merits of the case. If the contention for lower duty is not 
sound, a great deal will have been saved by avoiding the 
experiment. The theory of the sliding scale of tariff duties 
under executive determination is quite new. It ought not 
to be employed in an experimental manner. It may be a 
good innovation and it ought to be protected against 
precipitous application; certainly against political < »pli- 
cation. For these several good reasons it may be urged 
that revision of the tariff on sugar is a case for Congress. 
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OTHING has been more productive of dis- 

cussion than tariff problems, yet nothing is 

so generally misunderstood. The impor- 
tance of the tariff is such that elections have been decided 
by it and Presidents have been made and unmade. Num- 
berless speeches have been made upon it and thousands of 
pages of the Congressional Record have been filled with 
debates. 

Unfortunately, the tariff is in politics, although it ought 
not to be. Tariff debates are too often merely appeals to 
prejudice and selfishness, based on reckless assertions, 
mingled with charges and denunciations which are more 
likely to confuse than to inform the hearer. Though this 
article is written frankly from a protective standpoint, its 
purpose is to present the facts necessary for the intelligent 
determination of the principles which ought to guide our 
nation in deciding tariff questions. Argument will be 
avoided as far as possible and the reader left to determine 
the application for himself. 

The extreme protectionist often asserts that the issue is 
between free trade and protection, but this is no longer the 
division. 

There have always been free traders abroad, and fifty 
years ago they were numerous in this country. Then 
there were few colleges whose textbooks and professors did 
not teach that doctrine, and numerous publicists and 
statesmen who advocated it. But no one now prominent 
in public affairs would say, as Champ Clark once said, “If 
I had my way I would abolish every customhouse,”’ or 
like Roger Q. Mills, at one time chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, ‘‘I desire free trade and will not help to 
perfect any law that stands in the way of free trade.” 


Too Many Bills Spoil Business 


UCH statements were often made by other eminent 
S political leaders, among them Speaker Carlisle, Henry 
Watterson, Henry George, S. S. Cox and numerous others. 
But free trade as a definite and general public policy has 
been abandoned. Nobody now 
proposes to abolish all protective 
duties, and no party platform ad- 
vocates a tariff for revenue only, 
though some party leaders still 
adhere toit. We have gone a long 
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distance in the past thirty years toward final and definite 
adoption of the policy of protection. In fact, there is no 
end of controversy over the tariff, although the issue is not 
clearly defined, and it will remain in politics until we have 
a settled national policy with reference to it. 

As a result of our nation having no settled tariff policy, 
in the past thirty-five years we have had five complete 
tariff bills enacted, and with one exception each has radi- 
cally differed from the preceding law. On August 27, 1894, 
during President Cleveland’s Administration, the Wilson 
Bill went into effect, reversing the policy of the McKinley 
Bill, which preceded it. The policy of the Wilson Bill was 
in turn reversed by the Dingley Bill, enacted in July, 1897; 
this was followed in 1909 by the Payne Bill, drawn on 
similar lines, but with somewhat lower rates. In October, 
1913, the Payne Bill was superseded by the Underwood 
Bill. 

This bill again made a radical change in policy; and in 
September, 1922, the Fordney Bill, which is the present 
law, once more completely changed our tariff plans and 
rates. 

All these bills produced a large amount of revenue; all 
contained duties intended partly or wholly to equalize the 
difference between the cost of manufacturing here and 
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IND FALLACIES 


By William R. Green 


abroad. To a greater or less extent, all these bills 
tended to protect our manufacturing institutions; 
but the primary purpose of the Wilson and Under- 
wood bills was to obtain revenue, while the primary pur- 
pose of the Dingley, Payne and Fordney bills was to protect 
our manufacturing industries and maintain our wage 
standards. Whatever may be the merits of these bills 
when considered separately, it is perfectly evident that we 
ought not to have these frequent changes in policies and 
rates. 

They are demoralizing to business, for the business 
man does not know how to conduct his operations. He 
can neither buy, sell nor manufacture with freedom, for 
however much disagreement there may be as to the effect 
of tariff rates, everyone agrees that they change the course 
of trade. We may therefore start with one general princi- 
ple—that tariff changes ought to be avoided if possible. 


A War Fought With Tariffs 


AS this last change necessary, or should we, on the 

other hand, have another reversal of our tariff poli- 
cies? This can best be determined by a brief review of our 
experience in the past and conditions that prevailed at the 
time of the enactment of the Fordney law. 

The Armistice of November, 1918, ended the World 
War, only to bring on a very different but almost as im- 
portant a conflict. The actual fight- 
ing stopped, but almost immediately 
a world-wide commercial war began, 
in which the favorite weapons were 
tariffs. The year 1922 had not been 


against us. All the nations of Europe, 
together with Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and others, had been 
quick to enact new tariffs to meet the 
new conditions and protect their in- 
dustries. We took more time and fol- 












lowed their example with the Fordney- 
McCumber law. 

Today the greatest problem that 
presents itself to Congress is that of 
markets. We need—in fact must 
havye—larger markets both at home 
and abroad, and upon our succese in 


Continued on Page 176) 
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SHORT Tl 


Quadrennial Query 





ICORE: 


And say it no wise bashfully- 
these young smocked ones 
in blue— 





AND 





YH will be President? 
W Dry or a souse? 
* Who's the next resident 
Of the White House? 
Tell me some more; will he 
het like a sphing ? 
What sort of score will he 
Make on the links? 
Who'll prove the merrier 
Four-fe ied chum 
liredale er terrier? 
Laddie or Bum? 
What sort of viailors 
Will he receive? 
Ser ale ingutsvora 
Lome on a peeve ? 
What will his attitude 
He on bobbed hair; 
Europe's ingratitu le 
Japanese scare? 
Think that he'll break up the 
Oil-grafling throng? 
Think he will take up the 
Game of makh-jonag? 
Wha, I reiterate, 
Who'll grab the reins? 
Someone iUliterate? 
Semeone with brains? 
Vell, voters, as the beat 
Van, here’s my choice: 


Sameone who has the best 


; | 
Radio wice! Maz Lief 


How Times Have 
Changed! 
1900 
Customer: I'd like to look at 
a suit; something for Sundays. 
Cupr«: Here you are, sir. 
One of our very best blue serges. P 
All the men are wearing them, 














“May I trouble you to move, my 
lad? You intercept my 


view. 


The Salome Sun 


T’S Lots of Fun running a 

Greasewood Golf Course with 
a Blue Rocky Inne attached- 
just Looking at and Listening 
to some of the Folks that has 
got this Golf Disease and comes 
a 1,000 Miles or two away out 
here just to  uase a golf Ball 23 
Miles up and Down these Moun- 
tains and around through the 
Greasewood and Canyons. I 
guess the Feeling is Mutual be- 
cause they keep on Coming and 
Paying until Some Times I get 
ashamed and think Maybe I 
ought to Pay them instead of 
them Paying Me —they all have 
to Work so Hard to have their 
Fun, besides all the Rail Road 
fare they have to pay to get 
here. I'd like to Discover the 
Corn Plowing Germ and Inocu- 
late a few of these Golf Folks so 
as they could have Just as Much 
Fun chasing a Corn Plow as they 
do now chasing Golf Balls—and 
then maybe Corn wouldn’t be 
$1 a Bushel and Beef would go 
Down. 

On account of it being So Far 
Around and taking 2 or 3 Weeks 
to play the Grease-Golf Course, 
we don’t serve No Regular 
Meals at the Blue Rocky Inne 
(Hotel). All Guests is Furnished 
Free—Included with the $25 








‘ ane of the ; my Pete : 

+ adele ske ; it sane ts $i eee Per Day with a Camp Cook 
larly good suit for church and iat and a Can Opener and a Pack 
funerals If you go to ice-cream aT Burro or 2 and told to Help 
socials much, you can get a pair DRAWN BY ART YOUNG Themselves out of the Commis- 
of white tre ise rs to go with the The Hurryup Comptex Runs Ahead of His Victim, Urging Him to Catch Him if He Can. Another Runs sary to whatever kind of C anned 
coat. Shail 1 wrap it up? Behind Shouting “Think of All Your Expenses! Taxes, Rent, and Everything! Faster!’’ A Hurryup Goods they Like to Eat best 
Complex Insists That You Keep Going, Even Though the Cause for Hurry Has Subsided with a Pair of Reclaimed Army 


1924 

Customer: I'd like to look at a suit; something for 
Sundays 

CLERK lere you are, sir. This jumper is made of ex- 
traordinarily strong khaki, and it won't show the oil spots 
for a long time. Nothing like it for changing a tire, and 
it launders well. The fabric is specially treated to resist 
sulphuric acid. It's just the thing to wear when you 
monkey around with either the radio or the car. Shall 
I wrap it up? 

Roy H. FRICKEN. 


Blankets—and we stay at Home 
and Rest and take in the Money and have a Good Time 


Blue Smocks and No Meals to Get or Beds to Make and Everybody 


IOTH BAY holds the harbor in the deep curve.of herarm; Happy--Why Not? They would all rather Camp Out and 
Boothbay town has crooked streets and, lest you come to Sleep on the Ground and Pay Me $25 a Day for Letting 


harm 


them Do It because they can Sleep in a Bed At Home for 


From drinking too much loveliness of emerald lanes and sea, Nothing, and that ain’t No Fun for Nobody. Whenever 
Her traffic cops are artists who say to you, to me, any of them Gets Fussy and wants_to Sleep in Bed I tell 


them that it’s Safer and Healthier to Sleep on the Ground 
More Folks Dies in Beds than Any Other Place, according 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans (Continued on Page 157) 
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“Yes, and Scotty McPhee With Another. 
They Must be Collecting Their Fait 


“On, Beans! Here Goes Ragsy Jones 
witr a Tremendous Bone 


Steck 


“Say! Here's That Sealyham From Down 
the Street With a Big One. If You Snooze “Don't Worry, Vi—I’ll Get Mine. I Know 
Areand All Day They’ltt Have Collected Where They All Bury 'Em"’ 
Alt the Bones in the Neighborhood" 
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Who wants all the work of 
: making soup with 32 
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| different ingredients ? 
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5 Can they stop me? We will see! 

i I've real f inside of me 

: Food for aso: and food for grit, 

; My, but Campbell's Soup is [T! 





20 ome 





Vet this is just the kind of vegetable 


soup everybody wants to eat! 


Vegetable is a soup that has always been popular, but it was 
such a task to make it that women could not serve it nearly often 
enough to suit the family. 


But now Campbell’s have made vegetable soup a regular 
family dish, instead of an occasional one. 


No trouble at all for you to serve it—and, how everybody 
does like it! 






It would be difficult, if not impossible, for you to obtain such 
splendid vegetables—and it would be very expensive. 





- as Pom aed 


You couldn't devote all your time to the study and blending 


of soup—as Campbell's chefs do. ; VEGETABLE 


Thirty-two ingredients—fifteen tempting vegetables, choice ; 
cereals, rich beef broth. 4 ; 
a" 7 


1 CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY ¥ * 


MOEN, WJ, USA 





You'l! often make it the one hot dish of the meal. 








Luncheon Dinner Supper 12 cents a can 
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“Ne Matter What They Prove About Curved and Limited Space, They Can't Prevent You From Imagining Your Absolutely Straight Line to Infinity’ 


xvii 


S ON the previous morning, Clyde and I were 
early at breakfast, I as eager as he, by this 
ime, te enact my rigorously rehearsed réle 


before an actual audience, and after a hurried 
meat | was once more driven to the side street, 
ome distance round the corner from the grocery estab- 
lishment conducted by Mr. Ezra Marsh 
{ hate to ballyhoo myself, but watch my stuff get 
over,” remarked Clyde as I descended with my basket, 
which contained the tin of peaches with the slightly de 
faced label concealed under a bunch of celery I had pur- 
chased the day before. “‘ And don’t go up in your lines,’’ he 
added as | moved off 
Mr. Marsh was rearranging his scenery of fresh vege- 
tablea at the moment I entered, but at once wiped his 
hands and wished to be told my wants. ‘I would like,”’ I 
explained, ‘two more tins of those peaches I purchased 
I found them most luscious.” 
That there brand is one of the best,”’ he said, and 


yesterday 


passed behind his counter to a shelf from which he handed 
me the tins | asked for. These I placed in the basket, and 
after a moment's mental effort, as if I sought to remember 
other desired articles, I said, “Oh, yes, and a pound of your 
heat cheese 
Chere ain't none better than this Eastern cheese of 

mine,” he replied. and went to weigh out this comestible, 
“That rain passed over us, after all.” 

{ made no reply to this, remaining by the counter where 
i hadi first halted and being now engaged in rather absently 
shaking close to my ear a tin of peaches; not the one I had 
just received, but the tin with the faintly marked label 
Mr. Marsh glanced at me as he wrapped the cheese in 
paper, but made no remark untii he brought the tied pack- 
age to place in my basket 

‘Sounds good, hey?”’’ he demanded, noting that I still 
listened to the gently shaken tin 

‘It does sound good, my friend,” I said coldly, “but it 
doesn’t sound like peaches,” and I handed it to him. “I 
am afraid I shall have to ask for another in its place.”’ 

Somewhat mystifiel—and his professional pride a bit 
teuched—he took the tin, shook it briskly near his own 


dding genia!l 


By Harry Leon Wilson 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HENRY 


ear, looked carefully at the label and then curtly demanded, 
“Don't sound like peaches, hey? Well, it sounds like 
peaches to me, all right. You must be one of these here 
nuts, I guess. How did you expect a can of peaches to 
sound, anyway, for time’s sake?” 

“Like peaches,”’ I dryly persisted, again taking the tin 
from him and listening while I shook it. 

“Well, great suffering guns!"’ he exclaimed in his un- 
couth way. “I don’t keep no music store. I don’t guar- 
antee to have my canned peaches sound any certain way.”’ 

“They should at least sound like peaches, though,” I 
retorted, still listening. 

The fellow was now showing a considerable irritation. 
“Well, if you're so smart, what do them peaches sound 
like?”’ he inquired with some truculence, 

“Like tomatoes,” I told him; whereupon Mr. Marsh 
burst into hearty laughter. 

“Ho, ho! Sound like tomatoes, do they? Say, that's a 
good one, all right, all right! I s’pose you could tell the 
difference,” he concluded with biting irony. 

“Naturally, my dear man,” I replied, ‘‘or I wouldn’t be 
assuring you that this tin contains tomatoes instead of 
peaches.”’ 

“Ho, ho, ho!”’ he laughed again. 
stand there and tell me ss 

We were interrupted by Clyde, who stepped lightly into 
the shop, bearing a case to make him resemble a traveling 
salesman. ‘“‘Good morning, Mr. Marsh,” he said at once, 
ignoring me. “‘I am representing the Helm products. Ah, 
I see a line of our goods on your shelf there. I hope they are 
giving satisfaction.” 

Mr. Marsh beamed whimsically upon the newcomer. 
‘You're right in time,”’ he said cordially. ‘‘ Yes, your goods 
are giving first-rate satisfaction, but I just got a customer 
here that’s trying to be funny about them.”’ He gestured 
toward me with a blunt thumb. 


“Do you mean to 


RALEIGH 


“Why, how’s this, how’s this?”’ demanded the 
interested salesman. 

“Oh, just a poor lunatic,’’ explained Mr. 
Marsh. “He claims that can of peaches don’t 
sound like peaches when he wiggles ’em up by his 
ear. Ain’t that a good one? He claims they sound like 
there was tomatoes in that can.” 

The salesman here indulged in a burst of the mast con- 
vinecing laughter, in which Mr. Marsh joined him, and 
then spoke to me: 

““Come, come, my man, what is this about our peaches 
being tomatoes?”’ 

“Simply,”’ I said, extending the tin, “‘that although the 
label here says peaches the sound is that of tomatoes.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ he retorted, frowning. ‘“‘Such a mistake 
couldn’t possibly happen at our establishment.” He 
laughed again, though still frowning. ‘‘Tomatoes in a can 
labeled peaches! I should say not! I’ll tell you, friend, just 
run home with your can of peaches and if they turn out to 
be tomatoes our firm will pay you one hundred dollars. 
That’s fair, isn’t it? Such a thing never has happened and 
never could happen.” 

“Just what I told the old nut,” remarked Mr. Marsh. 

“‘Nevertheless,”’ I quietly insisted, ‘‘there are tomatoes 
and not peaches in this can.” 

The salesman now eyed me quizzically and, winking 
broadly at Mr. Marsh, suggested, ‘‘Come now, Silas, if 
you're so sure, how would you like to bet a small bit of 
change on it?” 

“Willingly,”’ I said. ‘‘When I am reasonably positive I 
am always glad to place a small wager on my opinions.” 

And from a coat pocket I unpinned and brought out a 
roll of notes, from a trousers pocket another roll, and still 
another from an inner waistcoat pocket. I was some mo- 
ments engaged in this work, and as the heap of money grew 
on the counter before me I observed that the eyes of Mr. 
Marsh began to glitter with a strange light. 

“*Say,”’ he broke in, “‘if there’s any betting just count me 
in, will you?” at the same time withdrawing a stout 
leather wallet from a pocket beneath his apron. 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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Jor the bathroom —“double action” cleanliness 


Sunbrite cleans and scours; it also sweetens and purifies 


The pride and the despair of a good housekeeper 
is her bathroom. 


For nothing short of perfect cleanliness can be 
tolerated there. It is not enough to see that tub 
and bowl and fixtures are clean. We want to feel 
that they are absolutely sanitary. We also want to 
know that the “‘under”’ places and out-of-the-way 
corners are just as clean and fresh as the places 
more apparent to the eye. 


Sunbrite, the double action cleanser, was per- 
fected to do this very thing. It cuts the grime and 
grease, just as every good cleanser does, but it has 


Swift & Company 











another quality more far reaching in effect. In its 
composition is a sweetening, purifying element that 
renders what it cleans fresh and odorless and _sani- 
tary. And it will not hurt the hands. 


Not the least of Sunbrite’s advantages is its low 
price—decidedly less than you sometimes pay for 
cleansers. And every can carries a United Profit 
Sharing Coupon. 


In your bathroom and kitchen, Sunbrite means 
complete cleanliness—not only visible but in a 
sanitary sense. Try this short cut cleanser that in 
one process scours and, in addition, purifies. 
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yet costs less 
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Magellans of the Air 


U.S. Army Fliers supply heroic 


October 4, 1924 





chapters in aéronautical history 





AGELLANS OF THE AIR! As 
f| sails gave way to steam 
boats, so airplanes pro 
ceed to circumnavigate the globe : 


And it is our own U.S. Army 
Fliers who write their names in 


undying letters upon the pages of 


aéronautical history, 

Karly in March they left. 
Theirs was the first timetable and 
itinerary of its kind ir history. 

Seattle, Cordova, Chignik, 
Yokohama, Shanghai, Bangkok, 
Rangoon, Delhi, Bagdad, Bu- 
charest, Belgrade, Paris, London, 
Scapa Flow and Reykjavik, 
were but a few of the many points 
they touched. A 25,000 mile 
adventure! 

But the Round-the-World 
Flight was even more than a 
great adventure, It proved that 
both the planes and the fliers of 
the United States Army could 
operate in any climate on the 
face of the globe—through the 
gales and snow of the Aleutian 


Islands, through the typhoons 
and torrential rains of the China 
Sea, through the equatorial heat 
of Indo-China, Siam and Burma, 
and even through a desert sand 
storm encountered after leaving 
Umballa. 


The Dawn-to-Dusk Flight 
While the Round-the-World- 


Flight Fliers were somewhere in 
Asia, another U. S. Army plane 
in the hands of Lieut. Russell 
L. Maughan left Mitchel Field, 
Long Island at 3:59 on the 
morning of June 23rd, 1924. 


GARCON 





Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


21 hours and 48!) minutes 
later, Maughan landed at Crissey 
Field, San Francisco, his actual 
flying time having been 18 hours, 
26'5 minutes. The flight cov- 
ered 2850 miles. 

Kor both the Round-the- 
World Trip and the Dawn-to- 
Dusk Flight, Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“B” was the oil officially selected 
and supplied by the U. S. Army 
Air Service. 

This Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
differed in no way from the 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” which is 
used every day by so many of 
your own friends who own mo- 
torcycles, farm tractors, or certain 
types of automobiles for which 
this Mobiloil is recommended. 


To use the grade of Mobiloil 
recommended for your car is to 
secure the same dependability of 
engine performance that was de- 
manded in the U. S. Army 


World Flight. 











VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

‘All right, all right, Mr. Marsh,’’ agreed the salesman. 
“Of course this man is rightly your meat because you 
found him first, but you ought to be fair, old top, and let 
me have a piece of him. Perhaps together we can teach 
him a lesson. The firm really wouldn’t want talk of this 
kind going around. Hurt our products, you know.” So 
saying he brought out some notes of his own and both men 
now looked questioningly at me as I counted my money. 

“There’s a hundred bucks,” I said at last, ‘and I wish 
to bet them that this tin of so-called peaches is really to- 
matoes. I have still more money if you wish to wager more 
against me.” 

“T’ll take it all,” interposed the salesman quickly, but 
he was rebuffed by our grocer. 

“No, sir. You said yourself he was my meat. I’ll cover 
that hundred; then, for all I care, you can bet him as much 
more as the darned fool’s got on him.” 

“Very well, very well, Mr Marsh. I can’t complain,” 
the salesman assented. ‘‘I’ll have to be content with what 
he has left over.”’ 

This, having unpinned two more pockets, I now saw to 
be forty dollars, and the stakes were neatly laid out, one 
hundred dollars from the grocer who was having this mad 
prank played upon him, and forty dollars from the pre- 
tended salesman. 

““Now,”’ said Mr. Marsh, “‘I’ll just take this can into 
the back room and open her up and show this smarty he 
don’t know everything.”’ As he turned away the salesman 
shot a quick glance at me, whereat I remembered a cue I 
had nearly forgotten, and at once spoke up severely. 

“Tf it’s just the same to you, sir, you open that tin right 
here in my presence.” 

“Ha, ha! I’m afraid old Silas is right,” laughed the 
salesman. 

“‘Oh, very well,”’ agreed the now eager Mr. Marsh, his 
eyes gleaming newly each time they flitted over the heaps 
of currency. And from beneath his counter he withdrew a 
tin opener. Poising its point on the top of the upended tin 
he allowed himself to gloat briefly over the stakes, then 
struck the opener a sharp blow with his fist and vigorously 
began cutting the tin around its edge. 

But as he worked it seemed that his gnarled hand be- 
came stricken with a palsy; slower and slower went the 
cutting edge; Mr. Marsh paled visibly above his ragged 
beard as the forthright scent of tinned tomatoes ascended 
to his shocked and incredulous nostrils. It was not needed 
that he should pry back the circle of tin he had cut out, yet 
he did this automatically, as one dazed from a blow. His 
sense of orientation had become all at once seriously 
affected. He moved like a mechanism, his complicated 
reflexes being acted upon solely by the simplest of physio- 
logical stimuli. I am certain that when he raised the tin 
with its opened top and peered into the exposed mass of 
tomatoes his mind had entirely ceased to function, nor 
could he have been aware that he extended the thing to the 
salesman with the face of one who has heard a sentence of 
death passed upon him. 

At a side look from Clyde I quickly swept the currency 
to one heap and stuffed it in a pocket. Then, taking my 
basket, I remarked, “I was positive they didn’t sound like 
peaches,”’ and turned away. 

“‘Queerest thing I ever heard of,”’ the salesman was mur- 
muring to the victim of our practical joke. ‘But don’t 
worry, Mr. Marsh. I shall rush over to the telegraph office 
and let the house hear about this by wire. You can be sure 
they will make the loss good.” Mr. Marsh, at my last 
glance, drooped above his counter staring fixedly at the tin 
opener, which he slowly turned from side to side. 

Clyde had been right about the little sketch. Now, and 
not until now, did I perceive why he had soaked those 
labels off. True, he had replaced them, but the rogue had 
not replaced them on the same tins. I saw it all now. Back 
yonder in the tent we had a tin of peaches falsely embla- 
zoned with a monster tomato of ripe perfection. Who, I 
wondered, would be the next grocer to have this mad 
prank played upon him? Someone of the ilk not above 
winning the money of a seeming poor hick, would confi- 
dently open that tin only to be stricken by the discovery of 
peaches where, by all sound dependable laws of trade, to- 
matoes should be. 

I placed my basket in the car and even as this was done 
I heard the rapid footsteps of Clyde approaching. Flushed 
with triumph I turned to be met by the ingenious fellow’s 
hearty congratulations. 

“Pop, I'll have to mitt you!”’ he exclaimed as he wrung 
my hand. ‘You open cold and give a wonderful perform- 
ance.” 

“Your own part was splendidly acted,” I hastened to 
assure this generous critic. 

“ Author, author!” he whimsically cried, and bowed to 
imaginary plaudits. ‘You know, pop, I’m simply wasted 
at a piano. I’ve always said so.” 

“Here is the kale.” And I handed him the immense 
quantity of notes I had won. 

He took them and, abstracting a bill which I saw to be 
for twenty pucks, pressed it upon me, saying, ‘ That’s your 
percentage of the gross.” 





“Really,’’ I protested, ‘“‘I don’t feel that I have fairly 
earned so large a sum.”’ But he silenced me with a sweep- 
ing gesture, declaring, ‘‘You earned your bit, pop—and 
let’s not stick around this corner too long. Good old Ezra 
hadn’t really got his bearings yet when I left to wire the 
house about their carelessness, but he may come to, any 
minute and scream bloody murder.” With this he drove 
on up the street and turned another corner. 

Remembering the falsely labeled tin we still possessed 
I was now all eagerness to play my part again, such was the 
hold it had taken upon my histrionic longings. Clyde also, 
it seems, had considered the matter. 

“This town ain’t as big as it should be,” he observed 
critically, ‘“‘but at that I guess it ought to be good for two 
shows—if we pull the other one quick. In about an hour 
from riow Ezra will know he’s been stung, but he'll prob- 
ably be too ashamed to spread it around. I noticed a dive 
down here at the other end that looked good for a turn.” 

He halted the car in another side street and emptied my 
basket of the cheese and celery. The cheese, I suddenly re- 
flected, had not been paid for. I had actually defrauded 
the grocer of it. But I feit that this would be hardly the 
moment toreturn. Far better would it be to send the fellow 
his money by mail. Clyde was now directing me. 

“This dive is two doors up on your right from this next 
corner, with a lot of berries and green stuff out in front. 
The come-on is short and fat with a red face. Do the first 
act like you did yesterday. Geta couple of cans of stuff and 
tell him it looks like rain. Then say there was something 
else you wanted to get but you've forgotten what it was and 
you'll be back this afternoon when you remember. We'd 
better not wait any longer than this afternoon because 
the Gaspard back there might be a gossip, at that. We'll 
simply do two a day in this town.” 

Once more, then, I entered the shop of a greengrocer in 
my casual manner. The egg we were now to sting was, as 
Clyde had described him, short and bulky, with a high 
voice and a rather nervous manner. His face was almost 
too red and I could not but wonder if his heart were sound. 
It seemed to me that the shock in store for him might 
prove alarmingly serious to one of his full habit. However, 
I made my few purchases and chatted a moment with him, 
finding him affable but ready to be unduly excited, even 
about the weather, which had much displeased him of late. 

“It’s annoying,” I said on leaving, “to have forgotten 
some other items I needed, but I shall return this afternoon 
without fail.’’ And the poor yap smiled and rubbed his too 
fat hands at me as | left. 

It is proper to admit at this point, I believe, that among 
my always to be baffled curiosities is the precise manner in 
which this evidently overnerved organism would have re- 
acted to the catastrophe then seeming so inexorably to im- 
pend. It is a taste for morbid psychology, I presume, but 
in this instance promising to be made doubly piquant by 
certain physical complications all too eloquently threat- 
ened. The chap’s blood pressure must already have been 
over the normal and his emotional balance was obviously 
unstable. He would undoubtedly have afforded an in- 
structive interplay of the physical and mental, and from 
that high moment—how swiftly fleeting—of my own 
security I ’soked forward to our later meeting with some- 
thing akin cto fascination. Once more I had attained a nor- 
mal elation. My spirit bounded exultantly where, before 
the achievement of this new triumph, it had groped in 
depths of cold despondency. 

Dashed fool that I was, I had not the wit to reflect that 
this mountain summit of rejoicing would inevitably mean a 
compensating abyss. I should have known—but did not— 
that fate had a way of leading me to dizzy heights, then, 
while I lost myself in admiration of the view, lightly push- 
ing me over an edge. At this moment I had never been so 
free of misgiving, never so confident of unbroken felicity in 
the way of life I had chosen. Yet the stimulation I felt was 
from an intoxicant whose ferment was all too volatile. 

Humming lightly, my valuable basket on my arm, I went 
around the corner to our car. ‘The first act went off 
smoothly,” I reported to Clyde as I took my seat. “‘But 
this come-along is a vastly different type from the other, I 
dare say ——”’ I stopped, hearing rapid footsteps as of 
someone running to our car. 

“Mr. Simms, Mr. Simms! One monient, Mr. Simms!”’ I 
glanced around again to see the slimy news reporter who 
had so impudently accosted me the day before. 

Even now my spirit was so lifted I felt no more than a 
hot irritation. ‘Be off with you, fellow!’ i cried, and 
found myself wishing I had a stout cudgel at hand with 
which I might give such a rascal the good drubbing he 
richly deserved. 

Seeing that I meant to rebuff him he continued rapidly 
on past our car, which was now in motion, quickening his 
pace to a fleet run, and calling loudly to someone beyond 
him. As we improved our own speed I saw the figures of 
two men turn at his hail and stand to await him. We were 
now abreast of them and though they had not yet re- 
garded me, their eyes being still on the approaching re- 
porter, I was once more plunged into a yawning abyss. 
These two men were the weak-chinned busybody, Hem- 
ingway, and the preposterous Bertrand Meigs. 
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“Drive like mad!’’ I gasped, and Clyde increased our 
speed. 

“Ts it them?” he demanded. 

“All of them,”’ I replied dully. My erstwhile buoyance 
had gone. I seemed to know as well then as later that 
Fairwater had clutched me. Yet I ignored the certainty, 
something stubborn within me still fighting. “The h—-! 
hounds are closing in on me,” I muttered, my mouth dry, 
“but I shall yet lead them a stern chase.” 

“Of course you wiil, pop,”” Clyde cheered me as he skill- 
fully evaded traffic and brought us beyond the town’s edge. 

“I shall keep on raising my opponents as if | had the 
winning hand,” I persisted. 

“IT got it,’’ said Clyde, turning to the side road that led 
to our show lot. “I'll stop and tell Vera and get a few 
things, then you and I will jump the show. Just like that. 
We got a superior attraction anyway-—a surefire hit in any 
of these towns. Trust old Clyde and he'll have you hard 
to catch in no time.” 

I recalled Irene’s description of the light-minded youth 
as a bird of aquatis habits. He truly was, it appeared, and 
once more I might be taken swiftly beyond the pursuit of 
fulsome meddlers. I felt a little cheered—yet, always 
beneath, was that looming black conviction that the game 
was up. It was not, I saw now, that I could not elude 
those who harried me; it was that some inner fire of mine 
had died out, leaving but a smolder of despair. 

Yet at the Reddick lot a new shock was in store for me, 
and one that a little revived my primitive ardor. Quickly 
descending from the car to wait within the tent while 
Clyde should conclude his arrangements for our flight, the 
booming notes of a familiar and long-missed voice fell upon 
my ears. Only half believing, I peered cautiously around 
a flap of the canvas and beheld the wide-spread ringlets of 
Sooner Jackson gently stir in the breeze as he stood with 
his hat off in talk with Vera. She, I observed, held in her 
hand several vials of our Joy-Charm. and at the moment 
she was saying, ‘ Really, you'd never believe how hard it 
is to get a good permanent wave out here in the sticks.” 

“You'd ought to see some of these beauty parlor dames 
give me the icy eye when I go in for a hot oil shampoo,” 
was the sympathetic reply. 

“Sooner!"’ I breathlessly called, and my friend's satur- 
nine face lighted rather wonderfully as he turned to be- 
hold me. : 

“Well, you poor old roquefort! Of ali the ”" He 
broke off in a sudden thwarting realization that a lady was 
among his listeners. 

“There's not a moment to be lost,” I aaid. “I have just 
been discovered in yonder hick village."’ Vera glanced up 
in quick concern from where Clyde was now explaining 
our plight. 

Sooner Jackson remained his cool self, and never had he 
more finely revealed a talent for leadership. He listened 
in silence while both Clyde and I acquainted him with the 
details of our encounter with the fiends. Fully informed, 
he said at once, “Then they'll be here with hot feet.” 

On this he studied his own car, which had halted at a 
little distance. In the front of this sat the so-called Indian, 
old George Cook, listlessly indifferent to my peril. After 
a moment's survey my friend seized my arm and propeiled 
me to the car, saying, ‘Get a move on! Work fast and 
don't let the act flop.” 

So quickly did he work, himself, that almost before I 
could divine his intention he had me secreted at the bot- 
tom of the tonneau under a burden of canvas, blankets and 
bags that promised to crush me as if | were an insect. 
Cramped as I was, a bag with sharp corners gored my side 
quite agonizingly, and it seemed that I should be abie to 
breathe there but a few moments. Yet when | protested 
in faint tones my friend merely replied, “ Close the mush!"’ 
and left me there to smother had I not by a series of the 
most difficult contortions succeeded in bringing my face 
to where an ill-fitting door let me have a bit of air. 

Scarce had I drawn my first full breath when I heard 
another car come up and stop near by, after which I could 
plainly distinguish the voices of Meigs and the reporter in 
voluble talk. Sooner Jackson, meanwhile, had engaged 
Clyde in a low-toned conversation us he stood beside the 
car. I had been unable to catch any words, but now the 
voices of both were raised. 

“Yes, Kansas City,” I heard Clyde say. “I dropped 
him at the depot on my way here and he caught the 10:30 
just as she pulled out. He'll be sorry he missed you.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, too,” veplied Sooner. “ Don't it beat 
the dickens!” he continued in tones of deep impatience 
“ After all the trouble I’ve had to find that man, then I miss 
him by just a hair’s breadth, you might say. Do you know 
where he is going to stop in Kansas City?” 

“No,” answered Clyde. “And he isn’t going to stop 
long, either. He’s going on to New Orleans.” 

“Shucks!” exclaimed Sooner in loud tones of regret 
“That's just my luck. And I had an important message 
to give him. Now I bet I don’t get sight of him for another 
three months. Well, much obliged for the information, 
anyway. And I'll have to'be getting on. I’m going to 
K. C. myself—but of course I'll get there just in plenty 
time to miss him.” 














“Too bad,’ Clyde said sympathetically. ‘I tried to 
keep hima over, but he suddenly got into an awful hurry 
about something or other and wouldn't listen to me.’ 

On this I felt the little jolt of Sooner entering the car, 
and heard him, still loudly, inquire the road to Kansas 
City. Good-bys were then said, in which Vera joined. 

Tell my old yal if you do see him,”’ she urged Sooner, 

that I shall miss him a lot.” 

Then we got slowly into motion, at first backing, then 
going forwerd with a jerk that discommoded me, after 
which we again backed, so that I was beginning to feel a 
nausea. But at last we moved steadily forward and I could 

«| that our speed increased momently 

I had ne way of knowing how long my confinement 
lasted and I became more and more irked by my cramped 
position and the weight of objects carelessly thrown over 
me with not the least system. Could it be possible, I won- 
dered, that Sooner had forgotten all about me? Yet when 
1 had decided te endure the imprisonment no longer and 
to open the mush again, I became aware that the car 
halted, and presently felt the weight above me being iight- 
ened, Freed, finally, I raised myself and saw us to have 
paused between spreading green fields from which our 
town could be dimly descried in the hazy distance 

‘Ain't [ some little body snatcher?’’ demanded Sooner 


is he warmly shook my hand 


xix 
W E PUT George—the poor old sturgeon had never 
looked less an Indian—jnto the rear seat while I sat 
beside Sooner, who now informed me, though jokingly, 
I believe, that his real name was Barnaby Oldham and that 
if | didn’t believe it I was to watch him burn up the miles. 
And he did speed swiftly from the neighborhood of those 
who conspired against me, although not too swiftly for the 
talk we needed to have 
‘I been combing three counties for you,”’ he petulantly 
complained. “‘Mot that I blamed you after I had a chat 
with that ledy conversationalist I left you with. Between 
the two of you, you certainly dutched up that layout, 
what with your sour old Simms prattle and her being a 
manhandler. You had a license to skitter along, but why 
in Pete's name couldn't you leave me word where to find 
you? I wrote you I was coming.” 
Yes,’ I protested, “but your letter was delayed. | 
read it only last Saturday evening, and that same night 
our man walked into the tent where I was doing Moowoo 


ne 





with the Burke Carnival 
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“You must have been good,” he interrupted. ‘And I 
had to miss it! Oh, well, I guess I already had my share of 
laughs. Probably this one wasn’t coming tome. Anyway, 
that’s where I cut your trail. Your lady friend back at the 
auto camp said she last saw you there, so I chased the 
Burke outfit, thinking someone would find you and know- 
ing anyone that did would keep you—you being just that 
good. I fell in with the frail that runs a meat joint and she 
told me all about your doings with them and how she 
shifted you to the Reddick show and how you are now 
going under a new Elias which is Hector something or 
other. That was one happy surprise. I expected this time 
you'd make up a good name like Jesse James or John G. 
Vanderbilt or something— you're just that cunning. 

“Anyway it was Sunday I met this Hamburg frail and 
got her to loosen up about you; I'd have been here yester- 
day if I hadn’t seen your old Fairweather pal on the lot. 
Him and a ratty old fuss-budget that has also begun to 
chase you, was going into every snare, thinking you might 
be the snake eater or something. Of course they'd first 
tried to con the frail into telling about you. But not her! 
She didn’t know a thing except you’d gone to Omaha, and 
she blurted that out before she thought, being just a babe 
in arms. But I want to tell you, Al, those boys are getting 
so they don’t believe half what they hear about your 
routes. When they couldn’t find you on the lot they begun 
to watch me. The rest of the day we was both stalling. 
Then yesterday morning your dear old college friend gets 
a long-distance and they beat it some place and I beat it 
here—and it seems like this was the place they beat it for 
too. And if you want to know who steered ’em over here, 
it was that newspaper pup that was also helping to run 
you down. I had a talk with him at seven A.M. this morn- 
ing and he told meso. I put him wise on one thing, though. 
I told him your right name was Charlie Ross. So now, old 
pal, that’s all. How you feeling, otherwise?” 

As he talked I had been marveling at the man’s genius 
for misusing words. The Hamburger Queena frail! Aroused 
from this musing, I thought it best to confess that courage 
had left me. 

“Sooner, old fish,’’ I put it simply, “I’m down. My gay 
banner of daring trails in the dust.” 

“You don’t mean you're licked?”’ he demanded. 

“My state could not be better described.” 

“Nonsense!"’ Perilously he took a hand from the wheel 
to thump my back. “Don’t talk silly, Al. I'll bet you my 
share of the week’s takings we never set eyes on any one 
of those junipers again.” 
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“Sooner,” I said, “I'll have to tell you something—I’m 
married.” 

He turned beaming eyes upon me. “Why, you sly old 
cutie! Who'd have thought it? That comes from letting 
you out of sight. Who’s the lady?” 

“You don’t understand,” I said. ‘I’ve been married 
for thirty years.” 

At once the good chap’s manner changed. In a voice 
vibrating with sympathy he said, “Well, now, 1’m cer- 
tainly sorry to hear that, old man. We all have our 
troubles, don’t we? And you kept it all to yourself like the 
game little rascal you are! Well, well! I never give you 
the right credit, old scout. My goodness me!”’ 

“T wonder if you can realize ” I began, but he 
hushed me. 

“Man, man, you bet I can realize! Don’t hurt all your 
finer instincts by trying to tell me. Old Sooner Jackson 
ain’t always been a carefree mocking bird screeching his 
happy way through the treetops. Don’t you think it. But 
listen, pal, maybe something can be done about it. Now I 
knew a case where the parties a 

And for many miles my friend regaled me with stormy 
domestic histories which had been brought to a happy 
termination by one means or another; some fair, some 
foul; all submitted without prejudice. 

As he talked on I had not the heart to let him see how 
powerless he was to renew in me the rapturous valors of 
our early association. He was too ingenuously confident 
that by this show of determined cheerfulness he must per- 
force raise me to my former reckless fervency. 

From time to time, while he selected some new memoir 
with which to revive my fainted ardor, he would steal 
furtive, troubled glances at me as if to note what success he 
might be having. 

The pathos of these stolen looks prevailed. Compas- 
sionately I feigned to be again my old buoyant self. I let 
him believe that a domestic inharmony had alone depressed 
me. It would have been too cruel, nor was this the mo- 
ment to tell him that a new knowledge of myself had suf- 
ficed to bring about the spiritual collapse he so shrewdly 
observed. It would take time and a thoughtful choice of 
words to convey to him that my lost hardihood was ir- 
recoverable not because I was married but because I was 
I—invincibly I, beyond reparation or relief. 

So, then, I strove for a gayety to match my friend’s own, 
and was repaid for the subterfuge when I observed that 
his glances at me were no longer troubled. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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“Who am I te Break a Butterfly on the Wheel? 


And You, You Have Made History. Between You and Me, Oid Man, I've Often Wanted to Do the Same Thing" 
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The Cadillac Motor Car Company invites 
you to attend a Style Salon of V-63 models 
to be held throughout the United States 
from Oct. 4th to 11th inclusive. | 






This Salon will also mark the first public 
showing of the new and distinctive Custom 
Built Cadillac-Fisher Bodies on the V-63 


chassis. 
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PARADISE ISLAN. 
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By Will Payne 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR D. FULLER 
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Ase Nearty as She Coutd Remember it, She Excused Hereetf in the Way She Had Once Seen it Done on the Stage 


WYER halted at the ditch—abruptly, as though an 
j invisible hand had seized his arm. An idea rang in 
(‘his would be the place to kill a man. 

A gully ran through here. But now that Palm Bluff was 
becoming a city, that would not answer; so they were 
deepening it and laying a big iron drainage pipe along the 
bottom, to be covered with earth when the job was 
finished, leaving the surface of the ground level. At this 
point the excavation was more than twenty feet deep, 
sheathed with pine plank to hold the sandy soil. A single 
Hank had been laid across the top bridgewise. An un- 
the new pipe, with a thick iron 
collar on the end, stuck up through muddy water in the 


hie Drai 


} 
connected segment ot 


bottom of the cut, and some tools 

Overhead, seamless loose gray fleece exuded warm 
mist. One could hardly say it rained; but there was a 
slow, intermittent drip of water from the leaves. Coming 
out of doors, one’s hands, face and clothing at once grew 
moist. This plank over the ditch was wet. A man might 
easily elip on it 

It was the outakirta of town. Only Dwyer’s smart new 
house and three or four humble older ones lay to the north. 
Beyond them the level ground was still overgrown with tall 
Southern pine and chumps of palmetto, dissolving into 
foggy obscurity at no great distance. Only fifty yards to 
the wevt the ground broke down into a ragged bluff, its 
erown thirty feet or so above the sea, which seemed to 
have stopped and to lie gray, motionless, waiting for 
something to happen. On that side the picture ended 
indefinitely in a long, darker smudge, formerly called 
John’s Key, but now, thanks to Dwyer, much known as 
Paradise Island. It was only two-thirds of a mile offshore, 
but so vague that a stranger might easily have mistaken 
it for the extended trail of smoke from a Gulf steamer. 

And this general blur——still and vague, but shut in 
seemed to sanction the idea which had exploded in 
Dwyer’s mind; seemed to blindfold the world and hold its 
ears for him. He put up his hand and wiped perspiration 
fromm his brow. But he shouldn't be stopping here. In 
fact he had stopped only half a second, hardly missing a 
step. He set his muddy shoe on the wet plank and passed 


er, striding toward his new house 


The shoe was muddy because the sidewalk had been 
torn up here for the ditch digging. Otherwise it was a 
smart article of white canvas and black leather. His fine 
wool stockings had a pattern worked in the tops. There 
was an embossed monogram on his silver belt buckle. He 
wore a silk shirt and belted jacket. Such clothes were 
becoming to his tall, well-made figure. In profile he would 
have adorned a coin, in spite of his bald head—for which, 
indeed, his neatly pointed, curly golden beard seemed to 
compensate; but his face was much too narrow, as though 
it had been squeezed in a press, bringing his eyes close 
together. On first acquaintance the disparity between 
profile and full face was fairly disconcerting, as though he 
had two faces, and they were even of different ages. 

There was a great turmoil within, and a goneness as 
though a blow in thestomach had taken his wind. Assuredly 
he had never imagined himself as a murderer. .The un- 
spoken word set his heart to quaking furiously now. But 
he had a baffled feeling of the thing’s being thrust into 
his hands—no other way. 

The new house, of hollow tile and stucco, in Spanish 
style, had four bedrooms and three baths. The local news- 
paper, in describing the plans and referring from time to 
time to the progress of the structure, had dwelt upon the 
three baths as a crowning distinction. The little blue-tiled 
sun parlor looked out upon the Gulf and contained a broad 
lounge with many bright-colored cushions. Mrs. Dwyer, 
in an embroidered blue silk wrapper, reclined upon it, 
reading a love story in a magazine. Hearing his step, she 
hid the box of candy under the cushions. Fat was her 
arch enemy—a hundred and sixty, she confessed to him; 
but the bathroom scales said a hundred and seventy-four, 
over which she secretly wept a little in vexation and 
self-pity. She was a very fair woman, with ash-blond hair 
and big baby-blue eyes and a beautiful skin. 

She smiled at her husband as he stepped in, and hid 
a yawn with a jeweled hand, mentioning that on such a 
miserable day it hadn’t seemed worth while to dress. He 
told her that he wouldn’t be home for -dinner—had to 
meet some St. Petersburg men; they’d talk over their 
business while they ate in a private room at the hotel; but 
he expected to return early. 


“Oh, by the way, Langley’ll be here to see me at half 
past nine. Said he’d wait if I wasn’t home by that time. 
I expect to be here by then, but it may be a little later. 
Have him wait. I won’t be long.” 

Surely that was a very simple message to leave with 
one’s wife; yet he found himself stammering over it, scant 
of breath, his heart hammering at his ribs. He looked 
away lest she see something in his eyes. But she evidently 
saw nothing, for the next instant her voice came indolently 
to his ears with a laugh: 

“He’s such a funny little mouse of a man! I ought to 
have a doll for him to play with.” 

No doubt Langley had reminded other people of a mouse. 
His hair and tiny, ineffectual mustache were dust-colored. 
He wore large gold-bowed spectacles, and walked with a 
slight, round-shouldered stoop, as though apologizing for 
his five feet three inches of height. His wrinkled clothes, 
not exactly shabby, carried out the general effect of 
insignificance. 

Trudging down Seaview Avenue at four o’clock of this 
afternoon, with a big white envelope in the pocket of his 
flapping coat, thumb and forefinger absently pecking at 
the small mustache, he had evidently been lost in thought, 
and seemed vaguely startled at finding himself in front of 
an office which, on this overcast day, was flooded with 
electric light—quite the smartest office in town, with sea- 
green rugs on the floor, orange-colored wicker chairs and 
settees, and pictures on the walls. The most conspicuous 
of them, twenty feet long by four high, was brilliantly 
illuminated from above and showed a long, narrow, green 
island in a varnished blue'sea. In the foreground stood 
an immensely long hotel, with towers, minarets and 
banners, and a huge circular casino built out over the 
water. A boulevard ran along the beach. Back of it, all 
over the island, roofs and cornices of villas and cottages 
peeked out of embowering leafage. 

The legend under the picture said “ Paradise Island,” 
and in much more modest letters, “ As it will appear when 
improvements are completed.’’ Several people were there, 
but no one paid any attention to Langley as he ambled 
through to a smaller room, where a dark, handsome young 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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O MAN, it has been said, 

feels mortal until after he 

is thirty. Sickness, physi- 
cal incompetence, death—they are 
for others. Then, and perhaps unex- 
pectedly —there comes a realization 
that stuns! 


In some strenuous sport he calls 
confidently on the physical reserves 
which have always carried him 
through. And for the first time his 
body fails to respond. Or, after a 
day of nerve-racking emergencies 
at the office, he sags beneath an ex- 
haustion that he never knew before. 
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Once in every 
mamn's life~ 
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and flavor make the meal more en 
joyable encourage the blood ‘and 
digestive juices in their work— with- 
out counteracting these good effects 
by drugging! 


You can drink all the Postum you 
want, every meal of the dav. There 
isn’t a taut nerve, a sleepless hour, or a 
headache in it! The children can have 
it, too. Made with hot milk instead 
of water, it is particularly geod for 
them, giving them the added nourish 
ment of milk, and a 
flavor they are sure to 


enjoy ! 





It is at this moment that he real- 
izes the departure of youth—a 
moment that comes once in every 


man’s life. 





All too few are the years of real 
health for the average man and 





woman. According to the United 
States Life Tables for 1920, we 


enjoy fu// health and vigor only be- 





tween the ages of 18 and 31. Then, 
suddenly or slowly, we hit the down ‘grade 


toward physical disaster! 


How many of those who make up the 
“average”’ are spendthrifts of health! Even 
after they have been warned again and again 
that their physical resources are dwindling, 
men continue to squander the health they have 
left. They draw day after day on their physi 
cal reserve. They go without sleep, and brag 
of their stamina. They eat thoughtlessly, even 
recklessly, whipping their jaded minds to alert- 
ness, and silencing their overwrought nerves, 


with mealtime doses of caffein. 
When the Limit ts ‘Reached 


One day—they seldom know just when 
they draw on their dwindling reserve of vital 
energy beyond the limit of safety. Occasionally 
there is a crash and a long “vacation,” with 
doctors and nurses laboring to repair the ruin. 
More often there is a gradual process of decay 

the secret attack of some insidious disease 
on a vital organ—with no active consciousness 
of the disaster until a thorough physical ex 
amination results in a murmured consultation 
among the physicians, the shaking of heads, 
and the muttering of scientific terms meaning 
less to the layman. 

The surest way known to science to forestall 
this disaster—the surest way to extend the 






























We want you, in the 
interest of your health, 
to try Postum for thirty 
days. We will give you, 
free, your first week's 
supply for this thirty 
day test. We will have 





Carrie Blanchard, nation 
ally famous food demon 
strator, send you her own 
directions for preparing 
it in the most delicious 










way. 


Thirty days is a smal! 








time to make a test which 








may influence your health 








all the rest of vour life 








Surely this is an easy 









span of health to the very frontiers of old age 
is to live a naturad life. 

Take enough exercise to keep the muscles 
supple; breathe all the fresh air possible; get 
eight hours’ sleep every night; watch your diet; 
avoid the use of drug stimulants—even those 
which seem theleast harmful. 


People in 2,000,000 American homes avoid 
the use of caffein by drinking Postum. Caffein 
is a robber. Whereas food creates energy, caf 
fein merely seems to create energy, but actually 
draws on the body’s own reserve. 

Postum is a// wheat-and wheat is the best 
liked food in the world! It has the full-bodied, 
delicious flavor of this life-giving grain. It is 
not an imitation of any other drink, but an 
excellent drink in its own right. Its warmth 
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Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms 


than most other hot drinks. 





Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is the easiest drink 
in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled twenty minutes Either form costs less 


step in the right direc 
tion! Accept Carrie 
Blanchard’s offer now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Men have always been partial to my Postum 
Anybody can make it as well as I can~ but 
there are a few simple things to remember. 


“| have written these things down, and will 


be mighty glad to send my directions to an) 
one who wiil write. I also want to send enough 
Instant Postum, or Postum Cereal ithe kind 
you boil), to get you well started on your 
thirty-day test. 


“Tf you will send in your name and address, 
I'll see that you get the kind you want, right 
away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


6 EP 10-2 
Postum Cearar Co., Battle Creek. M 
1 want to make a thirty-day test of Post Pte 
me, without cost ot obligation, the fret week 
Instant Postum ( 
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Street 


City State 





In Canada, address Cananian Postum Crrcat ¢ 
45 Front S1., Fast, Toronto, Or 
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Continued from Page 38) 

woman, after stepping back to inquire, said that Mr. 
Dwyer would see him in a few minutes; then openly 
mothered him into a wicker chair, where he could wait 
comfortably He was flustered and blushing slightly; 
there had been moments when he had a harrowing pre- 
vision that this vigorous smiling Miss Hanson was going 
to take him into her lap and rock him. But although she 
made him nervous he liked her too. 

Two men came out from the inner office, talking to- 
gether as they walked past A buzzer sounded on Miss 
Hanson's desk and she turned to Langley with a bright, 
encouraging nod to signify that he might go in. 

He drew a quick breath, wet his lips and got up, his 
heart pounding. Nevertheless, pushing open the door to 
the inner room, he could not help giving a woodeny smile, 
nor the silly gesture of raising thumb and forefinger to 
peck at his mustache. Athletic Dwyer, in smart golf 
clothes, stood up genially to shake hands, and hospitably 
indicated a vacant chair by the desk. Being seated, 
Langley fumbled in getting the big envelope out of his 
pocket and swallowed and cleared his throat. 

“Mr. Dwyer, I've got some newspaper clippings here. 
They came in this afternoon's mail. I'd like you to glance 





them over.” 

Looking owlish for all the world, with his round pale 
eyes staring behind gold-bowed spectacles, he pushed the 
envelope across the desk 

Dwyer did not take the envelope immediately. Instead 
he looked at his young caller in asudden arrest and astonish- 
ment. For there was something in Langley’s embarrassed 
air—well, as though a mouse had abruptly leveled a gun 
at one’s head. Langley’s eyes fell before the other man’s 
concentrated, questioning gaze; he moistened his lips and 
mechanically turned his faded straw hat in his lap. 

Very soberly, then, Dwyer picked up the envelope, noting 
at a glance that its upper left-hand corner bore the return 
card of a Boston newspaper. It bulged with soft contents 
that seemed te have been hastily stuffed in. When he 
shook it a dozen newspaper clippings fell out, and a sheet 
of coarse paper on which was hastily scrawied with lead 
pencil: 

Dr Jim Here's the graveyard. Be sure to send it back 
Don't know what became of D. Will inquire and let you know. 

Yrs. 
BEN. 

Dwyer knew that in newspaper office alang “ graveyard” 
meant the file in which all sorts of contemporaneous bio- 
graphical material was kept, so that if Peter J. Filkins, of 
Essex, Massachusetts, came into a fortune or broke his 
neck or got nominated for Congress or otherwise burst into 
print, a reporter could at once lay hands upon items with 
which to embellish the story. He merely glanced at the 
clippings, being already quite aware of their purport. 

From them it appeared that, not long after the war, 
one Dwyer, deing business under the firm name of F. 
Pellman Dwyer & Co., had been arrested on a charge of 
tempting small investors to part with their Liberty Bonds 
and savings-bank balances in order to participate in vast, 
mysterious and fabulously profitable operations in foreign 
exchange. But the story, as disclosed by the clippings, 
ended in mid-air. There was the man’s arrest and the 
charges against him, with names of some of the plucked 
dupes; then his reply, which consisted of a general denial, 
and the giving of bail. Small items recorded various 
postponements of-the hearing. But whether or not the 
man had been »rought to trial did not appear. 

Both Langley and Dwyer knew that at the period 
covered by these clippings a much more extensive and 
spectacular swindle, conducted by a citizen of foreign 
birth, was absorbing the attention of the public and of the 
newspapers, ao that this Dwyer case was only a sort of 
negligible side show. Also, not long afterward, there 
were exciting charges of biackmail and bribery in connec- 
tion with the administration of justice in Boston. Itseemed 
that in the bigger mess Dwyer had been lost sight of. 

“IT was in Boston at the time—on the Tribune,” said 
Langley. “I never saw Dwyer, but we published his 
picture. I'd fairly forgotten all about it, as you might say. 
Down here 1 didn’t think anything in particular about 
your name being Dwyer too—no connection occurred to 
me. Then the other day’’-—he hesitated an instant, pain- 
fully -“‘a lady was saying that Mrs. Dwyer spoke of 
having lived in Boston. Somehow it flashed over me. The 
same initials, you see, and something about the picture 
coming back to my mind. Of course you didn’t have a 
beard then, and had a full head of hair. It flashed over 
me. Well, I was going up to Tampa next day. I sent a 
wire from there to my friend."” He nodded toward the 
serawied note. “Il asked him to send me what he had, 
since 1919, on EB. Pellman Dwyer. Seems he didn't under- 
stand me very weil-—just sent me on the old stuff in the 
graveyard. That's how this happened.” 

Haltingly, ard in a toneless sort of voice, he made the 
statement; yet with an astonishing air of candor, too, as 
though, as a matter of course, Mr. Dwyer would under- 
stand that he was obliged to find out about his Boston 
antecedents and come and tell him of the discovery. That 





candid air really disconcerted the large man behind the 
desk. 

“Why are you showing me these things?” he asked 
abruptly. 

Langléy elevated his dust-colored eyebrows in faint sur- 
prise and replied monotonously, “To ask whether you are 
the same mah.” 

Dwyer felt that he ought to be angry, but in a way it 
was so ridiculous that one couldn't be. 

“‘l am not the same man,” he said promptly. “That 
was my cousin. His first name is Edward.” 

His own first name, as known in Palm Bluff, was 
Elihu— Elihu P. Dwyer. But it rarely found its way into 
print, The name that appeared in bold type in all ad- 
vertisements of Paradise Island was George Ingram & Co. 
There was a George Ingram, indefinitely understood to be 
a wealthy, retired capitalist of New York. Twice or thrice 
he had appeared in Palm Bluff, vanishing again after a 
week or so. Dwyer was only the “Co.,” and Langley 
knew that he had privately asked the local newspaper to 
keep his name out of print, lest Mr. Ingram, who was 
furnishing most of the capital, should become jeaious of a 
mere lieutenant. 

With a mild and owlish innocence, Langley asked, 
“Where were you at this time, Mr. Dwyer—-at the time 
this thing happened in Boston?” 

Dwyer felt something soft and weak but like a leech, 
not to be shaken off. For the first time he spoke sharply. 

“See here, Langley, ycu know what I’ve done. I’ve 
put Palm Bluff on the map. When I came here fifteen 
months ago this town was dead as a door nail—four thou- 
sand inhabitants. That’s as far as it had got in thirty 
years. And that’s about as far as it would get in the next 
thirty.” His voice showed anger. ‘“ Everybody's running 


around in circles now barking over the boom in real estate.’ 


They know what the boom’s done for Miami and Palm 
Beach and St. Petersburg and other places. A lot of ’em 
talk as though it just happened in Falm Bluff. But I 
brought it here! I started it and I’ve kept it going!” 

Langley gravely nodded. : 

“T know you did, Mr. Dwyer. I’ve always said so. Mr. 
Kendrick says so too.” 

Dwyer caught at the idea which that name suggested, 
demanding, “‘ What does Kendrick know about this?” 

“He doesn’t know anything about it,’’ Langley replied 
in that monotonous and oddly disconcerting manner. 
“He's out of town today. You see, I wasn’t expecting an 
answer from Boston so soon, and I thought when it did 
come it would tell more about the case—how it ended. So 
I didn't say anything to him—till I knew more, you under- 
stand.” He gave a little twist to his mustache. ‘And 
then, when this came in, I thought I better ask you.” 

Again—obscurely—Dwyer wanted to laugh because it 
was so ridiculous. But he went on with his own statement: 

“Well, take your newspaper. You know what it was 
when I came here--ten or twelve pages once a week; 
not exactly running over with profits. Now you're printing 
fourteen and sixteen pages twice a week—talking about 
changing it over to a daily—putting up a new building. I 
did that, Langley. Same way with other things here. It’s 
the push | gave that started ’em all up.” 

Langley would not have denied it. The newspaper had 
been launched twenty-five years before, a feeble weekly 
bantling, mostly patent insides, in a ramshackle village. 
The trampish printer who did the launching had a sense of 
humor, for he called his venture the Palm Leaf Fan. But 
he hadn't much else. There had been various changes of 
ownership. Meanwhile Palm Bluff grew in leisurely 
fashion — brick pavements, cement sidewalks, electric lights, 
four thousand inhabitants. Lewis Kendrick bought the 
Fan. And progress might have continued in that same 
leisurely fashion if this mysterious elixir of boom had not 
been injected into the veins of the community. Now the 
most conspicuous feature of each semiweekly edition of the 
Fan was a double-page advertisement of Paradise Island, 
stock in which might be purchased of George Ingram & 
Co. at only $8.75 a share—if one acted quickly, before 
the price advanced. Every advertisement reminded the 
hesitant readers what fortunes had been reaped by saga- 
cious investors at Miami, Palm Beach, St. Petersburg, Los 
Angeles, New York. Ownership of soil was the road to 
wealth! George Ingram & Co. advertised Paradise Island 
not only at home but in other Florida towns where North- 
ern tourists with money to invest congregated, and even in 
some Northern cities. That, undoubtedly, had touched off 
the boom at Palm Bluff. 

“Haven't you an interest in the Fan?” 
remembering something to that effect. 

“I have three thousand dollars of stock,’’ Langley 
replied. “I paid fifteen hundred dollars down and Mr. 
Kendrick gave me two years to pay the balance. He 
wanted somebody associated with him on the paper and 
was willing to sell me a small interest that way. I went 
into journalism when I left college, reporting in Bridgeport 
and Providence; then in Boston. But I always wanted to 
get an interest in a paper in a smaller place. I had a little 
trouble with my lungs and came down here, and fell in 
with Mr. Kendrick.” 


Dwyer asked, 
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He said it in his toneless, unemphasizeéd way; and 


\Dwyer felt that he was a sort of slot machine—you 


dropped in a question, and if he knew the answer it had to 
come out, mechanically. 

“Well,” the big man observed, “your stock is worth 
twice what it was when you bought it six months ago. A 
year from now it will be worth twice as much as it is now.” 
He leveled a forefinger. ‘“‘And don’t forget this, Langley: 
This is all based on confidence—every bit of it. Now that 
the boom’s here, you’ve got other fellows advertising real 
estate. My advertising has brought in more tourists. 
They’re buying more goods and the merchants are ad- 
vertising more. You may figure that, now the boom is 
here, you can tell me to go to the devil. But you’re wrong. 
It’s all based on confidence. Destroy public confidence in 
me and you blow up the whole thing. People will simply 
pull out of the game. Everybody in this part of the 
country knows that I originated the boom here, and have 
led it. Palm Bluff has got plenty of rival towns. Give ’em 
a handle against me and they’ll set up a howl—make this 
town a laughingstock. You can’t hit me without hitting 
yourself and all your neighbors.” 

Langley felt that this statement was quite true, having 
a prevision that Kendrick and John Titus, president of 
the First National Bank, and other solid citizens would be 
greatly pained at the notion of weakening public confidence 
in Palm Bluff real estate by exposing Dwyer as a rogue 
who had swindled small investors out of their Liberty 
Bonds. That was one reason why he hadn't mentioned 
the affair to Kendrick. 

“Running a newspaper here is a different proposition 
from running one in a big city,’” Dwyer went on. ‘“ News- 
papers in a big city needn't have any more sense of respon- 
sibility than a hyena—and they don’t have,” he added 
bitterly. ‘‘They can run around blowing up anybody. 
That’s their occupation. The town’s so big, you see. But 
in a small town like this everything hangs together. 
You've got to have a sense of responsibility to your 
neighbors. A newspaper that hurts the town won’t be 
tolerated.” 

Langley nodded gravely. 

“T understand that, Mr. Dwyer. That’s why I came to 
see you now. Of course, if I was just a big-city reporter 
I could put this story on the wire and not mind who it 
hurt.”” He pecked at his mustache and very soberly made 
a statement which might have provoked a laugh, coming 
from such a mouselike person: ‘‘A!l I want to do is to 
protect the public.” 

Dwyer demanded, ‘‘What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, it’s this way,” the protector of the public an- 
swered judicially: “You've been selling a great deal of 
stock to the public. The money is supposed to go to build 
a causeway over to the island, and the hotel, and so 
forth’’—he made a little gesture—‘‘these improvements 
that you advertise. I believe you’ve got a good proposi- 
tion, Mr. Dwyer. You can make a fine winter resort out of 
Paradise Island. If you do make a fine resort out of it, I 
don’t see any reason why people wouldn't come there 
build cottages and estates, and so on, same as at Palm 
Beach and Miami. If they do, of course, the stock in your 
company will be valuable.” 

Dwyer listened to this exposition of faith in his enter- 
prise with a certain astonishment. Out on the long, nar- 
row sand bar, overgrown with cabbage palms, palmetto 
and mesquite, whose name he had changed to Paradise 
Island, some gangs of colored workmen were clearing up 
the underbrush and marking off streets; but it was very, 
very far from the sophisticated paradise which the big 
painting in the office represented. 

“But you can see yourself, Mr. Dwyer,”’ the journalist 
droned on, “that if you’re’’—-he seemed unable to find the 
word he wanted and made an awkward little gesture 
toward the heap of clippings—‘“‘if you’re the man who did 
this, you ought to retire in favor of some man the public 
could have confidence in. There wouldn’t need to be any 
scandal at all—at least not now.”’ His embarrassment in- 
creased, yet his eyes held soberly to Dwyer’s face. “I 
don’t know whether they’re looking for you or not; but 
I don’t think I would be required to take Boston into con- 
sideration—at present. I think my duty is to the public 
here—at present. So at present, if you would retire here, 
I would be satisfied.” 

Dwyer stared at him. So that was it! He was simply 
to eliminate himself—blot himself out of existence with 
regard to Paradise Island! The astonishment arose partly 
from a feeling of the insignificance of his opponent, as 
though an embarrassed mouse should sit up on its tail in 
the path of an elephant and say, with a nervous little ges- 
ture, ‘“‘ Now you’re to vanish, you know—dissolve into air.” 

“But I’m not the man—not the man at all!’’ Dwyer 
protested. ‘That man was-my cousin. I had nothing to 
do with his affairs; no more’’—he made a gesture as 
though at loss for words—‘‘than the man in the moon!” 

Langley’s monotonous voice came back in propitiation. 

“In that. case, Mr. Dwyer, of course there’s nothing 
more to be said.’’ He brushed his hand over dusty hair. 
““Where were you in the spring and summer of 1919?” 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Continued from Page 40) 

And there was the leech again, softly 
clinging to him, not to be shaken off. 
Dwyer changed the subject 

“When will Kendrick be back?” 

His mind turned to Kendrick, not as toa 
straw at which a drowning man clutches, 
but as to a raft. Because, after all, Ken- 
drick was a human being— aman who knew 
his own interests and the interests of his 
town, and had a proper regard for them 

“Kendrick will not consent to a wanton 
attack on me.” he declared firmly 

Langley geve another peck at his mus- 
tache and squirmed in the chair. 

‘If it came to that,” he said, “I'd put 
the story on the wire anyhow. Other 
papers would publish it.” 

Fatally true! This mere mouse of a man 
had the lightning in his hand. In spite of 
Kendrick, in apite of everybody, he could 
launch the thunderbolt any time he pleased. 
Other papers would publish it, especially 
Boston. papers, and the reverberations 
would soon reach Paim Bluff 

Langley explained mildly: “You see, 
Mr. Dwyer, when I left cellege and went 
into journaliam I had some ideas about it. 
I've got the same ideas still. In a case of 
this kind a journalist oughtn’t to hesitate, 
nyo matter what happens to him.” He 
nodded to the clippings. “That man 
oughtn't te be taking in other people's 
money this way. In such a case a journal- 
ist has a duty to the public. He must 
protect the pablic that supports him.” 

Half an hour before, Dwyer would have 
iaughed over the epecch as a bit of sopho- 
morical egotiem, of the kind that might be 
expected from a reporter who gravely called 
hbimeelf a journalist. Half an hour before, 
he would have said that the runty young 
man named Langley who was reporter and 
associate editor of the Palm Leaf Fan had 
comically round, wide-open, pale-blue eyes 
that reminded one of an adolescent owl 
Just now those same eyes, fixed upon his, 
looked like a high, thick stone wall. His 
own eyes fellin a sudden agitation. Blindly, 
instinctively, he began fighting for time 

“See here, Langley, you're all wrong 
That’s my cousin. We must talk this over. 
it’s a long story.” He looked quickly at 
hie wrist watch, “I haven't time now, 
You owe it ta me to give me a hearing.” 

“Why, I'll be glad to talk it over with 
you any time, Mr. Dwyer,” Langley as 
sured him; “this evening, if you like.” 

‘Why, yes.” Dwyer frowned a little, 
considering. “I've got te méet some men 
at the hotel for dinner-oughtn’'t to take 
very long. Come to my house at half past 
nine, Will you do that?” 

‘Certainly, very glad to,” Langley re- 
plied; and then Dwyer perceived that his 
opponent, too, was relieved to get away, 
like a tired boxer at the end of a round. 
“T'll read these things over,”’ said Dwyer, 
with a nod at the clippings on the desk. 
‘It's a long story If I shouldn't be 
there at bolf past nine, wait for me. I 
won't be long Of course, you'll say 
nothing to anybody until you've heard 
from me.” 

“No,” said Langley. “I'll be at your 
house at half past nine.” 

He alid from the office, hat im hand, and, 
out on the cement sidewalk of Seaview 
Avenue, paused to wipe his face with a 
handkerchief before putting on his faded 
straw hat, for se was sweating and trembling 
like a very tired man, He shuffled absently 
up the avenue, in his slightly stooping 
posture, and turned off into Hibiscus Street; 
which, naturally, was a dusty, tatter- 
demalion thoroughfare largely given over 
to garages. Half a block brought him toa 
twe-story brown frame building with the 
uncompromising ugliness of a big shoe box 
The faded sign over the door said, “ Palm 
Leaf Fan. Job Printing.” 

Hut this was only the poor cocoon, soon 
to be abandoned. Over on Orange Street 
the walls were already going up for a fine 
new hollow tile and stucco structure, with 
the best modern improvements, to which 
the newspaper would move as soon as it 
was completed. Langley had spent many 
a pleasant half hour admiring the archi- 
tect’s sketch and floor plans. He was going 
to be part owner in it. 

Of course, ‘ike much else in Palm Bluff 
just now. the new pont, and the daily 
edition that was to follow within a year, 
were predicated on the boom, He did not 
deny Dwyer's claim to being the author of 
the boom, nor that he was still the pivotal 
fact in it. He knew how much store Palm 
Blud put unon its boom; how much it 
hoped for from that state of mind which 
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set people to bidding briskly against each 
other for vacant plots of sand and palmetto 
which, two years before, nobody would so 
much as look at. It was a state of mind, 
and states of mind may change very 
swiftly. He realized that there were many 
things to be thought of. His own indi- 
vidual fortune and future were involved in 
them. 


Dwyer, meanwhile, was reading one of 
those old newspaper clippings with a fasci- 
nation that was not without horror. This 
had always been hanging over his head, but 
as month after month went by his sense of 
security naturally increased. In brief, a 
friend had assured him that for a certain 
consideration authority would hold its hand 
until, ia due time, a beneficent statute of 
limitations barred him from prosecution. 
But the 2ffair was hazardous. He was like 
a man lying behind a dike of sand which 
time might solidify into rock; meanwhile 
any chance wave would wash it away. Af- 
ter the catastrophe of arrest he might have 
abandoned all his baggage, plunging into 
the stream as a sirteged gaa naked man, to 
emerge at another point, take a new 
name-—and ‘get a job, say, driving a truck 
or peddling shoe strings. But he couldn’t 
endure abandoning his baggage. He was 
too soft for that. So he had been obliged to 
keep the name Dwyer, metamorphosing FE. 
Pellman into Elihu P., just as he abandoned 
the curly golden wig he formerly wore and 
grew a beard instead. 

Staring at the old strip of newspaper, 
with perspiration on his forehead, he per- 
ceived in a luminous instant that he had 
elways been ineffectual, finally. This 
Boston venture hadn't really succeeded. 
He was a very presentable man, handsome 
in profile; he made friends readily, and 
easily got himself accepted up to a certain 
point; he had a glib tongue; there was 
ingenuity in his brain. But somehow, at 
length, he always stubbed his toe, while 
men whom he despised as coarse block- 
heads carried their affairs through. 

The venture down here had succeeded 
miraculously. He called himself author of 
the boom, yet knew well enough that he 
had appeared just at the psychological 
moment when circumstances had made 
everything ready for him. In the nature of 
the case, booms can't be happening always. 
Probably such another opportunity would 
never come to him. Certainly it wouldn't 
if Langley blew up his sand dike now. With 
that Boston hue and cry at his heels again, 
and authority, spurred by newspapers, 
reaching out for him He was forty- 
two and ravenously hungry for a long 
arrears of enjoyments. His advertisements 
praised Palm Bluff as a new Eden, but he 
hated the dull hole. What he wanted was 
to stuff his pockets with money and go 
where money can be spent to advantage. 

And there was the instrument of his 
destruction--Langley; pale-eyed runt of a 
third-rate newspaper reporter, attached to 
a country-town semiweekly sheet which 
docilely printed columns of his puffs of 
Poradien Ialoud in consideration of a double- 
page advertisement in each issue for which 
he paid $112.50. Secretly, or to his wife 
and a few cronies, he laughed at the journal 
because it charged so little. Anything that 
cost only $112.50 must be somewhat con- 
temptible. Yet the Fan was dignity itself 
compared with its associate editor. The 
most intolerable thing in the situation was 
that ruin should come from such a source, 

From the first he had perceived Lang- 
ley’s unmanageableness. A man of sense 
might listen to reason and be shown where 
his own interests lay, or even take an out- 
right bribe. But this was one of your 
simple-minded idiots who had got an idea 
of duty to the public stuck crosswise in his 
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feeble nut and would toddle right along 
with it, no matter at what cost to himself. 
With intense bitterness, and with a suffo- 
cating surge of rage, Dwyer comprehended 
that immovable and imbecilic quality in his 
opponent. A man you couldn’t do 
anything with! 

He was walking purblindly homeward, 
all a-quake inside, with a seethe of bitter, 
aimless anger —— Langley! And just when 
the prize was fairly at his fingers’ ends! 
The money was rolling in now. He had 
some wild thoughts of flight; but he had 
Pa a lot of the money so far, taking up 
the options on the land, advertising, clear- 
ing off the underbrush. Besides, flight with 
this bomb exploding at his heels would be 
useless. . Trapped! There had been 
no plan in his appointment with Langley. 
He had merely fought for time in which to 
make a plan. But how could there be a 
plan when you were going to be shot at 
daylight anyhow? To be sure, Langley had 
offered one—namely, that he eliminate 
himself, walk out empty-handed. Dwyer 
could have laughed acidly over that, only 
the muscles of laughter seemed paralyzed. 
‘ He was quite sure that nobody here 
except Langley knew about this as yet. 
Nobody would know, at least, until Ken- 
drick returned in the morning. As yet 
destruction was solely incarnated in one 
ridiculous little person. Trapped—and only 
a gray mouse in gold-bowed spectacles 
holding the door! Then he came to the 
ditch and halted as though an invisible 
hand had seized his arm. 

After that it all unfolded in a fashion as 
smooth and orderly as the operation of a 
law of Nature. When Dwyer returned to 
his house at a quarter to ten that evening 
Langley was waiting for him—embarrassed 
of course, pecking at his little mustache 
and murmuring as Mrs. Dwyer tried to en- 
tertain him by wholly imaginary references 
to her social career in the North. Her sly 
smile to her husband confessed how dull she 
had found the young man; and as nearly as 
she could remember it, she excused herself 
in the way she had once seen it done on 
the stage. Of course she was going to bed. 
Unless there was amusement of some kind, 
she usually went to bed at nine. Dwyer 
had counted on that. 

The host also excused himself for a mo- 
ment, then called Langley into the small 
and gaudily colored den back of the living 
room, closing the door. When they were 
seated-—the guest having awkwardly de- 
clined a cigar—-Dwyer spoke with an air 
not only candid but cordial. 

“T’ve been thinking it over, Langley. 
You were right. But first I want to tell you 
about the Boston business.” 

At leisure he unfolded a narrative, mostly 
false, of his entanglement in the foreign- 
exchange speculation; and there was a 
secret little delight in his heart over the 
coolness and fluency with which he spoke. 
He was in perfect command of himself as 
he spun out the yarn to gain time. It had 
turned somewhat wetter outside. Through 
the open window came a soft, monoto- 
nous drip of the eaves and a murmurous 
patter of drops on the leaves. As dark as 
a pocket out there. Hardly one chance in 
a million of a soul being abroad in this 
edge of the town on such a night. The 
three or four humble houses in the neighbor- 
hoed would be fast asleep. 

Dwyer talked easily, embroidering the 
tale. And he was now conscious of an odd, 
fierce hatred of the mousy little man 
opposite, pecking at his tidiculous mustache, 
sagely nodding his insignificant head, look- 
ing owlishly through gold-bowed specta- 
cles; an object mortally contemptible in its 
nature, to be hated and stepped upon! 

Also Dwyer amp | jeered at the guest 
for his fatuous sense of security. There was 
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something hard and heavy in his coat 
pocket. Several times his hand slipped in 
to feel of it. He knew exactly how it was 
going to be done. The courteous host 
would step outside with his guest, in the 
dark. Then three or four swift, powerful 
blows with that thing in his pocket and a 
body dumped into the muddy ditch where 
the plank was slippery. And Langley sat 
pete WOEENS his head, gaping at him—the 
idiot! 

“But you were right,” the host con- 
tinued. “I was the victim of circum- 
stances, yet it wouldn’t be fair to ask 
people to trust me with this money. I 
realize it now. I propose an executive com- 
mittee.” 

He sketched the scheme: Three local 
men of the highest reputation would form 
the committee to take control of the enter- 
prise; every dollar of money received 
would pass into their hands; they would 
see that it was all honestly expended in 
improvements as the advertisements prom- 
ised; Dwyer would fade out of the scene 
on some plausible pretext. 

Through Langley’s general dustiness 
something like a glow appeared. He 
nodded his head twice, and there was a 
perceptible flutter of emotion in his usually 
monotonous voice. 

“T'll be perfectly satisfied with that, Mr. 
Dwyer—perfectly satisfied,” he declared 
with that unwonted warmth. “There 
never was what you might call any personal 
feeling in this. All I wanted was to protect 
the public. This committee—if it’s the 
right men—will protect the public. That 
was my object from the start. I'll be 
perfectly satisfied.” 

“Well, then, think up a list of names for 
the committee. I'll think up a list. Come 
to my office at four o’clock tomorrow. We'll 
decide on the men. I'll have the other 
details thought out by that time.” 

Langley was still perceptibly glowing, 
with a foolish little smile, as he got up and 
moved toward the door. 

“T’m very glad it’s turned out this way,” 
he observed. 

The tall powerful man at his heels echoed, 
“Soam I. Soam J.” But his right hand 
was in his coat pocket and he was thinking, 
“Idiot! To suppose I’m going to give up 
this game for you! Imbecile!” 

Langley had the door open. There was a 
soft drip of water out there, and a vast 
pitch darkness, cloaking everything. Door 
knob in hand, the visitor hesitated an 
instant, with his foolish little smile. 

“I didn’t intend to speak of my own 
interests-—-didn’t mean to think about that. 
But, of course, this means a good deal to 
me personally.”” The smile became more 
awkward. “When I thought it over I had 
a kind of a hunch you weren’t going to give 
in; maybe would try to bluff me into putting 
it off. I didn’t mean to take any chances, 
you know—to have anything to hesitate 
over. So i wrote out my resignation to 
Mr. Kendrick and an assignmen: of my 
stock. I told him if he considered I in- 
jured him, or the paper, in what I was 
doing, he could take it out of what I’d paid 
him on the stock, I left it on his desk 
where he'd see it first thing when he gets to 
town tomorrow.” 

Dwyer heard himself asking, ‘Did you 
tell him why you were resigning?” 

Langley gravely nodded. 

“‘T wrote an outline of the case—enough 
so he would understand why I was acting 
and inclosed a copy of the dispatch I 
meant to send the hae Tribune after I 
left you.” The awkward smile reappeared. 
“In case, you know, that you wouldn’t 
yield. I didn’t mean to take any chances, 
you see. I didn’t want anything to hesi- 
tate about. I didn’t even mean to put it off 
till you talked to Kendrick. It looked clear 
to me, so I meant to act. I’ve got the 
original dispatch in my pocket, ready to 
send. Of course, now I can tear up the 
resignation and the dispatch. I’m very 
glad of that. It means quite a lot to me 
personally.” 

Dwyer, hand still in pocket, but quite 
nerveless, looked blankly down at this 
comically mousy person ana apprehended 
him in a new way; small, homely, soft, 
apparently weak, but indestructible as 
truth. That letter to Kendrick, with a 
copy of the dispatch, protected him now 
like brass armor. . . . Indestructible! 

“T think the executive committee will 
work very well,” said er stupidly. 

“Yes; I feel sure it will,” Langley re- 
plied in his toneless manner. ‘Good night.” 

The small homely figure shuffled off into 
moist dark. 
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To those who own Maxwells, their 
economical, care-free service is a never- 
ending revelation of the pleasantest sort. 


There you have, in brief, the two main 
points in which Chrysler engineering 
now enables Maxwell so decidedly to 
excel its field. 


The man who has owned the average 
four-cylinder car probably expects from 
Maxwell nothing more than average 
four-cylinder results; and he 1s delight- 
fully surprised to encounter an entirely 
new degree of vibrationless performance. 


Maxwell’s bull-dog power is delivered 
in a flow as smooth and soft as satin. 


Not only are the reciprocating parts of 
the sturdy engine balanced to the frac- 
tion of an ounce; but the exclusive 
Maxwell spring mounting for the front 
end of the engine practically eliminates 
all sense of vibration. 


MAXWELL 
Excels in the Field of Fours 


Those having their first experience in 
the good Maxwell, marvel that any 
four can produce such smooth and quiet 
performance. 


With no annoying engine vibration, and 
with the unusually easy riding of the 
car springs, Maxwell comes close to 
providing the ultimate of motoring 
comfort. 


The !arge crankshaft revolves in its big 
bearings on a film of oil under pressure, 
reducing main-bearing friction and 
wear to the vanishing point. 


Higher utilization of power—and greater 
economy—are made possible by the 
generous use of ball and roller bearings 
throughout the chassis. You can actu- 
ally roll the good Maxwell with the 
push of one hand. 


Such things —and the use of high alloy 
and heat-treated steels, of a transmis- 
sion and rear axle sturdy enough for 
a truck, of a six-inch heavy-gauge frame 
with six stout cross members—are 
important contributions to Maxwell’s 
unusual merit. 


They constitute tangible superiorities 
which are inducing thousands to choose 
the good Maxwell in preference to any- 
thing at anywhere near its price. 





MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board a 









MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Touring - - $ 895 Club Coupe - $1025 
Sport Touring - 1055 Club Sedan - 1095 
Roadster - - 885 Sedan - - 1325 


All prices F. O. B. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend 
the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan, 
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real distress. ~The manufacturer was the 
hardest hit. His trouble grew out of an 
acute credit famine which had raised in- 
terest rates in some instances to as high as 
100 per cent a vear. Here we found our old 
friend, the law of compensation, working, 
because whereas last year the industrialist 
had everything his own way by reason of 
easy credit, the shoe was now on the other 
fuot and he was being badly pinched. 

Moreover, instead of the orgy of buying 
that marked 1923, there was such a visible 
retrenchment in purchasing that every 
shopkeeper with whom I talked had a tale 

{f woe to unfold. This was because the 
shortage of credit was matched by a kin- 
dred searcity of actual cash. I know a man 
who owned a motor car and a country 
house, yet who had difficulty in borrowing 
car fare. 

With this shrinkage of cash we come to 
the erux of the new German deal. Incred- 
ible as it appeared, especially to one who 
saw Germany literally submerged in worth- 
leas money, the mark had begun to crawl 
into a hole. Now it did not do so on its own 
volition. Neither did that tightening of 
credit develop out of the thin air. On the 
contrary, it defied the industrial bureau- 
eracy that had practically ruled Germany 
since the end of the war. 

Both of these events were directly due to 
the fact that at last a strong man had come 
to the fiscal helm of Germany, to whom all 
persons, whether big industrialists or small 
shopkeepers, looked alike. That man was 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, father of the German Renten- 
mark, and by virtue of that coup the most 
astute financial salesman of these modern 
times, Less than a year ago he was scarcely 
known outside German banking circles. 
Today, with Hugo Stinnes out of the pic- 
ture, he is the outstanding personality of 
the republic. Furthermore, the dramatiza- 
tion of the Dawes Plan, so far as German 
responsibility is concerned, will evolve 
about him. It is therefore important that, 
before the story of his achievement is un- 
folded, you knew who and what he is. 


Germany's Financial Moses 


Despite all the publicity that has beat 
about him these past months, I doubt if the 
fact has hitherto been disclosed that 
Schacht narrowly escaped being born in the 
United States. His father—a native of 
Schleswig-Holstein— emigrated to America 
in 1870 and got a job in a typewriter fac- 
tory at lion, New York. Subsequently he 
met and married a Danish girl in Brooklyn, 
where their first son, Dr. Eddie Schacht, 
was born. In 1876 the family went to Ger- 
many, where the elder Schacht became an 
agent of the Eiquitable Life. He is now 
living in retirement on a pension. 

Hjalmar was born forty-seven years ago, 
shortly after the Schachts returned to Ger- 
many. His full name, by the way, is Horace 
Greeley Hjalmar Schacht, his father having 
had a great admiration for the founder of 
the New York Tribune. Young Schacht 
received his academic and business educa- 
tion in Hamburg, and at the age of twenty- 
six entered the famous Dresdener Bank in 
Berlin as clerk, At thirty-four he was vice 
manager, and at forty-one was practical 
head of the combined Darmstadter and 
National Bank. During the war he organ- 
zed a German bank of issue at Brussels. 
This was his only official connection until 
the fateful late autumn of 1923, when, as 
currency commissioner, he was called in to 
handie the crisis—the final one, I might 
add—that attended the collapse of the 
paper mark. From this time on his name 
and his talents have been inseparably 
bound up with the fiscal regeneration of 
Germany 

Clearly to comprehend the significance 
of the Schacht performance you must know 
just what was happening when he became 
currency commissioner, The debacle of 
the paper mark was complete. So many 
zeros had been added to it that it was al- 
most impossible to find out where the 
money stood, While part of this collapse 
was due, of course, to the utter lack of con- 
fidence in the currency, a second contrib- 
utory cause was the indiscriminate credits 
granted by the Keichsbank, which enabled 
people to buy dollars and pounds with hy- 
pothetical borrowed paper marks. Hoard- 
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4,200,000,000,000 to the dollar. Unoffi- 
cially, that is, on the Black Bourses and in 
other sidewalk trading, it dropped to 12,- 
000,000,000,000. Circulation went to an 
almost unbelievable volume. It would take 
a yard of zeros to express it. One detail of 
the debacle—it bears on the Schacht re- 
form—is illuminating. National revenue, 
paid in the battered mark, was about one- 
thousandth of expenditure. Complete 
chaos impended. 

In order to have at least a basis of calcu- 
lation, a so-called gold mark was invented, 
4.20 gold marks being equal to a dollar. 
The relation of this purely imaginary gold 
mark to the paper mark was fixed daily ac- 
cording to the New York quotation of the 
latter. While this gold mark provided a 
standard upon which to base price caleula- 
tions, there was no protection against the 
half hourly depreciation. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers insisted upon payment in 
a foreign currency, while retailers, when 
foreign money was not forthcoming, added 
extra percentages to prices to cover the 
inevitable loss from fluctuations. Naturally 
prices went to fantastic heights, and the 
result was merely more confusion. 


The Rentenbank 


Various forms of currency to meet the 
emergency were suggested. Helferrich pro- 
posed a mark based upon the value of rye — 
one of the German staples—and secured by 
a regis ~~ on all German immovable prop- 
erty. The futility of this medium of ex- 
change was at once apparent because a 
crop failure would do more damage than 
the wild fluctuation of an unsecured note. 

In October, when almost complete fiscal 
collapse had been reached, the Rentenmark 
was born. It came into being through the 
Ermichtigungsgesetz. This terror of a name 
is merely an enabling act which permits the 
government to act without asking the con- 
sent of the Reichstag. Under the act a new 
bank of issue, the Rentenbank, and a new 
currency, the Rentenmark, were author- 
ized. The word “rent’’ means “income” 
or “revenue,” so the proposed medium was 
really a sort of income mark, The Renten- 
bank was to have a capital of 3,200,000,000 
Rentenmarks, covered by a mortgage up to 
4 per cent on all German landed property 
and a similar lien on industrial property. 
In exchange for these mortgages the prop- 
erty owners were to receive a so-called 
evidence of indebtedness called a Renten- 
briefe, a kind of scrip similar to a mortgage 
deed purchasable with Rentenmarks and 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. The idea 
was to make the Rentenbriefe popular with 
small investors. 

Such was the Rentenmark scheme as it 
existed on paper; and on paper it remained 
for some weeks while the paper mark con- 
tinued its journey toward almost absolute 
nothingness. It was one thing to put forth 
the proposition, but quite another to gal- 
vanize it into life. In other words, Ger- 
many needed a salesman to put over the 
deal. He appeared in Schacht. 

On November thirteenth he became cur- 
rency commissioner, and exactly two days 
later he had stopped the printing presses 
and put the Rentenmark on the market. 
Despite all the high-sounding talk of se- 
curity of a mortgage on all German 
property, there was really nothing behind 
the Rentenmark except the iron determina- 
tion of the currency commissioner to make 
it a stable medium of exchange. No one 
took the Rentenbriefe, as a security, serir 
ously. The wonder of it all was that the 
Rentenmark was accepted. It was a sort 
of financial Topsy, for it ‘‘just growed.” 

Schacht’s whole theory of finance from 
the start was summed up in the sentence, 
“You cannot create capital by merel 
printing money.”’ On this he made his 
drive. He had previously outlined a plan 


for a bank based:on a gold standard which : 


would not discount paper indiscriminately 
at the beck and call of finance ministers and 
which would issue credit on only a gold 
and not on a paper basis. He began to get 
action on his ideas. 

Schacht said in substance: ‘The Renten- 
mark must be regarded as a gold mark’’— 
there was no gold behind it—‘‘and put on a 
basis of 4.20 to the dollar.” This, of course, 
created consternation among the foreign- 
exchange sharks, who had thrived on the 
massacre of the paper mark and who 
naturally saw no good in the new money. 


Now began one of the most curious con- 
flicts ever waged. It was a battle of 
quotations. Schacht beared the paper 
mark down to a Rentenmark basis, while 
on the Black Bourses the speculators clung 
to endless zeros. In five days the com- 
missioner had so manipulated his strategy 
that the Rentenmark was accepted as a 
basis of exchange for 1,000,000,000,000 

per marks—the Germans designate tril- 
ion with the word billion—and for the first 
time in nearly a year there was something 
like stabilization. Prices began to be 
marked in 1, 2, 5 and 10 marks instead of 
the thousands of millions which had ob- 
tained. Deflation started. 

With deflation came some degree of faith 
in the new money. Just as Austria nation- 
alized confidence almost overnight and 
rescued the krone from its debacle through 
the mere knowledge that a loan was forth- 
coming under the stewardship of the League 
of Nations, so did the Schacht will to 
stabilize the Rentenmark become some- 
what contagious. There was some visual if 
not financial satisfaction, at least, in even 
realizing that you were only paying five 
marks for a meal where formerly you had 
paid thirty or forty trillions. 

With the launching of the Rentenmark, 
Schacht not only stopped the printing 
presses that had been pounding out inter- 
minable paper marks but he began to call 
in the paper marks. These included the im- 
mense wad of emergency money issued by 
most of the German cities during the cur- 
rency famine of last year. He caught the 
epoeeinters coming and going, because now 
t mn é were unable to get the paper marks 
with which to buy dollars. The unusual 
spectacle of a dollar going down was pre- 
sented. 

The Rentenbank at once placed 1,200,- 
000,000 Rentenmarks at the disposal of the 
government at 6 per cent interest with the 
stipulation that part of it was to be used to 
meet the floating debt. A similar amount 
was used to provide necessary industrial 
and commercial credits. But these credits, 
as you shall presently see, were not the old 
Reichsbank discount hot-air performances 
but actual transactions based on something 
tangible. 

Meanwhile Havenstein, the president of 
the Reichsbank died, and Schacht, the 
youngest man to hold this post, was named 
as his successor. Besides Havenstein only 
two other men had been president of the 
institution since its inception fifty years 
ago. They were Von Dechend and Koch. 
All three predecessors of Schacht, however, 
were officials, as the word goes in Germany. 
It means that they were jurists, not trained 
bankers, who regarded everything govern- 
mental as a sort of fetish. ‘They were 
tainted with the old Kaiser virus and were 
puppets of finance ministers. 


Credit on a Sound Basis 


When Schacht, who was neither politi- 
cian nor bureaucrat, stepped into the 
stewardship of that fiscal holy of holies, a 
new era began. Not only was he a prastical 
financier but he made short shrift of the 
precedents which had enabled previous 
presidents to make the government and its 
friends prize drainers of Reichsbank funds 
and privileges. With no item had there 
been a greater abuse than with credit. 

Hence it was with the all-important 
matter of credits that Schacht created the 
greatest havoc. You may recall that a year 
ago anyone with a pull could get all the 
Reichsbank credit he wanted, and that 
very often this credit was not employed for 
legitimate business expansion but to con- 
vert a paper debt into something concrete, 
like a factory or foreign exchange which 
was hoarded or sent out of the country. 

Schacht stopped all this. He put credit 
on a real credit basis., The drastic restric- 
tions now made ‘*t impossible to buy ex- 
change with borrowed marks. He organized 
a gold discourt bank which is really part 
of the Reichsbank and succeeded in borrow- 
ing half the capital of it in London. Here 
you had one of the many evidences of the 
confid=nce that his policy had inspired. He 
was soon able to exercise some influence on 
the exchange market. He gave credit, for 
example, only to those importers of raw 
material who intended to reéxport their 
products in finished form. The proceeds of 
the export sales. had to be pledged for 
repayment. 


October 4,1924 


The German treasury report, which had 
ractically been abandoned to its fate, 

ee to come to life and by June showed 
that unheard-of marvel—a surplus of gold 
marks. Moreover, Schacht reduced the 
deficit considerably and gave the country 
the first—in fact, the only—favorable 
financial statement that she had in years. 
So consistent was the improvement that 
the government was able to advaace 100,- 
000,000 marks to the farmers. 

All this; and especially the credit em- 
bargo, was not smooth sailing. The hand of 
nearly every big industrialist for a time was 
raised against Schacht. You cannot dam 
up the source of easy money without hurt- 
ing somebody’s feelings. Enormous per- 
sonal, social and political pressure was 
brought to bear upon him to amend the 
iron rule restricting credits. The Reichs- 
bank president kept to his path until he 
became an almost absolute financial dicta- 
tor—a Mussolini of Money. 

I talked with Schacht in his office at the 
Reichsbank, a gloomy, reddish building in 
the Jaeger Strasse in Berlin, around which 
more hectic financial storms have beaten 
than perhaps any other national financial 
structure in the world. Here was the 
fountainhead of all the German inflation of 
the past few years. Physically it still 
symbolizes the old German order, because 
in the vast rotunda is an imposing heroic 
bronze statue of Emperor William I. Even 
Schacht’s office is hung with the portraits 
of the three Kaisers and their consorts. 


Schacht’s Financial Creed 


Schacht is alert, dynamic, and has more 

p than any of his financial contemporaries. 

e is of medium height, has bushy hair, 
and keen eyes gleam behind hig spectacles, 
His face is strong but sallow. ‘Most Ger- 
man bankers are long on both dignity and 
conversation. Schacht refutes both of 
these, first because he is most informal in 
his manner, and second by reason of the 
fact that his conversation, like his per- 
sonality, is aggressive. He holds rank, 
tradition and precedent in contempt. This 
is why he has ridden roughshod over the oid 
industrial bureaucracy that thrived on in- 
flation. He speaks excellent English. 

When I congratulated him on his achieve- 
ment and asked him to indicate the sig- 
nificance of it he said: 

“What I have tried to do has been to 
make German money scarce and valuable. 
You have heard me abused as the author of 
a credit famine and a cash scarcity. This 
is perfectly true, but it is far better to 
undergo a temporary hardship in industry 
when, through that hardship, deflation is 
secured and the decks are cleared for a 
permanent and constructive future. I am 
unpopular in a quarters because I have 
refused to manufacture credit. Through 
this policy of credit restriction we have 
brought out into the light hidden reserves 
of capital that are now doing their proper 
work for the country. Otherwise they would 
have remained hidden. 

“‘ As a matter of fact, the German capital 
famine is fundamentally due to war ex- 
haustion, reparation deliveries, und to the 
seizure of goods in the Ruhr which have 
not been paid for. It cannot entirely be 
remedied by national saving. The only 
remedy is to attract foreign capital into 
German industry and mortgages and other 
long-time investments. What I have tried 
to de has been to clean house preparatory 
to the enactment of the Dawes Plan. The 
Rentenmark is nothing more or less than a 
stop-gap, a bridge, so to speak, between the 
chaos that prevailed late last year and the 
new deal which will come to Germany 
through the international loan which the 
Dawes Plan provides. 

‘Every fair-minded German has favored 
the Dawes Plan from the start, because it 
separates German reparation and re- 
construction from politics and will enable 
us to get on our feet. Here you h«ve the 
American influence strongly asserting itself. 
Once in operation, the Dawes Plan means 
that Germany will resume her old place as 
a constructive force in the economic affairs 
of the world.” 

Schacht made one statement that was 
rather surprising. In discussing the Renten- 
mark he said: 

“Tt will be difficult for the rest of the 
world to realize it, but the actual value of 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Proved Car-—/mproved/ | 


Thousands of owners have proved it! Proved it on every kind of 

road and in every kind of climate —proved its power, its economy, 

its rugged endurance, its incomparable value. Q| Naturally, we've é 
retained that stalwart chassis because its basic design is right. We've | 
simply taken that proved car—and IMPROVED it! We've refined 
it, added a newer grace —beautified it with enduring DUCO Satin 
finish. Q Cowl lights—a larger steering wheel—a new and more 
distinctive radiator—these things and many others have worked a 
wondrous improvement in its beauty and utility! Q You should see 
this Refined Oldsmobile Six — at any Oldsmobile showroom — soon! 


2 Pass. Coupe ‘ yh 
$1045 Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, Coupe $1175, Sedan $1250, De Luxe Sedan $1350 


The G. M. A. C. extended payment plan makes buying easy. All prices f. o. b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional 
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Continued from Page 44) 
all the outstanding German currency today 
does not exceed $700,000,000. This is due 
to the fact that we have issued only 2,000,- 
000,000 Rentenmarks, although 3,200,000,- 
000 were authorized. We have even called 
in practically all the emergency currency. 
and we are getting rid of the paper mark as 
fast as possible. Under the Dawes Plan we 
will establish.a gold bank of issue whose 
product will be a real gold mark.” 

Having dealt with the high spots of the 
Schacht reform palicy, we can now examine 
in detail the general German situation, as 
well as the economic condition of all Ger- 
man classes. Here you have a story not 
quite so rosy as the narrative of the syn- 
thetic stabilization achieved through the 
Rentenmark. A paradox is revealed. On 
the one hand you have a much-needed 
relief from inflation, and on the other a 
money pinch, hardening of prices, indus- 
trial depression and increased unemploy- 
ment. This is the price, in a word, that 
Germany has had to pay for deflation. But 
t purged her and gave her the equipment 
with which to assume the Dawes Plan 

If i have made the facts at all clear you 
know this time that as a result of the 
new deal in the Reichsbank, Germany 
passed from a debauch to such a famire in 
credit that a considerable portion of in- 
dustry was unable to raise sufficient capital 
to keep its wheels going. 

Coincidentally the volume of business of 
all kinds shrank. 

At the time of my visit in midsummer, 
out of 2640 industrial enterprises engaging 
1,250,000 employes only 32 per cent were 
supplied with an adequate volume of work. 
In 352 machinery factories employing 300,- 
600 workers exactly 13 per cent had enough 
orders to keep them goin full time. The 
potash industry, in which Germany has 
always been preéminent, was in the dumps, 
Forty mines had been shut down at the end 
of June. By August first only one-fourth 
of all the potash capacity was functioning. 

No jess gloomy was the state of affairs in 
chemicals, while the dye trade reflected 
the depression in textiles. Only old orders 
were being filled, because the collapse of 
the domestic sales market made new busi- 
ness almost out of the question, At Chem- 
nitz and Plauen there was half time in all 
the factories, On account of the high rates 
for money, German goods, to make a 
profit, had to be priced from 15 to 20 per 
cent above world prices, and et these rates 
competition was impossible, In fact, most 
of the -German industrial products that 
were being marketed in the Far East and in 
South America were being sold at a loss 
because of capita! conditions at home. 
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A Perilous Boom 


By August fifteenth the capital pinch 
reached the point where scores of industrial 
enterprises, some of them amongst the 
largest in the country, faced the alternative 
of amalgamation with other concerns or 
reduction in output, in some cases to only 
two working daye a week, A large number 
of firms including Rheinmetall, the United 
Kdnigs und Laura Hitte and the Gelsen- 
kirechen Mines—chose the latter. The 
Deutache Werke, which now controls the 
former arsenals and imperial shipyards for 
civil purposes, decided to shut down 
altogether 

Nor are these conditions surprising when 
yeu know the chain of events that followed 
stabilization. The eagerness to spend, lest 
depreciation reduce the purchasing power of 
money, which existed during the whole in- 
flation period, persisted for a number of 
months after the stabilization of the cur- 
reacy, in November, 1928. This was partly 
due to habit and partly to lack of early faith 
in the Rentenmark. Accentuating the 
engerness to spend was a general, and as it 
turned out to be, mistaken impression of 
cheapness, The mind of the average Ger- 
man was completely under the illusion that 
the Rentenmark was a paltry sum. Its 
equivalent of  1,000,000,000,000 paper 
marks was believed to represent a greater 
sum. These two facts gave rise to a superfi- 

ial and periteus boom in domestic business. 

The creation of the Rentenmark had in 
no sense added to the basic purchasing 
power of the country, nor had it restored 
any part of the colossa! losses in depre- 
ciated paper-mark bonds, mortgages and 
savings accounts. That the boom would 
therefore necessarily be of short duration 
was evident 

Yet merchants and wholesalers, misled 
yy the false dawn of better times, indulged 
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in heavy buying. With the continued sta- 
bility of the Rentenmark and the growing 
realization of the limited purchasing power, 
eagerness to spend died away. In May 
the first symptoms of flagging interest on 
the part of the buying public became ap- 
yarent. By the end of June the situation 
»ad developed into a devastating sales 
crisis. 

The inevitable happened. Wholesalers 
and retailers, finding it impossible to dis- 
pose of reserves of goods, began to cancel 
unfilled orders and to avoid acceptance 
of incoming shipments. As their cash re- 
sources were relatively small, they were in 
no position to meet maturing obligations. 
The extent of these ‘unmet obligations is 
reflected in the 589 bankruptcies in June, 
and an even greater number of receiver- 
ships. 

In connection with the growing list of re- 
ceiverships is a significant fact. Until this 
year a German receivership gave wide lati- 
tude to the person who wanted to evade ob- 
ligations. It was not necessary to publish 
the fact of receivership and you could carry 
on for a whole year under a perfunctory 
court order. As a result, creditors did not 
have a look-in, for it was easy to secrete 
assets. 

Now —-and it is part of the general Ger- 
man financial housecleaning —the receiver- 
ship laws are much more drastic. Complete 
publicity attends the performance, and the 
receiver must do his utmost to conserve the 
interests of creditors. The effect has been to 
facilitate the release of an appreciable vol- 
ume of hitherto untouchable assets. 


Credit Made Scarce 


The unsatisfactory state of German ex- 
»ort trade also showed what was going on. 
‘rom an adverse balance of 238,506,000 
gold marks in March there was an increase, 
still on the wrong side, to 353,968,000 gold 
marks in May. 

No telief was to be had at the banks. 
When credit could be obtained the rates 
were almost prohibitive. Under the most 
favorable conditions loans were obtainable 
in Berlin in July and August for a period of 
one to three months at rates varying from 
24 to 36 per cent a year, and these only 
upon indorsement of one of the “ D"’ banks. 
Otherwise the terms for loans of from one to 
three months were granted only at rates 
varying from 26 to 72 per cent a year if col- 
lateral aggregating three times the amount 
of the loan were given. In the provinces 
interest rates on similar loans varied from 
84 to 90 per cent, and in several instances 
that came to my notice reached 100 per cent 
per annum. These figures not only indicate 
credit shortage but aoe the general feeling 

of insecurity. 

While the policy of making credit scarce 
and high seemed unreasonable it was not 
without various beneficial results. Not 
only did it teach the business man caution 
but, as was the case with the new receiver- 
ship law, it caused many enterprises, 
hard-pressed for funds to meet current obli- 

ations, to dispose of hoarded reserves of 
oreign exchange. Thus there was little oc- 
easion for sympathy. 

While I am on this matter of compensa- 
tion let me point out another piece of justi- 
fiable retribution visited on some German 
financiers. It, too, points a moral. When 
the French franc went on the toboggan last 
spring nearly every big German banking 
house-—and for that matter a good man 
international concerns in New York wit 
German leanings —rushed to sell the franc 
snort. The long-awaited opportunity to 
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swat the hereditary foe in a bloodless way 
and with a profit into the bargain seemed at 
hand. It was too good to be true. When 
the frane suddenly rallied overnight all 
these gentry found themselves in a very 
costly corner. It is estimated that in Ger- 
many alone more than $250,000,000 was 
lost in this way, and at a time when such a 
dent could be least sustained. 

Just as the credit famine and the scarcity 
of cash have taught the big and little Ger- 
mans the value of money, so has the occu- 

ation of the Ruhr had its beneficent result. 

will deal with it because it bears not only 
on the output of the German worker but 
also on the decline of communistic influence 
in industry. Both of these factors will enter 
largely into the translation of the Dawes 
Pian into action. 

When the German workers in the Ruhr 
crept back to work after the collapse of pas- 
sive resistance they were a thoroughly 
cowed lot. Their most important corsidera- 
tion was not only to get a job but to hang on 
to it. Hunger and idleness had taken the 
stamina out of them. Therefore when the 
big industrialists demanded that they aban- 
don their eight-hour day and work ten they 
were in no position to refuse. The result 
has been an increase in output not only in 
the Ruhr but everywhere throughout Ger- 
many. The eight-hour day is fast becoming 
a theory and not a condition. 

The Ruhr worker believes that he has 
been exploited, because most of his ills are 
the results of passive resistance, which was 
mare and financed by the government 
and the capitalists. A very small part. of 
the subsidy was derived from voluntary 
contributions. 

One large employer not a thousand miles 
from Essen is reported to have said that 
the French occupation, despite all the pro- 
tests against it, more than justified itself 
to German industry because it not only led 
to the ten-hour day but restored the control 
of factories to the owners. 

A year ago the member of the workers’ 
council who sat in the board of directors of 
each employing firm in Germany, was an im- 
portant person. In the welter of the alleged 
equality which followed the German revolu- 
tion of 1918 he was ordained by law, and 
therefore had to be reckoned with. All mat- 
ters relating to wages and working condi- 
tions had to be referred to him. Today he 
has bécome almost as great a joke as the 
eight-hour working day. He is much more 
concerned about holding his job than put- 
ting on his Sunday suit and sitting in with 
the powers that be. Yet in his pride and 
power he represented the new communism, 
the prop that Moscow leaned on for the 
long-promised red upheaval in Germany. 
You can now see how much of a first aid he 
will be to that Bolshevist ambition. His 
meal ticket is far more important to him 
than the red flag. 


Back to the Ten:Hour Day 


At Essen I went to see the secretary of 
the local Betriebamt, the local labor ex- 
change. After he had given me the facts 
about the growing unemployment, not so 
much due to occupation of the Ruhr as to 
shortage of cash and capital, I asked him 
about the eight-hour day. His reply was: 

“While the eight-hour day is still on the 
statute book we are unable to observe it be- 
cause we must live. In a case of necessity 
we cannot always observe union rules.” 

In 1922 Hugo Stinnes told me that the 
only way that Germany could possibly pay 
her reparations and come back was throug 
increased hours of labor. He was the first 
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big industrialist to get together with his 
employes on a ten-hour basis. Through 
circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, for death intervened, his dream is now 
becoming a reality. It means much to the 
German future. 

Where does the average man come in 
amid all this pinch of cash and credit? The 
first and most important fact is that he has 
very little of either, which merely proves 
that the economic hardship in Germany is 
playing no favorites. Everybody is u 
against it in some way or another. The ric 
— credit and the poor lack actual 
cash. 

When you take a bird's-eye view of the 
whole German situation you find that, on a 
prewar gold-mark basis—which has practi- 
cally been reéstablished by the Renten- 
mark—wages are below par and the cost of 
living considerably above. The case of a 
Ruhr coal worker will illustrate. On Au- 
gust first he was receiving an average of 
§.20 gold marks a day, which was 8 per cent 
less than the 1913 scale, while his cost of 
living was one and one-half times greater 
than before the war. Generally speaking, 
all wages are about 80 per cent of prewar, 
while the cost of living ranges from one to 
two and one-half times as much. 


Unemployment Diminishing 


Here is the way the wages of some of the 
principal activities range. The actual pay 
of an aya laborer is 30 marks a 
week, which is 79 per cent of the prewar 
scale; the woodworker receives from 29 to 
33 marks a week, or 92 per cent of the pre- 
war scale; the metal worker 32.50 marks 
per week, or 78 per cent; the printer 34 
marks a week, or 88 per cent; the average 
factory hand 31.50 marks a week, or 87 per 
cent. Unskilled workers in many instances 
are receiving more than they did in 1913. 

One advantage that the Rentenmark has 
brought to the average worker is that in- 
stead of having to get his wages every three 
days, such as obtained last year on account 
of the violent depreciation of the paper 
mark, he can now receive his envelope ev- 
ery week or every two weeks in normal 
fashion. Incidentally the stabilization of 
the mark has effected a big economy in all 
large employing establishments, because 
the large staff of accountants necessary to 
keep wage scales and general finance abreast 
with the mark depreciation is no longer re- 
quired. 

A second benefit lies, of course, in what 
might be called price consistency. While 
the purchasing power cf the Rentenmark 
is not particularly great, the cost of the 
commodity it buys remains firm. Instead 
of meat changing in price four or five times 
a day, as it did with the paper mark, it re- 
mains the same all week under the Renten- 
mark. Last year half of the buying power 
of the money in a housewife’s pocketbook 
crumpled up while she waited in line to pur- 
chase her necessities. 

These improvements were offset in many 
quarters by the increase in unemployment, 
due almost directly to the credit and capital 
scarcity. In factories, banks and offices 
employes were being laid off right and left. 
The high tide of unemployment was reached 
early in the year, when the list of idle in the 
unoccupied sections of Germany reached 
the total of 1,533,000. By April, however, 
this had dropped to 712,000. In August the 
number was about 500,000. In addition, 
there was an equal number on part-time 
work. In Essen—it is typical of all big 
industrial centers — conditions were improv- 
ing, because the number of male unem- 
ployed had shrunk from 50,878 on January 
first to 8937 on July twenty-eighth. To get 
another angle on unemployment, in thirty- 
eight labor unions with 3,704,695 members 
317,425 were out of work. 

One of the things that impressed me most 
at Essen was the tremendous curtailment in 
the number of employes at the Krupp plant. 
The normal peacetime roster here is about 
40,000. At the end of July it had dwindled 
to 28,000 and further retrenchment was in- 
dicated. The Krupps have lost a great deal 
of their export trade, especially in South 
Africa and South America. 

In connection with my visit to Essen | 
am constrained to report an incident which 
reflects one kind of German psychology. On 
the day before I left Berlin I sent a telegram 
to Herr Direktor Homann, the Krupp link 
with the public, whom I had met on previ- 
ous visits, that I would be in Essen the next 
day and would like to see him. That af- 
ternoon the Krupp office in Berlin called me 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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up at the Adlon Hotel to say that the Krupp 
directors would be unable to see me because 
of the unkind articles I had written about 
the Ruhr last year. I replied that despite 
this handicap I would proceed with my 
plans and that happily the Krupps could 
not keep me out of Esser As it turned out 
I got all the information about the Krupps 
that | wanted from the local labor bureau, 
and elsewhere 

I intrude this personal episode to show 
that the peculiar German mentality which 
hurled the world into the war and which 
brought the indignation of civilization upon 
the nation is stili working. 

To return to unemployment, during my 
stay in Germany the great Phoenix plant at 
Hirde laid off 5000 men, and the Stinnes 
interests all told dispensed with the services 
of 20,000 miners. Lesser establishments 
reduced in proportion. All these unem- 
ployed receive a dole, which provides 
scarcely enough to keep life going. In the 
Ruhr, for example, it is ninety gold pfen- 
nige -less than twenty-three cents—a day 
for a male over twenty-one years, and 
one gold pfennigs—or about eight- 
een cents a day —for those under age. 

This unemployment, combined with the 
continued discrepancy between wages and 
the cost of living. has caused real distress in 
many quarters. 

in connection with the matter of German 
relief existed a curious inconsistency that is 
well worth pointing out, At the very time 
that the Germans were making pitiful ap- 
peals for aid, and while a large children’s 
fund was being raised in the United States, 
tens of thousands of Germans, who might 
have come to the help of their own kind, 
were joy-riding all over the Continent. In 
order to leave Germany they were com- 
pelled to pay 500 gold marks— 125 dollars 
for a touriet’s visa 

A little detail like this, however, offered 
no obstacle 

The particular objective of most of these 
German pleasure-seekers was Italy, where 
the lira looked small alongside the goid 
mark. It is eatimated that the number of 
Teutonic tourists at Italian resorts at high 
tide last summer aggregated 150,000. They 
stopped at the best hotels, never questioned 
pricea, gave excessive tips, and had the best 
of everything. They were the worst possible 
ambassadors fer an ostensibly ruined 
country. 

Punch was se incensed over these Ger- 
man extravagances that it printed a full- 
page eartoon showing two fat Teutons 
lolling in a pleasure boat on an Italian lake. 
The craft was supplied with champagne and 
other good things of life. Under the picture 
was the caption: ‘The Indigents Abroad 
oc Where the Rhine Gold Goes To.” 
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Germany's Grip on Italy 


The Germans have not only captured the 
pleasure but also the profit of Italy. In no 
other former enemy country have they 
come back eo strong. Nor is this surprising. 
Before the World War Germany practi- 
cally controlled the Italian economic situa- 
tion. She ruled the leading bank, whose 
head was also head of the Italian branch of 
the A. BE. G., the great German electric- 
manufacturing concern. If a public-utility 
enterprise wanted a loan for plant or equip- 
ment it could get that loan only by agreeing 
to spend the proceeds with the A. FE. G. 
Germany capitalized to the limit Italy’s 
paucity of coal and iron, 

Economically Italy really never broke 
with Germany during the war, as I discov- 
ered when | made a study of the situation 
in 1917. Segregation was a joke. Italy's 
hereditary foe whom she was fighting was 
Austria, and not Germany. 

Today the Germans are back on the 
Italian job with both feet. They have re- 
newed their colonies in Milan, Turin and 
Pisa. In Milan, for example, they have re- 
established their chamber of commerce. 
German goods thrive in Italian markets be- 
cause there is no prejudice against them. 
Most of the stee! for the Italian motor-car 
industry is German. Whenever an Italian 
factory is offered for sale the principal com- 
petition for it is among the Germans them- 
selves. A certain German industrialist 
sojourning at Lake Como read in the news- 
paper that a factory was for sale near Milan. 
When he presented himself at the office of 
the lawyer charged with the sale he found 
twenty-seven of his countrymen there 
ahead of him, and one of them had already 
made the purchase. The German invasion 
of Italy is complete. 
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For the last section of this article I have 
reserved the German phase which, despite 
all the significance that attaches to repara- 
tions oot the Ruhr in light of the London 
Conference, has the widest human interest. 
Moreover, it must enter vitally into any 
considerations of the new Germany to be 
reared on the structure of the Dawes Plan. 
I mean the fate of the empire of business 
that Hugo Stinnes devised and dominated. 
It was a vast principality knit by the cour- 
age and tenacity of the man himself. Will 
it endure? What is the line of succession? 

As I reflect upon the passing of this re- 
markable individual at the age of fifty-four, 
there comes to my mind the answer he 
made, or rather did not make, to a question 
I put to him in 1921 when I had my first 
interview with him. I asked why he was 
harnessing up the whole world to his restless 
ambition and what definite goal he had in 
mind. He merely said, “1 cannot answer.” 

The riddle remains unsolved. More tan- 
gible, however, is the disposition of his huge 

oldings. The one-person fetish that he fol- 
lowed in life has been sentimentally main- 
tained in his death, for his widow, Frau 
Clara Hugo Stinnes, not only inherited the 
entire estate without reservation but has 
been left in supreme control. She is the 
final arbiter of all questions. The seven 
children resigned their inheritance in her 
favor. This unassuming German woman 
she is the simple Hausfrau that she looks 
is on paper today the richest of her sex in 
the world, wielding an authority approached 
by no other female. Prior to Stinnes’ death 
Bertha Krupp, “the dollar princess,” led 
the list of rich women, but she is almost a 
piker alongside the widow of the great in- 
dustrialist. 


Firm Foundations 


Before I go into the explanation of the 
management of the immense Stinnes hold- 
ings let me disclose some of the circum- 
stances that attended the passing of the 
supertrust-maker of his time. Alive, Hugo 
Stinnes was a character of vivid and dra- 
matic interest. Dying, he not only main- 
tained this element df teens but brought 
into play the canny sense that had helped 
to make him what he was. 

A great deal of misinformation has been 
disseminated about the final hours of 
Stinnes and the alleged set of rules he left 
behind him, The truth is that there was no 
written creed. It was purely oral. What 
follows is precisely what happened. I got 
the details from the eldest son, Dr. Edmund 
Hugo Stinnes. 

When he knew that the end was near 
and it was characteristic of the man that he 
fought off the inevitable until almost his 
last gasp and even transacted business after 
he had heard that the operation on him 
was a failure—he called his family to his 
bedside in very much the same way that 
the first of the Rothschilds did in that 
historic House of the Red Shield in the 
Frankfort ghetto so many years ago. 
Curiously enough, the Stinnes instructions 
in one respect follow the advice of the scion 
of the famous line of Jewish bankers, be- 
cause on the Rothschilds was laid the 
solemn injunction to stick together. 

To his assembled family Stinnes said 
in substance: 

“Remember always that my life and 
work have been reared on three things 
the family, the factory and the state, and 
in the order I have named. What I have 
assembled is yours, but it is merely a 
foundation. It is for you to carry it on 
with the larger idea that the success of 
industry is the prosperity of the state. 
Let no selfish considerations deter you from 
the larger result. 

“You cannot succeed if you are not 
united. Quarrels and dissensions are always 
destructive. Your inheritance can only en- 
dure if you are united, If any question 
arises let your mother be the sole judge and 
the final arbiter. 

**Remember that luxury is always dan- 
gerous, The simple life is the effective life. 
Obtain no money unless you have urgent 
need of ‘t.”’ 

Another deathbed revelation of peculiar 
interest at this time is that in practically 
the last business discussion that he had 
Stinnes urged the adoption of the Dawes 
Plan. When the commission of experts 
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visited Germany the member delegated to 
carry on negotiations with Stinnes was 
Owen I). Young. For days they wrestled 
with the problem of the mortgage on Ger- 
man industry, which Stinnes, at the start, 
strenuously opposed. Finally he acquiesced 
and his support became as ardent as his 
objection had been bitter. When he was 
told during his last hours that the report 
had been formulated he said: “Good. 
Germany must adopt it. It is the hope of 
the future.” 

It is also worth pointing out that shortly 

before his death Stinnes instructed his 
eldest son to arrange for the endowment of 
an institution similar in scope and operation 
to the Rockefeller Foundation. This kind 
of enterprise met his idea of constructive 
help, for he had no patience with ordinary 
organized benevolence. Hence he left no 
bequests for charity. After his death it 
was disclosed that ever since the end of 
the war he had supported 3000 German 
officers and their families, The moment one 
of these beneficiaries disclosed the source of 
sustenance his name was wiped off the 
ist. 
A hitherto unwritten Stinnes story shows 
another avenue of his benefactions. When 
a visitor commented on the crudity of 
some of the paintings in the Stinnes house 
at Miilheim Mrs. Stinnes replied, “My 
husband eee so many young German 
artists that they feel they must give some- 
thing in return.” 

Now for the stewardship of the Stinnes 
estate. First take the family equipment to 
earry on. The two eldest sons, Edmund, 
who is twenty-eight, and Hugo, who is 
twenty-seven, have been fully conversant 
with their father’s affairs since 1918, when 
they left the army, One or the other in- 
variably accompanied him on his incessant 
journeys and sat in the board meetings or 
conferences that he attended. 

In fact, the elder Stinnes was so absorbed 
and o with business that he not only 
lived it completely when away from his 
home but talked it constantly in the bosom 
of his family. His three daughters, Clara, 
Hilda and Elsa, discuss business instead of 
the topics that girls usually talk about. 
The father’s practical sense is strongly in- 
grained in them and they are not likely 
to be easy marks for fortune hunters. The 

oungest Stinnes boy, Ernst, aged twelve, 
as more of his father’s commercial in- 
stinct perhaps than any of the other 
children. His eldest brother told me that 
the youngster is constantly making com- 
arisons between the Stinnes mine and 
actory returns. 


Support for the Dawes Plan 


Dr. Edmund Stinnes, who is now the 
head and hope of the family, and who at 
twenty-eight is an international-trade king, 
is of frank and engaging personality. Like 
his father, he speaks English fluently. I 
spent nearly a whole day with him in 
Berlin and was interested to discover how 
thoroughly he is soaked with the ideas of 
the parent. He did the unusual thing of 
going back to university after four years’ 
service in the war and getting his degree of 
doctor of philosophy. He is also a graduate 
engineer. He related the following story of 
his father’s real ambition: 

After the World War and when Edmund 
had returned to the university to get his de- 
gree, he studied medicine for atime. He be- 
came so absorbed in it that he told his father 
that he would like to become a medical 
doctor, to which he got this response: “It 
is a worthy ambition and I once had it 
myself. Medicine is all right, but business 
is more important. You must be ready to 
succeed me some day.” 

Edmund Stinnes has his father’s insatiate 
thirst for information. When he heard that 
I was fresh from Russia he plied me with 
questions about conditions there. Like his 
father, he has ceased to de a bull on Bolo- 
land. 

I asked young Stinnes to give me his im- 
pression of the German situation and he 
said: 

“The Dawes Plan means the reorganiza- 
tion of Germany on a sane economic basis. 
What Germany needs more than anything 
else is a reduction of overhead. Inflation 
seems to have spread to everything. In- 
deed, the world need now is to retrench. 
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Germany must not attach too much de- 
pendence upon the loan that the Dawes 
Plan gives her. What she must learn above 
all else is self-help.” 

When Hugo Stinnes died he was head of 
the biggest combination of mining, indus- 
trial, financial, banking and shipping in- 
terests that the world has yet known. They 
fall into two major groups. One is the 
Hugo Stinnes Company, comprising thirty 
concerns, all of which Stinnes practically 
owned. The other group was the so-called 
Stinnes-Konzern — The Siemens- Rhine- 
Elbe-Schuckert Union — expressing his 
greatest dream of combination and includ- 
ing forty-seven companiesin whichhe had big 
stock holdings. In addition, there were more 
than 200 other companies in which Stinnes 
was interested through one or the other of 
the two principal groups. Together these 
formed the vast and interlocking system 
that expressed the vertical trust because it 
operated from mine by way of factory to 
the consumer, and the horizontal trust, since 
it was constantly reaching out. 

Hugo Stinnes was far too shrewd to leave 
the custodianship of this supertrust to his 
more or less immature sons. They must 
prove their fitness to direct. On his death 
bed he appointed a cabinet composed of his 
sviadieal subordinates, who now operate 
the business. 





The Stinnes Business Cabinet 


The cabinet is composed principally of 
Herr Véegler, who is the link with industry; 
Herr Fehrmann, who directs the interests in 
Eastern Europe and Turkey, which includes 
the oil concessions; Herr Deters, who runs 
shipping and ship construction; Herr 
Kalveram, who is the financier, and Herr 
Homann, who is director-general of all the 
Stinnes publications and printing connec- 
tions. In addition there are minor chiefs, 
such as Herr Hold, who operates all the 
Stinnes coal mines; Herr Peltenburg, who 
represents the important interests in Hol- 
land, and Herr Wagenknecht, who is repre- 
sentative in South America. 

Nominally all the Stinnes interests are 
managed by the two eldest sons, who are 
directors in the principal concerns and who 
are consulted in all matters. Edmund has 
his offices jointly in Berlin and Miilheim, 
and pays particular attention to the mining 
and industrial interests. Hugo lives at 
Hamburg and concentrates on trade and 
shipping. Actually the cabinet runs the 
whole far-flung show and will continue to do 
so until the sons are able to assume real 
command. 

One final word about the Stinnes enter- 
prises. While practically every other indus- 
try in Germany has suffered acutely under 
the cash and credit famine, they have held 
their own. The only casualty is restriction 
of work in the Ruhr coal mines. This is the 
best answer to the question as to whether 
the colossal structure reared by the mighty 
Hugo through stress and storm and aa oe | 
eventually cost him his life will endure. 

Such is the Germany that existed when 
the London Conference finished its labors 
on August sixteenth. The low ebb in indus- 
try in no way reflects potential capacity 
either to produce or to pay. The country 
today is like a once corpulent person who 
has reduced through strenuous exercise— in 
this case it was deflation—and who is fit for 
drastic effort. Under the Dawes Plan—and 
85 per cent of the people would vote ap- 
proval if it came to a show-down—it can 
now turn from chronic capitalization of 
hard luck to the heartening benefits of hard 
work. 

Some time ago a Berlin banker said: 
“What Germany needs is a general man- 
ager who can tell political parties, parlia- 
ment, capital and labor, big and little 
business, and all the other conflicting in- 
terests just where they get off and see that 
they get off there.”” The Dawes Plan pro- 
vides such a stewardship. 

Henceforth Germany cannot camouflage 
evasion with grievance. The London Con- 
ference indicated the beginning of that new 
era which has been so long elusive. Instead 
of dealing, as its many predecessors dealt, 
in fear and force, it got down to economic 
realities. It recognized recovery and passed 
up penalty. In shaping reparations on a 
business and not a political basis it cleared 
up the most troublesome of the war lega- 
cies. It saw a reconstructed Germany as 
the key to a stabilized Europe and provided 
the opening. Thus it pointed the way to the 
safety and settlement which, in the end, 
will mean peace and tranquillity. 

It is up to Germany to decide her destiny. 
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SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 


A program of constant mechanical refine- 
! ment involving the body, engine, clutch, 
8 brakes and other units of Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car, has resulted in an unusual 
smoothness of performance. 


You have only to ride in the car to in- 
stantly appreciate the decided freedom 
from vibration. 


Dooce BrotnHEerRS Detrroit 


Donce Brotwers Moror Company Luimitenp 
viLtLle 
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Watch This 


Column 


“A boy's will ia the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 


long thoughts."’ 
— LONGFELLOW 





WILLIAM DUNCAN 


Come on, you American 
boys everywhere—write me a per- 
sonal letter and teli me what you like 
in serial moving pictures. I have a 
high regard for your opinion. Do you 
prefer stories founded on historical 
incidents and heroic characters, or 
would you rather see well-known fic 
tion dramatized and brought to the 
screen? Have you any suggestions to 
offer—any stories you can recall that 
can be produced in serial form? 


Long ago, boys, I realized 
that the old style of serial stuff 
wasn't wanted. So I produced such 
serials as “in the Days of Buffalo 
Bili,”’ ‘‘Winners cf the West,’’ ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"’ ‘‘The Fast Express,”’ 
“The Iron Man’ and “Wolves of 
the North,’ starring WILLIAM 
DUNCAN and now being shown at 
leading theatres everywhere. These 
have ali been received with much en- 
thusiasm. UNIVERSAL is the greatest 
producer of this form of entertainment 
and I want the opinion of you Amer- 
ican boys, and your parents, so I can 
give you what you want. 


I personally have seen ‘‘The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame’’ 
six times and always find something new 
to wonder at. I honestly believe it is the 
greatest picture that has ever been pro- 
duced and I have thousands of letters, 
most of which agree with me. You must 
ace it, You will remember it always. 


Qnce more iet me remind 
you to see “‘Merry Go Round,’’ 
Universal's great dramatic love-story; 
**The Signai Tower,"’ a fine railroad ro- 
mance, starring VIRGINIA VALLI; 
**The Reckless Age,’ a stirring romance 
of youth, with REGINALD DENNY in 
the leading réle; ‘Hit and Run,’’ a com- 
bination baseba!l and cowboy story, 
starring HOOT GIBSON, and the ‘‘Fight 
and Win"’ pictures, starring JACK 
DEMPSEY, champien of the world. 


(arl faemmle 
{ President 


{To be continued next week) 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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“That is a boy!” he applauded, when I 
had with some animation told him of my 
success in the part of Moowoo and of my 
consternation when faced a Meigs at the 
very pinnacle of my triumph. 

“‘And I have to hand it to that dish- 
| faced little brute,” he went on, Bho 

time I think of him. Say what you wil 
he’s got a world of gimp. I bet if his folks 
had only started him at something useful 
he’d have made good. Look at the way he’s 
kept tabs on us. Pays no attention when 
told that a party has left for Canada. Look 
| at the way he got right back here after me 
| leaving him up in the air a thousand miles 
away. ‘We never sleep’ is sure that onion’s 
house flag.” 
was conscience-smitten at this. Too 
well I knew that it was nothing but my 
own senseless babble to Hemingway that 
had provided the clew for Meigs and un- 
done all the devoted strategy of my friend. 
Again I was struck by the seeming airiness 
with which mere chance will so radically 
alter the very fabric of our destiny: My 
arrival—upon a common open road —in 
Mrs. Gale’s car at the precise instant to 
bring me in conjunction with Heming- 
way’s. I pictured our two courses that fatal 
morning. Five seconds’ delay by either of 
us and we had passed safely oblivious of 
each other. Some remark by Mrs. Gale 
might have detained me; or the doddering 
Hemingway might have had trouble in 
starting his car. In that case Meigs would 
unquestionably now be lost in Canadian 
wilds. Yet with an uncanny accuracy 
chance had calculated our orbits for that 
fateful meeting. 

Or was it chance? Again I could not 
evade the conviction —it had been because 
I was | —terribly I. 

Summoning a new vivacity I then told 
Sooner of the splendid work I had done in 
Clyde’s sketch that morning, of the othei 
show we had planned for the afternoon, and 
of my lively suspicion that the second 
man—he of the too-high blood pressure 
might not be able to take a joke in the right 
spirit. I had not often impressed Sooner 
Jackson and I found myself keenly relishing 
the attention he paid this recital. 

“Goody, goody!" he exclaimed when I 
finished. “That there is certainly one 
sweet little sketch to remember during the 
long winter evenings. And me thinking I 
had seen positively all the shows! Well, 
well, civilizativn is getting on, no matter 
what the papers say. That boy, Clyde, 
ought to be a well-known banker or some- 

| thing. You know, that stuff is so good I 
ain’t any too darned sure he wouldn't have 
had old Sooner Jackson’s pelt hung up 
that is, me being by some horrible chance 

| in the grocery business. Go on, give us 
some more good ones, you poisonous old 
cut-up!”’ 

I found myself then with an impulse to 
teli him of all I had found Irene to be, but 
this I resisted, divining that he would not 
understand. I did tell him that I had found 
her witty and wise; I quoted her “They 
make me laugh — what's it all for?’’ —point- 
ing out that this demand, intelligently put, 
tops the ultimate peak of philosophic in- 
quiry, being ever ahead to baffle the most 
| daring climber. : 

Sooner admitted that the frail [!] had 

| some good patter, but it was plain to me 
that she had not to him peed vee and 

wonderful. Vera, on the other hand, he 
warmly commended after I had told him of 
her versatility, she being not only America’s 

Queen of Jazz but New York's favorite 

emotional actress. 

“That skirt,”’ he remarked, “ ought to be 
making a home for someone that would 
stay there, a nice little nest with rugs and 
different-colored pictures and all the jatest 
records and some good books costing four 
or five dollars each and a garage and a good 
delicatessen near by and some fancy work 
and so forth. But she ain’t got a China- 
man’s chance. She'll be in luck to keep a 
fur coat and a mesh bag she can have 
dipped now and then when the plate wears 
off, to make a front with. It’s tough for a 
| gal to be too good for the tents and nct 
| good enough for the hall shows. I’ve seen 





em at all stages from soda to hock. Some- 
times I’ve wondered like your fat friend 

| what’s it all for? Well, I guess we know as 

| much about that as anyone, Al.” 

| “Unfortunately we do,” I agreed. 

| “But if you found out what this was ali 
for, you'd only be asking something else,” 


(Continued from Page 36) 


he summed up shrewdly. ‘Don’t I know 
the human race from alphabet te eureka?” 

“Better than many of even greater pre- 
tensions,”’ I heartily assented. 

“That is a boy!” he again applauded. 
“‘He’s all cheered up again. The roses are 
coming back to the wan cheeks: pretty 
soon the nice old doctor will let him go out 
in the park and count the grass.” 

With such idle talk we whiled away the 
hours as we flashed across a landscape 
checkered with green meadows and fields 
of ripened grain, where cattle grazed or re- 
clined, fatly superior to the foments of 
human existence, or where the farm hicks 
toiled at their business of harvesting hay 
and other useful products. Straight into 
the west our dusty gray road led us. And 
assuredly beyond, though yet invisible, 
were those Rocky Mountains whose noble 
crags had so long beckoned me on, but 
which, it now seemed probable, I should 
never have the thrill of beholding. I was, 
I at last knew, unworthy to view their 
grandeur. Yet nothing of this did I allow 
to reach my now rejoicing companion. For 
his sake I was again the insouciant vaga- 
bond who fed him on a park bench—in- 
numerable wons ago, it truly seemed. 

By mid-afternoon we had gone a hun- 
dred miles, and at a town set in the flat 
land we stopped for food. Oddly enough I 
found myself surveying its main street with 
a professional eye. Vendee was the tiny 
square by the drinking fountain where our 
car would halt. Lounging before a Business 
Men's Soft Drink Parlor was the metal- 
starred person whose hand Sooner would 
presently clasp to such good purpose. I saw 
our lights burst into splendor, heard the 
preliminary tinkle of the banjo and saw the 
street idlers converge upon us with their 
characteristic animation. 

All at once I felt the old flair for magical 
and romantic things surge unreasonably 
above my still insistent premonition that 
these days with Sooner were numbered. I 
longed to fling myself again into the part of 
the aged chieftain. I even fell to a mean- 
ness of exulting at the discomfiture of poor 
old George when he should see how the 
part could be played by one with gifts for it. 

As we were about to leave I delighted 
Sooner by saying, “Old beans, this town 
would skin incomparably. We would sit 
down pretty. Observe the fine heads to be 
added as trophies to your famous collec- 
tion. We are in the midst of a choice herd 
so innocent it doesn’t suspect the hunter's 
presence. What say you, old sap, if we pull 
an entertainment on the bums?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!”’ he heartily laughed as he 
shook back his curls. “It certainly does 
cheer me, comrade, to hear some of your 
old stuff again. After all, old songs are the 
best. But jesting apart,” the g chap be- 
came serious, ‘““‘we might just as well do 
another fifty miles. Those three birds back 
there stood with their mouths open like cat- 
fish when I pulled out, and it’s a cinch bet 
they are now chasing me to K. C. But— 
also—they may have watched me turn 
back, though I couldn’t see a soul and the 
road was straight for two miles. Anyway, 
we got the time, so let’s play safe and get a 
better lead. And we can hit a better town 
than this too. I ain’t worked it since three 
— ago when I had a line of genuine 

brador diamonds smuggled straight from 
the mines—that town looked like a crystal 
maze when I pulled out. And a mile this 
side is the prettiest camping place you'd 
ever want.” 

To this suggestion I heartily agreed, and 
we resumed our mad race across the peace- 
ful farmlands. Could it be possible, after 
all, I wondered, that I was now at last free 
from the clutching hand of Fairwater? 
Such a release seemed plausible, yet I con- 
tinued only too conscious of a dull certainty 
persisting under this genial surface ripple. 

We reached-our camping place at five 
o’ciock and found it all that Sooner had 
promised. On the grassy bank of a still- 
running brook, secluded from the highway 
by a clump of low-growing trees, we set up 
our home for the night. While Sooner, wit 
awkward help from old George, who had 
swinishly slept away the golden hours 
among the luggage, set about the prepara- 
tion for our evening meal, I lost no time in 
resuming the splendid garb of Chief Ug- 
walalla. Almost at once my spirits rose, 
and when I adjusted the war bonnet that 
lurking black fear vanished —for a moment, 
I almost believed, forever. 


October 4, 1924 


PROFESSOR, HOW COULD YOU! 


I strutted in my plumes, secretly aang 
fate again to thwart me. I even descende 
to the game of shooting dice with George 
when I noted him in solitary play with a 
pair. ‘‘ Fade out my works!”’ I cried, toss- 
ing some coins to the ground before him, 
and nothing loth the dull fellow put down 
a like amount. Not unprofiiably had I 
studied the mechanics of this sport on the 
Burke lot, nor had I neglected to memorize 
the queer exhortations that accompany it. 
Easily winning my first wager, for George 
proved to have no skill with the hazard 
cubes, as they are often described, I took 
them into my own hand, exclaiming, 
“Shoot the entire work!’’ whereupon the 
unfortunate fish brought out more money. 

“I am throwing financial depression,” I 
fairly warned him. And I must have mas- 
tered the trick, for at the first cast I 
achieved a five and a four and at the second, 
erying ‘Nine from Decatur, here is where 
I buy some new shoes!”’ I unerringly threw 
a six and a three, thus winning the rubber. 

Poor old George explored his pocket for 
other coins, finding but two small ones, 
which I also won. ‘‘So that cleanses you!” 
I jeered, smiling at the troubled look with 
which he again searched the various pockets 
of a suit I only now recognized as the one 
I had worn before changing to my rustic 
disguise. And what was my surprise—as 
well as the surprise of old George—when he 
by chance came upon that reserve five-spot 
which had been pinned in a pocket long 
ago. The expression of bewilderment on his 
bum map was ludicrous in the extreme and 
so exultant my mood I forbore to claim the 
note as my own. 

“Shoot at all the works,’ I again urged. 
He, the paltry-minded sturgeon, insisted at 
first that he would shoot at but one dollar, 
but I sneered openly at him and demanded 
the full five, which he at length reluctantly 
staked. And again I conquered with ease, 
after scarce a struggle. I was, it seemed, in- 
vincible, and poor old George slunk away 
after an attempt to be jaunty with the 
speech, “ Easy come, easy go!’” My gayety 
now increased and Sooner did not again 
have cause to complain that I seemed down- 
cast. The omens had all been in my favor. 

George confessed to Sooner the games of 
dice he had lost to me. “He even took five 
dollars I’d saved up and didn’t know it,” 
he complained. 

“I certainiy bobbed his bank roll,” I 
laughingly boasted. 

“You want to look out for that baby 
bandit from now on,”’ was Sooner’s admir- 
ing comment. ‘He's liable to put us both 
sidewise.”’ 

An hour later we were at our station, and 
with delight I saw our crowd assemble 
under the magic of Sooner’s music. Never, 
I felt, had either of us been in better form 
than at this first performance after our 
auspicious reunion. Sooner’s feats with his 
manikins had never seemed so amusing; 
more than once I was like to forget that his 
was a tongue unknown to the venerable 
chieftain in the rear of the car; especially 
when the Irish Patrick, even after being 
placed in his box so that black Sambo 
could sing, repeatedly pushed its lid up in 
the most unruly manner, hurling new in- 
sults at the r black until Sooner at 
length had to hold down the lid by placing 
a foot sternly upon it. After the rich 
whimsey of this, small wonder I was able to 
enact my own part with a verve and finish 
I had never surpassed. 

My Vedic hymn I gave with a new pas- 
sion and it put — my audience what was 
practically a spell. Not a sound was there 
to distract me until at the close came a 
burst of rather raffish laughter from across 
the way. I glanced in the direction of this 
annoyance in my old alarm; se did Sooner 
but we were both relieved to observe that 
the offender was no one we knew. He was a 
large man, at least twice the size of Meigs, 
and would be, I guessed, one of the town’s 
better-class yaps who chose to be amused 
at a distance by our artistry. He continued 
to stand where I had noticed him, in the 
shadow of a doorway, a soft hat shadowing 
his face; once, as he moved alightly, some 
troubling dart of remembrance pricked me. 
Even in the barely perceptible shift of his 
huge body there had been something faintly 
reminiscent. But he did not again offend 
with his boorish guffaw, so I forgot him. 

Nor did my attention revert to him until 
the moment of my medicine dance when, 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Why 
Champion Sillimanite 
B = Spark Plugs Cost You Less 





Champion’s ability to make a better 
spark plug also produces a spark plug 
for which you pay less. 


The enormous demand for Champion 
with the Double-Ribbed sillimanite 
core—used as they are in seven out of 
every ten cars—means huge produc- 
tion that brings down costs. Cham- 
pion users reap the benefit in a lower 
price for Champions. 
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How much better Champions are in a 
car—how greatly they improve igni- 
tion, speed, power, acceleration—you 
can easily judge for yourself. 


You will note the difference as soon as 
you install a full set. It is the same 
difference that has made Champions 
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Champion Spark Plug Company, 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontzrio 








the equipment on the winning cars in 
every big race since the fall of 1923. 


The use of sillimanite--the finest, 
longest-lived insulator known—in the 
Champion core, is one great Cham 
pion advantage. 


None but Champion spark plugs can 


» have a core of sillimanite, because 


Champion controls the world’s only 
known commercial supply of this rare 
mineral. 


Thousands of motorists have found 
that it pays to use Champions and to 
install a full set every year. The seven 
Champion types, including the X for 
Fords, provide a properly designed 
spark plug for every engine. More 
than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. 





Toledo, Ohio 


i CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 














Do youbuy 
a raincoat 
this way? 


[> } you judge it in the store by 
appearance, texture, feel 





then let the first drenching rain test 
out ws waterpr oof qualities ? 
Thousands of people have 
learned to avoid this expensive 
method. They have found that 
the name “U.S.” Raynster on a 
raincoat is a guarantee of /asting 


waterpr 0f protection, 
“US.” Ravnsters are made by 


the largest rubber organization in 


the world. Every inch of these 
raincoats is backed by layer on 
layer of fine, tough rubber, as light 


as silk. Every seam is reinforced. 


“U.S.” Ray 
of raincoats—tr 
face coats to 
mere “se with the 
Our little booklet entitled 
man Started fe" will help you distin- 
guish raincoat quality. Mailed free to 
you. Address Dept. X, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


stersare ac ompleteline 
ym rugged rubber sur- 
mart tweeds and cash 
r hidde n inside. 


“A Scotch 


rubbe 


United States Rubber Company 





| forward in expectancy. 








| row at nine, then.” 
Fargus 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
although I stepped the measure with more, 
I am sure, than my former fire, I again 
heard his raucous mirth. At first, I thought, 
he made an effort to subdue this, conscious 
that he was being grossly discourteous, but 
as I finished the dance and returned to my 
seat he seemed to lose all control of his 
decenter self and gave his lowest impulses 
free play. So heartily did he roar that more 
than one of the crowd tittered in sympathy. 
A final shrill crescendo bordered on the 
hysterical; the helpless man began to beat 
his sides with both hands as if in further re- 
lief of his emotion. 

And with that all-too-familiar gesture 
Fairwater shut its merciless jaws upon me. 
I had sung my swan song, and knew it. 
Yet I was queerly unflurried. Not only cool 


| but chilled. 


“You certainly have one friend in the 
house,” said Sooner to me in an undertone. 
“‘He has meant to be,”’ I calmly replied, 


| and the sale of our wares continued with- 
| out further interruption. 


When at last our lights were out, the 
play done, and Sooner was occupied in stor- 
ing his stuff for our departure I said to him, 

ill calmly, “‘I must speak to that gentle- 
man before we go.””. With this I left the car 
and, drawing my poor gay blanket close 
about me, I advanced across the street, 
while the shadowed figure stepped a little 
As I came within 
hailing distance he, after a glance about to 
see that we were secluded, burst into de- 
testably florid s h. 

“Bless me! The long-wandering, much- 
enduring Odysseus returns as a Deagarly 
old man, Yet Penelope will yecogeaae im, 
for this guise is but the work of Athene’s 
wand. In all the ninety cities of Crete have 
we sought him - 

“Fargus!” I expostulated, but the smug 
rascal continued as I came to a halt before 


im: 

“Marred by many ills, he has yet sur- 
vived Cyclops, Calypso and the Pheacians, 
Circe, the Sirens, Scylla, all manner of 
speciosa miracula—even a conjectural 
Aphrodite -_" 

This was too much. Fairwater had in- 
deed closed upon me, but I was not the sub- 
missive weakling she had sought. “Cut 
away from the rough stuff, you poor sap!” 
I rudely cried, then demanded, ‘Is the 
creature, Meigs, by any chance, one of your 
little band?” 

“Happily no,” he replied. “That faith- 
ful soul and monumental pest is now, thank 
God, on his way to Kansas City. I had a 
wire from him an hour ago.” 

“Very well, then,” I said severely. “In 
that case I will treat with you. You must 
see I no longer resist. Is there by any 
chance a train leaving here tomorrow morn- 
ing for Fairwater? 

“One does wander off at ten 0’ "clock in 
the general direction of our town.’ 

“Quite so. I will be there on the hour if 
you won't object to a very roughly attired 
traveling companion. I do not mean that 
I must go in my present outfit, but the only 
other I have 

He laughed softly and the light from a 
neighboring street lamp showed him to be 
regarding me with admiring and unmistak- 

ay envious eyes. ‘Believe me, old man, 
I should be only too proud to go back with 
you in this splendid scenic investiture, or 
even in the probably less regal garments 
you speak of. But luckily I have at yonder 


| inn a bag containing apperel of your own 


which I was persuaded to carry for just 
this emergency. If you will come there 
now 
“So,” I interrupted bitterly, “you 
counted your victory won. Yet twill not 
go now. i must leave you for one more wild 
night in the open. But I shall be at the 
hotel tomorrow at nine, which will give me 
ample time to change.’ 
“You mean it?” he asked, half doubting, 
“You should read me better than that,’ 
I retorted coldly. 
Again I caught the admiring, the envious 
glance. “Coppie, I feel humiliated in my 
resent position. Who am I to break a 
utterfly on the wheel? And you, you have 
made history. I never dreamed you had it 
in you. Between you and me, old man, I’ve 
often wanted to do the same thing. But 
the Rubicon always runs bank ful 1, the cur- 
rent is swift, the water ic 
“You poor old picke - I'm sorry for 
you,” I said. “ But I must be off. Tomor- 
And with this T left 
Jessup, who might, but never 
would, show himself in his true colors as I 
had done. 
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“Nothing wrong?” asked Sooner sharply 
when I reached the waiting car. 

“Nothing can ever be wrong with me 
again,” I said. “I have learned a truth 
that armors me stoutly.”’ 

“That is a boy!’ he cheered me, all un- 
suspectingly. A moment later we had 
driven away from the town and my cheeks 
were fanned by a soft night breeze from 
that West where the Rocky Mountains 
must vainly await me. 


xx 


EFORE our camp blaze I sat hunched 

on my blankets, piqued anew at the 
froth of trifles by which destiny holds us to 
the rigors of our appointed way. Had I not 
wished to halt at a town fifty miles from 
where Fargus Jessup chanced [?] to be? 
Stopping there, we should by another night 
have been still farther from him, while the 
rest of his band searched the barren ways of 
distant Kansas City. 

Yet this would have been thwarting des- 
tiny—which is unthinkable. What was un- 
doubtedly a wise piece of caution on 
Sooner’s part had been used to confound 
me; a device of the filmiest weave, yet as 
brutally unerring, as savagely ponderous in 
reality, as one of those tremendous steam 
hammers nicely descending upon hot metal 
ir. certain shops where large objects are 
manufactured. 

Beyond the By edn! of 5 fire lay the im- 
poverished and George in troubled 
sleep. Sooner now eee his own blankets 
near mine and lighted one of his ie 
fashioned cigarettes, chuckling to himself 
the while; overflowing with a merry zest 
for our new future together. But, as we sat 
in a fitfully aa or light that drove back 
the encroaching shadows, mine must be the 
thankless part to distress the good sap once 
more and finally. So cheered was he, how- 
ever, I felt loath to begin, and for a time we 
remained with only the snapping of our fire 
of fagots and the faint chirping of dis- 
turbed insects to break the silence. Finally 
I felt that I, too, should smoke, and I got 
the Indian pipe, filled it from Sooner’s ab- 
sently proffered pouch and drew in a chok- 
ing breath of the stuff to nerve me. 

“You and I shall have a tobacconalia, old 
eggs,” I at last said, and then, believing it 
cruel to cut a dog’s tail off a bit at a time, 
as I had once read in a pungent anecdote, I 
went quickly on, ‘I am glad you didn’t 
give old George a gate when I reappeared. 

‘ou will need his scarred pan tomorrow 
night. You'll open the show as usual, 
Sooner, but your yaps will have to put u 
with old George, because a far better chief- 
tain—if I do say it—will be traveling 
straight away from the famed Rocky 
Mountains. Probably I shall never see 
them. I am not worthy to see them. I am 
only a poor toy balloon that tugged fran- 
eaty enough till its thread broke. I did 
float for a while, but my fabric was too frail. 
I've collapsed. I am licked, Sooner.” 

He had glanced quickly at me, mystified, 
and now began a sputtering expostulation 
after his manner earlier in the day, yet I am 
sure he detected that some pall had fallen 
beyond even his power to lift. With a sud- 
den cooling of tone, as one facing what he 
sees must be faced, he quietly asked, “ Are 
you signing off?” 

“IT simply must,” I told him. “For a 
week I have known I must. There came 
moments when I could make myself forge 
but —underneath— I’ve known all too we a af 

“A man can’t kid himself forever,’ he 
dryly submitted. 

ou may’ have known that simple truth 
a long time,” I said, “but it comes to me 
only now. Sitting here I have discovered 
that kidding others must be frequently a 
matter of policy; at least there are times 
when its ethical significance is debatable. 
But to kid ourselves, old juniper—that 
seems to be an offense against the first of 
moral laws. Written above them all must 
be, ‘Thou shalt not kid thyself!’ We deceive 
others perhaps wisely, perhaps charitably; 
often, certainly, without punishment. But 
when we fool ourselves we pay for it. No 
one ever escaped the penalty. I haven't.” 

“As how?”’ he demanded. “‘ You seem to 
get — , but I’m blamed if I get 

want you to get me, though,” 
sisted. ‘Perhaps I can make it plainer. In 
the first place I am not quite normal. In- 
stead of being consistently satisfied with 
the well-ordered life that was— quite in- 
alienably—mine, I had moods of the queer- 
est impatience in which I lon to get 
away from it all. I oddly thirsted 
strange excitements; also a peace that 
would be strange and new. I wished to be 


per- 
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free from certain vexations become all too 
familiar. I was goaded to wish myself 
someone else in another sort of life. And [ 
was ingenuous enough to believe I needed 
only to change my name and my environ- 
ment. I did shift them—I still believe, with 
some brilliance of planning. Then I found 
these were but the merest surface altera- 
tions. Under the skin I remained wretch- 
edly what I had been. I might call myself 
Simms or another, but I was still I—ter- 
ribly I. Of course in the first novelty of it 
I did fool myself for a time—rare fooling it 
was, too—but the old true self was always 
there, pricking, muttering, warning, and, at 
last, demanding. We are bound to the rack 
of ourselves, Sooner, riveted unalterably 
there. And I'll tell you something else, old 
friend—this is the only hell that has been 
proved, up to date. It’s hell encugh too.” 
A long moment he continued staring into 
the little leaping flames, nodding to himself, 


muttering fragments of words. Then he 
spoke: “I guess I do get you, Al. A tame 
goldfish, that’s what you were, in one of 


these here bowls in a parlor, with a little 
stene castle to swim in and out of and 
around and around. And you srot tired of 
the scenery so you flopped out and run off 
to be a wild trout in a regular crick. Then 
you find you're ‘still a hundred per cent 
goldfish. How about it?” 

“Old sap, you put it better than I did,” 
I eagerly told him. ‘That is because my 
own poor brain has been channeled by cer- 
tain conventional and quite faultless book 
phrases that are yet inferior to the real 
gazukus. I am helplessly I, even when I 
speak. I am too ashamed to tell you the de- 
tails, but our pursuers have netted me so 
smartly, after all the distance you beguiled 
Meigs, only because of that disability. I 
had to be myself either with Hemingway 
or anyone else. Soon or late I should have 
run into another car. It didn’t have to be 
Hemingway’s—and it wasn’t chance. I 
had to lug my oid self on my back.” 

Sooner lighted another cigarette and 
pulled at it meditatively for a time before 
he spoke. Quite astonishingly smoke would 
pour in great volume from his nostrils long 
after I thought he must have expelled it all. 
“TI see you got this old self” s mind made up, 

Al,”’ he at length said, ‘‘and I’m not one to 
chew things over against a set mind. But, 
just the same, we could still outdistance 
that gangle-eyed gollop with the flag.” 

“But no!” I cried. ‘‘For long I fed my- 
self on that illusion. Each time we escaped 
I would say, ‘At last everything is Jacob!’ 
But it’s no use, old fish. We could never 
outdistance that gulp because, don’t you 
see, he is actually my real self. He might 
take other forms. He did tonight. He took 
the form of one you saw me speak with 
that man who forgot himself in so gauche an 
outbreak back there. Meigs isn’t to blame. 
It’s not his fault that he’s a symbol—a pro- 
jection—of my real self. In one form or 
another he was bound to drag me back.” 

“Say ’’—Sooner glanced brightly around 
at me as if illumined—“‘it’s a rotten case of 
Jekyll and Hyde, ain’t it? You’re Hyde, 
running off to be hellish, and he’s old Doc 
Jekyll preventing you.” 

“T dare say,”’ I allowed, “though I am 
not familiar with the instance.” 

“Just a movie I saw,” he explained. 
“They're both the same man, only this Doc 
Jekyll is a goldfish and well-behaved till he 
takes to being Hyde, and then he’s one 
nasty trout, let me tell you. Any crick he 
swum in had its troubles till the Doc got 
another toehold on him.” 

“Well put for my poor case,” I ap- 
plauded. “And why should I try to be a 
wild fish? Yet I am not wholly unique. 
That man tonight, an old friend, is also not 
normal. He confessed it. He has often 
wished to get away from it all. I swppose I 
should have warned him. Environment is 
plastic yy Newey # kneaded, but he could 
never be free from his relentless self. His 
own Mei his chance Doctor Heming- 
way —his octor Hyde, as you say——would 
dog him to a final surrender, even in some 
far Cathay. True, Fargus might kid him- 
self longer than I did. The spirit of wine 
often sings in his glass and at times he will 
captain ‘an army of shining and generous 
dreams,’ but soon or late he would be in- 
exorably haled back to his tame and proper 
bowl. It’s the sternest law that conditions 
humanity, old friend.” 

Again Sooner smoked a long time in si- 
lence, and rather savagely it seemed to me. 
Then he suddenly demanded, “‘Say, what’s 
it all for, anyhow—like that burly wench 
back there was always wanting to know?” 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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‘The Sea Hawk” 


ERE is Milton Sills in that terrific scene of 

the sea battle in ‘‘The Sea Hawk," when he 
breaks his galley chains and cuts loose on his 
enemies. Thousands who have seen the picture 
will never forget this thrill. 

Frank Lloyd Productions, Inc., have 
done justice to Rafael Sabatini's great 
novel. It's a story of old Moorish 
pirate ships and Spanish galleon's—and 
an outlawed English nobleman who be- 
came the scourge of the seas. 
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“Tarnish” —the Great American Love Drama 


P* IBABLY the outstanding success of the American stage in the past decade 
is Gilbert Emery’s “Tarnish.”” Thousands saw it on Broadway, millions 
will see it on the screens of theatres throughout the country. 

The love of Tishy Tevis and Emmett Carr was an 
idyllic thing. It filled their lives and colored their per 
sonalities. And when happiness seemed near enough to 
grasp and hold, Tishy discovered, as so many other women 
have discovered, a touch of tarnish on the soul of the man 
she loved. And the agony of it! “Tarnish” is a tender, 
beautiful lyric of a woman’s love. 

On the left are Marie Prevost, Ronald Colman and May 
McAvoy. Norman Kerry and Harry Myers complete the cast 
of principals. It is a George Fitzmaurice production pre 


“In Holiywood With Potash and Perlmutter” 


EET the vampiest vamp ef moviedom 
flanked by Messrs. Potash and Perlmutter, 
ex-cloak and suit makers, now movie magnates. 
You'll want to see their first picture. Samuel Gold- 
wyn presents “In Hollywood With Potash and 
Perlmutter,” the prize laugh sensation of the nation. 


sented by Samuel Goldwyn. 


Lincoln the Boy 


AY and Ray Rockett's 
“Abraham Lincoin"’ not 
only visualizes the life-story 
of Lincoln the young law 
yer and Lincoln the presi 
dent—it also glimpses into 
that fascinating boyhood 
when self-assigned lessons 
were worked out on the 
back of a shovel by the fire 
light. 

This remarkable photo 
play has already been ac 
claimed in a dozen cities as 
fascinating entertainment. 

Lincoln's story 
is dramatic 
and tender with 
romance, You 
will want to see 
it on the screen 


“In Every Woman’s Life” 


STORY of society life in 

two continents is ‘‘In 
Every Woman's Life,"’ pre 
sented by M. ¢ Levee For 
thrills there are views of the 
Longchamps races, and for ro 
mance a sparkiing love story, 
interpreted by Virginia Valli 
(courtesy of Universal Pi 
tures), Lloyd Hughes, Mar: 
Mc Dermott and Stuart Holmes 
Miss Valli and M; Holmes are 
seen above. 

If you enjoy a powerful ro 
mance, dramaticaliy set forth 
and delightfully acted, watch 
for ‘‘In Every Woman's Life 
at your local theatre 


Florence Vidor in 
“Husbands and Lovers’’ 


LORENCE VIDOR 
(left) in the leading 
feminine rhle in ‘Hus 
bands and Lovers” makes 
one of the most charming 
heroines of the movie 
world. She plays the rok 
of the young wife who is 
taken for granted, but 
who teaches her husband 
and another man—t« 
see her charms. ‘‘Hus 
bands andix-overs" is a 
John M. Stahl! production 
presented by Louwis B 
Mayer. Lewis 
Stone and Lew 
Cody complete 
the cast of prin 
cipals 











ti is a stick 
with a hold as 
big as your 
brush 


y' 1 can wrap your fingers 

right around the metal holder 
of the Williams stick without 
touching the soap. How much 
better this is than the “finger- 
tip” grasp! 

Doublecap gives you every one 
of those features that have made 
other forms of Williams famous: 

Heavier lather that holds the moisture 

nso that all of every hair is softened 

instantly 

\ lubric 

lets the razor work without pulling 


yuality in this lather that 


: md drawing 


Heip for the skin. Your face becomes 


smoother; irritations from shaving 


disappear 
The complete Doublecap pack- 

we is 35c; Doublecap Reload 25c. 

The Doublecap container is 

highly polished metal and lasts 

for years 

Tue J. B. Wittiams Company 
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EVE scored again! Aqua Velva is the 
new procduct—a scientific preparation 
for use after sheving. For free trial bot- 
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(Continued from Page §2) 

“As you pointed out yourself this after- 
noon,” I said, “no conceivable answer 
would satisfy us. And that’s how we know 
we all are really gods, old scouter—-nothing 
could ever satisfy us. If there be superior 
gods above us you can wager better than 
track odds they are putting the same query 
to the gods still above them. The same cry 
must be going on and on to the ultimate gods 
or until you tire of following it—what’s it 
all for? 

“Well, it’s for you to prate to the rabble 
and me in my bow! to sell my own particu- 
lar Aga-Jac, and both of us to manage our 
ordained works in the manner most pleasing 
to us. And so, old pal, you can think of 
me doing my apple sauce about the history 
of an inconsiderable planet that might 
any moment be wiped out, history books 
and all, by some tiny cosmic slip. As for 
you, I shall be wishing you had a more 
persuasive Indian. On the flat, Sooner, 
you ought to get a real home dinger now 
that he needn’t be even the gross cari- 
cature of myself that po old George 
is. And that’s life, Sooner. In your own 
phrase, that’s what we’re down against.” 

“Say, how long has this been going on?” 
my friend questioned, with another quaint 
stirring of curiosity. 

“Forever—and for no time at all,” I 
glibly told him. “Poor gulps such as you 
and I, do age, but life itself is timeless. Our 
tissues are wearing out, but the life in them 
isn’t a second older than it was a myriad 
wons ago when that bounteous mane of 
yours existed only in its scattered chemical 
components and the banjo was a triumph 
of some unthinkable future. Does that sat- 
isfy you?” 

“No, Al,” he quickly replied, “it cer- 
tainly does not satisfy me.” 

“Nor me either,”” I admitted. “But 
one has to say something.” 

“Say,” he again demanded with this un- 
familiar seriousness, “‘how far could you 


_ go if you went right straight on past that 


there star’’--he pointed carefully—‘‘and 
kept on going and never did stop?” 

“Write your own railway ticket,” I 
jocosely told him. “I have seen somethin 
lately to the effect that space is curved an 
finite, but any such conclusion is the sheer- 
est puling. Of course if it were sound you 
couldn't possibly go straight on forever. 
But don’t let it worry you, old beans, not 
fora moment. You have all those childish 
maunderers skinned handsomely by reason 
of a factor they have overlooked. Kee 
right on in a straight line past your star if 
you wish. It’s splendid exercise and no one 
can hinder it. No matter what they prove 
about curved and limited space, they can’t 
prevent you from imagining your abso- 
lutely straight line to infinity. And that 
simply makes yaps of them all. You de- 
stroy their flimsy premise. The poor old 
eggs have forgotten that the imagination 
transcends even the mathematics they wor- 
ship.” 

Goody!” he exclaimed. “I’m glad they 
ain’t passed any law against the imagina- 
tion yet. I’d sure be an outlaw if they 
did.” 

And so we talked away the night, at 
times reverting to these quaintly awakened 
curiosities of my friend, at times content 
with gossiping retrospect. Once I related 
to him the story of my nocturnal ride with 
the wounded Joe, and to my horror I 
learned that I had actually served a scoun- 
drel engaged in the illicit vending of alco- 
holie intoxicants. Aghast I truly was at this 
hideous disclosure, yet a moment later I 
found myself protesting that even if Joe 
were a rebel against our wise laws I was still 
glad I had brought him off. It was inev- 


| itable, I suppose, that my wild life in the 


underworld should have slackened certain 
old stringencies of view. 

At last we both dozed, started awake to 
look at each other, then dozed again, and 
dawn was palely breaking when I finally 
opened my eyes to find Sooner putting fresh 
fagots on our declining fire. Tying there, 
I blinked myself alert to the chill con- 
sciousness that this errant self of mine must 
now be put by. Indeed, ever since ing 
from Jessup I had been once more Algernon 
Copplestone with a smug Ph.D., and no 
longer a ——— Simms or a Montague 

he Fox. I a fox! But now I must 
even don the grayly respectable vestures of 
this feeble yet triumphing fellow. All I 
could do with that other frustrated self was 
to hide him away where he could mellow in 
a memory yet stubborn. 

Sooner poured me coffee and spoke sur- 
prisingly of our business affairs, to which I 
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had given no thought. To my amazement 
I new learned that, including a sum left 
from the original capital acquired in that 
contraband liquor affair, I had nearly a 
thousand dollars from my interest in our 
so-called medical show. 

“But don’t think I’m going to trust you 
with it, you poor whuff [one careless with 
berries]},"" he warned me. “I'll just turn it 
over to your Jekyll in town that laughed to 
pieces one of the sweetest little medicine 
shows west of Pittsburgh.” 

“But I hope you get some more good 
specimens for your collection,” 1 warmly 
assured him, adding in a burst of sheer 
humor, “ You might send your old chieftain 
a prettily skinned hide with the head 
mounted. We have one I invariably stum- 
ble over—in fact I have kicked several 
vacancies into its dental facade—but it’s 
only a tiger. I own not one specimen of 
Iowa’s remunerative fauna.” 

“Yea, bo! [yes, sir]”’ he replied. He had 
seen at once through my whimsical pre- 
tense. Both of us now joked about our bit- 
ter knowledge that we could no longer be 
side-kicks. 


As I had lately pictured my old life 
placed in some far-gone epoch, so I had 
fancied myself a thousand leagues distant 
from Fairwater. Yet our journey back was 
very short. And I saw, too, that my sense 
of time had also been at fault; for, as I set 
down Jessup from our cab before his house, 
there passed a dingily tattered man bearing 
a sign upon his shoulders. It was unmistak- 
ably the sign I had once abandoned, and its 
bearer had seemingly not aged a day since 
I last observed him—asleep in the frayed 
hammock behind the already burning Lef- 
fingwell home. Doubtless he sought even 
now a vacant house so that he might make 
himself guiltily at ease. 

Maple Avenue looked a bit faded and 
dusty as I came on to my own door, yet this 
was natural at the death of summer. As I 
stood to pay my cabman, Hubert Leffing- 
well came by, greeting me as if I had re- 
turned from a decorous vacation. 

“We had a fire since you left,” he naively 
volunteered as he shook my hand. “But 
our gallant fire laddies had it under control 
in no time. In fact, most of the damage was 
done by water.” 

It was easy to see the poor sap took a 
kind of scur pride in the occurrence. 
Plainly I had done him no great disservice. 
And while he spoke I noticed that a boy 
raked fallen leaves from his lawn. This was 
in no way a remarkable boy—except that 
he wore the suit I had left and his face 
hinted at discretion. 

Then I went up the walk, aware of being 
furtively observed from a front window. 
Our door was ajar and I pushed it open, 
entered briskly, as one returning from a 
journey, set down my bag and turned to 
confront Mrs. Copplestone. She stood just 
within our drawing-room. The woman’s 
attitude was a bit stiff, I thought, as if she 
had awaited me under some tension. 

“Well, well, my dear, it’s good to be 
back,” I began—but I remembered some- 
thing. “Did you know you forgot to put 
night things in that bag? I was not com- 
fortable without them, I can assure you.” 

She stared blankly until I thought she 
could not have heard. I still think she did 
not, for she surged ‘nto a remarkable 
speech that was neither reasonable nor a 
reply. 

“Algernon Copplestone” — her tone 
though passionate was low and grimly re- 
strained —“I want you to know that for 
thirty years you have been a perfect devil 
to live with. No words of mine can do you 
justice. You have required the care an in- 
fant does, yet you have obstinately fought 
it until I’ve been ready again and again to 
give up and let you go to your own ruin. 
And now, sir, if you think I haven’t enjoyed 
your being off on this mad escapade just as 
much as you have, why, you are the most 
mistaken—most mistaken ——” 

In short the woman’s fundamentally 
better instincts prevailed and not any 
longer could she maintain her preposterous 
bravado. I was glad, indeed, to note our 
seclusion, for she now threw her arms about 
me with incoherent cries, being moved quite 
out of her normal statesmanlike calm, and 
to my astonishment I instantly suffered 
strange qualms of my own as I fell to con- 
soling her with little pattings and meaning- 
less exclamations that are not at all like me. 

“This is no conduct for a mayor,” I at 
length told her in a humorous effort to quell 
the emotions that, I frankly say, now men- 
aced my own dignity. 
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Yet it was some time before she regained 
even an approximation of her native caim 
and not for the remainder of that eventful 
day could I feel certain at any moment that 
she would be in valid possession of her 
really admirable faculties. It was Cato that 
brought our initial relief. He strolled im- 
periously to us and leaped to my shoulder, 
where he deigned to sit and purr. 

“The brute seems no older,” f lightly 
remarked. 

“TI grew strangely fond of the poor 
deserted thing,” said Mrs. Copplestone, 
though with a catch in her voice, and she 
actually ran a hand along Cato’s sleek side 
with something very like tenderness —I had 
been long enough gone for at least one 
momentous change to occur! 

Presently we drew apart into that queer, 
watchful neutrality which characterized 
the first of those new days. Mrs. Copple- 
stone wished to be told many things. There 
were quite a number that I had no hesita- 
tion in telling her; yet not for a moment 
did I ferget that I had come back to my 
tame bowl with a will of my own. Thus, 
when I sauntered about our yard that eve- 
ning, my mind running over with memories 
of the past fortnight, she calied from the 
doorway to warn me that the night air was 
cool and the grass wet from a recent 
shower—I must put on an overcoat and 
rubbers lest I catch a cold. It is true she 
made the suggestion with considerably less 
than her ancient arrogance, yet I thought 
it best to indicate that I was now capable of 
thinking for myself, and I strolled, unpro- 
tected, much longer than I had meant to. 
It was due to this additional exposure that 
I did contract the cold, but I considered my 
ensuing malaise cheap at the price. The 
poor gulp must be shown at any cost. 

Constantly the underworld clutches me 
with its tentacles. Only the other day I 
came on three of our students trying their 
marksmanship at a game of dice in a 
shaded nook of the campus, and over- 
whelmed them with confusion by flinging 
down coins of my own with a challenge that 
they fade me out and shoot my works. 
Their first abashed reluctance was laugh- 
able; but at length, seeing me determined, 
they complied and we had some lively 
bouts with the hazardous cubes. For once 
I seemed to have lost my cunning and the 
rascals won rubber after rubber from me, 
despite my faithful use of prescribed incan- 
tations. Before we parted I was forced to 
stake the five-dollar bill only that morning 
pinned in an upper coat pocket by Mrs. 
Copplestone. This being lost in another 
hotly contested chukker, I was obliged to 
tell the lads they had cleansed me. They 
showed dismay at the avowal and promised 
me revenge at an early day. Undoubtedly 
there are subtleties in this sport that I have 
not yet justly appraised. 

But I have shown that I am up to date at 
last, nor am I by any means done with 
proving it. Thus, I strongly dislike the 
grocer Mrs. Copplestone will insist on deal- 
ing with. Once I chanced to leave on his 
counter my Report of the Proceedings of 
the American Philological Society. I was 
certain it had been left there and no place 
else. Yet when I asked him for it three 
days later he gruffly declared he had not 
seen it, though I have not the slightest 
doubt the thing was securely in his own 
library at that very moment. Sometime 
soon, then, I dare say I shali play a joke on 
the chap that wil! cause him to remember 
clearly anything I should again chance to 
leave in his place. One need only take care 
to replace the labels on the wrong tins. 

For a further proof that I have come 
abreast of the times, I may even decide to 
produce a sensation in my class by devot- 
ing an entire session to the dramatic tale of 
my friend, Sooner Calamity Jackson, and 
the life work to which he has dedicated 
himself to his own tremendous loss in mere 
dollars. Have I not learned that this, too, 
is history, possibly more vital to a new gen- 
eration than the wars and struttings of long- 
dead kings? 

In one thing I am happy. Mrs. Copple- 
stone has been perturbed by rumors of the 
outrageous Mrs. Gale; she has brought to 
me certain reports of my association with 
New York's favorite emotional actress— 
that Vera of the stormy eyes— which called 
for quiet explanation. But no hint of that 
other—the woman vast, serene, witty and 
all-tolerant—has reached her. One golden 
memory, untouched, untarnished, I may 
keep for secret rejoicing. This is mine 
alone; no alien carping shall ever dese- 
crate it. 

(THE END) 
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| Men-tere at last is a silk sock that stands the gaff—a silk sock tough enough to 
{ ) hold you, no matter how hard you try to kick through. Every thoroughbred revels 
in trim pastern joints and sleek fetlocks. So, where a man’s socks show we put ; 
the finest genuine silk into Real Silk Super-Service Socks. f 
7 
But where the rub comes, we use the toughest and best lisle we can get, and we jf 
\ knit the toes and heels tight enough and tough enough to stand the merciless , 
punishment of our friction testing machine. On top of this, the soles are double iis gat buttons soutien Ig w.c 
. . . P, ° € o Si . 
reinforced and an extra high splice reinforcement prevents holes in the heels "Reacossehaiied ches he 7 KOBIN, 
calls at your office 
; ene ‘ wy 4 Vice-Pres 
Is it any wonder that hard hitting he-men are so partial to Real Silk Super-Service \ 2: + and Gumacal 
Socks, and freely say that they are the longest wearing silk socks ever produced? 7 Sates Manager, 
j 4 Real Silk Hosiery 
Every pair is guaranteed. Telephone the Real Silk Office in your city to have a t Mills, Indianapoiis, 
Representative call P. D. Q., or fill out the coupon below. \ Indiana. 
, Please have your Rep 
To insure service—top, toe and heel are made of finest lisle y, fesentative call and 
4 show me this silk sock 
| me you claim so much for. 
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If your car could think and talk, 
it would urge you to take it now 
to the United Motors Authorized 
Electrical Service Station in your 
town and have the necessary 
seasonal inspection and adjust- 
ment of its electrical system. If 
you do this, it will reward you 
with dependable lights and start- 
ing when the cold snaps come. 


Then drop around to the Harrison 
Radiator Service Station also. 
Let them check up your radiator 
for leaks or clogging. Nose your 
car into the storms this winter 
with a thoroughly competent 
water circulating system. 

United Motors Authorized Service every- 
where insures genuine parts and prompt, 


intelligent, reasonably priced service. Write 
for Directory of Authorized Service Stations 
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| about yours. Keep her yourself. I’m 
| through pretending she’s my daughter. 
I’m through worrying about what happened 
| fifteen years ago. I tell you I’m through. 
Wish her on somebody else. Take her 
| away and keep her away, and — 

It is a long while since we four were in 
Murdock’s kitchen, but I can see it still. I 
can see Murdock rocking on his heels. I can 
see Prudence as she stared at him with her 
hand half raised to her throat. 

In my memory Eliphalet Greer is stand- 
ing just as he did that morning, a figure 
that blocks the trail of years down which 
he had wandered. He had stretched out 
his hand and was staring at Captain Mur- 
dock as though the captain had dealt him 
a blow. 

Then all at once his whole body lurched 

forward with the speed and accuracy of a 
new-sprung trap. Eliphalet Greer had 
seized Captain Murdock by the throat. His 
arms hardly shook when Captain Murdock 
tore at his wrists. Only his breathing 
showed the force of his exertion, for as soon 
as his hands had closed he had become al- 
most tranquil. There he stood with his 
| black sleeves wrinkled about his elbows 
and his watch chain dangling and beating 
against his waistcoast, and his gray hair 
still smooth and neat. 

“So you won’t be quiet,” he said. ‘‘ Did 
you think I'd lost my strength?” 

Yet even as he spoke it seemed to me 
that he had lost it, for suddenly his hands 
fell away, and dropped aimlessly to his 
sides. Suddenly the blood ebbed out of his 
cheeks, leaving them gray and seamed. 

Captain Murdock was taken with a fit of 
coughing, which left him gasping and 
doubled forward, but Eliphalet Greer did 
not notice. I thought a fit of illness was on 
him at first, for his forehead had grown 
moist, and his jaw had dropped until he 
looked as grotesque as some gray piece of 
medieval sculpture. Captain Murdock had 
finished his coughing. He was endowed 
with a remarkable resilience. A second be- 
fore, his eyes had been bulging and his lips 
half black, but now he seemed none the 
worse. 

He spat sideways on the kitchen floor, 
like a prize fighter in the ring, and exam- 
| ined Eliphalet Greer with frank unfeeling 
curiosity. 

“So you've caught it, have you?” he 
said hoarsely. ‘I always knew one of these 
days your gall bladder would burst.” 

Then Eliphalet Greer spoke in a voice 
that was dim and half audible, like a voice 
in a dream. 

“Murdock,” he said, “look at the door.” 

“None of your tricks now,’’ Captain 
Murdock replied sourly. ‘‘What do I care 
for the door? 

“Look, Murdock !”’ cried Eliphalet Greer. 
| “Look!” 

Captain Murdock shot a hasty glance 
over his right shoulder, but he did not turn 
back his head. Instead he turned his whole 





body awkwardly around until he also stood 
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facing the doorway, and his mouth also fell 
so far open that it displayed his tobacco- 
stained teeth, and he also spoke with diffi- 
culty, as though the words stuck in his 
throat. 

“It’s him!” he said. 


x! 


MAN—a man I had never seen be- 

fore—was leaning against the door 
frame. There was something peculiarly 
tranquil in the way he stood there, some- 
thing elegant and graceful. Yet it was plain 
ta see that he was not wholly elegant or 
tranquil. He had on a blue coat which 
might have been fashionable once, but it 
was badly spotted then. He had on a gray 
beaver hat which needed brushing, and his 
nankeen trousers were rubbed and bagging 
at the knees. It may have been only the 
suddenness of his appearance which gave 
him a lightsome air, reminiscent of a French 
dancing master. He had his left toe con- 
ventionally pointed forward when I first 
saw him, and his head was tilted to one side, 
as if he were waiting for a note of music 
which would send him skipping across the 
room. His body was wiry and meager, like 
that of a man addicted to graceful exercise. 
His arms were folded across his chest, but 
I could see that his hands, though they 
were chapped and calloused, were slender 
and sensitive, like the hands of a scholar 
rather than those of a man who follows the 
sea 

But his face was neither a dancing mas- 
ter’s nor a scholar’s face. Every muscle of 
it seemed to stand out, unconcealed by 
superfiuous flesh. The sun had burned it to 
a deep reddish brown, and his hair, I could 
see, had also once been red, but now it was 
a reddish, sandy gray. His eyes were 
bright blue, surrounded by a thin net of 
crow’s-feet which kept expanding and con- 
tracting; and the same was true about the 
wrinkles of his mouth. When all the rest 
of his face was impassive those wrinkles 
still moved, sometimes in the suspicion of 
a smile, sometimes in the peginning of a 
frown. It was a keen intelligent face, but 
it had no patience in it, just as it had no 
dullness. In spite of its refinement it was 
not the face of a man who had spent his 
days at home. The wind must have blown 
often on it. It must have twisted often 
into pain and anger as well as merriment. 

“B’Gad,”’said Captain Murdockhoarsely, 
“it’s him!” 

The stranger leaned against the door 
frame, but though his arms were folded 
there was a tenseness in the way he stood 
= reminded me of bent whalebone. 

7 "he answered; ‘‘a gift cast up from 
the ey i 

He had spoken in an even modulated 
voice, but before he had spoken, even with- 
out his speech to guide me, I knew who he 

was. I could read it in the strained silence. 
It was a silence reminiscent of many untold 
things. I could read it in his eyes and on 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
his tips. I could read it in the way Eliphalet 
Greer stood there staring, and in the color 
of Murdock’s face. Yes, I knew who he 
was. 

Why was it I was trembling? Why was 
it I was backing away? Before I thought, 
there was an unaccountable panic upon 
me, but when I thought I knew. I* was his 
voice when he spoke of the sea. The fear I 
felt of him waa not physical fear. it was 
some thing « deeper and closer to the goul; it 
was 2 judgment of myself within myself. 
He was the man | had been sent to kill. 
Whether I had known or not that I had 
been sent to kill him made no difference 
then. There was the same guilt upon me 
because I had touched Greer’s money with- 
out knowing the full reason. There was no 
justification for what I had done, and there 
he was like retri bution, like some fantastic 
shape conjured up by conscience. 

What would he do when he knew? When 
he looked at me | could almost guess he 
knew already that we both knew each 
other's thoughts 

I have never seen a meeting such as that. 
There was nothing kindly in glance or 
thought. Already Eliph alet’s jaw had 
clamped back into place, and a gray stubble 
upon it where his razor had passed too 
lightly bristled up in an ominous way. 
The stranger seemed pleased by his at- 
tention. 

“So here we are,” he said. “I told you 
i'd come back, if that island didn’t sink.” 

There was something like a knife blade 
in the way that stranger looked, not worn 
and dented, but rubbed smooth by use and 
whetted to 2 keener edge, hardened and 
not broken by the fire. 

“Yea, here we are,” the stranger said 
again His voice was changed, almost 
friendly. “‘Come, come, Eliphalet, don’t 
look away. It’s been a long time since 
we've met, and you'll only see me for a 
little while.” 

Then Eliphaiet Greer spoke for the first 
time. 

“ Parton,” 
you.” 

Was it Eliphalet Greer who spoke? I 
could not have told his voice as it died 
away into the silence which followed, and 
Mr. Parton had not moved. He was still 
leaning quietly against the door frame, al- 
most as though he had not heard, but his 
lips twitched and his face grew redder. 

“You fool,” he said. “Do you think I 
came here for that’ You used to know me 
better when we walked the deck together. 
Are you as old and soft as that, Eliphalet? 
I thought we'd done enough dark things 
and seen enough men die.’ 

Eliphalet Greer raised his hand and 
pulled at his neckeloth as though it was 
tight and constricted his breathing, but 
even so, his breath was stertorous and un- 
even. 

“If you don’t want—that,” he asked 
hoarsely, “then what do you want?” 

“Do you want me to tell?" Mr. Parton 
inquired. “Do you want metotell it here?”’ 

he color was back in Eliphalet Greer’s 
cheeks and his eyes had a singular inten- 
sity 


he said, “if you move I'll kill 


* Do you think I'm afraid of anything 
you say?" he cried harshly. “* Do you think 
anyone will believe the lies you tell?” 

“Mr. Parton shrugged his shoulders, and 
his voice was cold and level. 

“ Eiliphalet,” he said, “you used to say 
dead men were always bankrupts. I want 
you to pay, Eliphalet, not go into bank- 
ruptey. 

For an instant Eliphalet Greer’s eyelids 
flickered. His shoulders sagged like the 
shoulders of & weary man. 

“ Richard,” he said, “ you've come a long 
way for nothing; because I've paid. I’ve 
paid already.” 

I can never look upon that scene as a 
wholly mundane thing. Eliphalet Greer 
was not speaking to that man alone. And 
that man himself leaning against the door 
frame, | sometimes think, was something 
more than himself in those few minutes, 
like some lay figure in a parable. 

“You knew I'd come back, Eliphalet, 
he said. “‘Nothing could keep us apart 
when a man hates another as | hate you.” 

“Yes,” said Eliphalet Greer. “It’s been 
a long time, Richard, but I knew you'd 
come.”” And he drew a deep breath, like a 
man who has traveied a weary way. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Parton, “I knew you'd 
know it. I wonder if you know how often 


I’ve prayed you wouldn’t die. You couldn't 
have known if you thought I'd kill you 
now.” 
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Eliphalet Greer did not answer. His 
hand was still fumbling with his neckcloth, 
but it was moving without deftness or pre- 
cision. 

“T knew you'd be here,’’ said Mr. Par- 
ton, “as soon as I crossed the bar and 
fouled that ship of yours. I knew it was 
your ship, E ‘liphalet: ready to leave in the 
dark. What were you about, _Eliphalet - 
on another man away? 

tee had been speaking in level 
Bn but suddenly his voice rose like a 
gust of storm. 

“Don't look at me like that! Do you 
think I’m afraid of you? Haven’t I seen 
your face night after night? Haven’t I 
neard your voice in the wind?” 

Eliphalet Greer’s fingers clenched con- 
vulsively. 

“I should have killed you,” 
should have killed you then.” 

“It would have been better if you had,” 
said Mr. Parton. “But you didn’t, Eliph- 
alet. You were never man enough for 
that.” 

Something inside Eliphalet Greer had 
broken loose, and had flooded his face with 
an ugly red. 

“Don’t you try to judge me,” he cried. 
“You’ve got enough on your own head. I 
never left a wife and child to starve while 
I ran away to sea. I never sailed with a 
friend who trusted me, who—-by heaven 
whe loved me, and then tried to murder 
him while his back was turned, because we 
had a falling out over a parcel of money.” 

Mr. Parton sprang clear of the door 
frame. 

“Money!” he cried. ‘What do I care 
about money? You old bloodsucker 

And then Eliphalet Greer’s voice drowned 
out his words. 

“You used to care enough about it once. 
You always got your fair share, piece for 
piece. I still have the account.” 

“Do you think I believe any account of 
yours?” cried Mr. Parton. “Didn't you 
always try to cheat me right and left?” 

I expected Eliphalet to burst into a 
furious denial, but he did not. 

“And what about you?” he demanded. 
“How many times did I catch you at it? 
Could I ever trust you with a dollar?” 

I can still remember the irony of it. For 
a moment I almost believed their animos- 
ity lost itself in words, for they both had 
reached a common level. They stood eying 
each other with uncertain shifting glances 
as though each knew the other’s secrets and 
was anxious to conceal his own. Then Mr. 
Parton threw up his head. 

“At least,” he said, “I cheated like a 
gentleman.” 

I never learned how such a prodigy could 
be performed. But there was a sting in 
Mr. Parton's retort that made Eliphalet 
Greer wince. His anger seemed to have 
died away, and in its place was an old look 
which I had seen before, a look almost of 
pain, Evidently Mr. Parton also was fa- 
miliar with that expression, for he smiled in 
a cold, unpleasant way. 

“So the devil still prods you, does he?”’ 
he remarked. “It’s like old times to see 
you looking 80 e 

“ Richard,” said E liphalet, and his voice 
seemed to thrill with a strange sadness, 
“why should you and | speak of morals? 
We both are wicked in the eyes of God and 
man. We have sinned together and each 
against the other, and we shall surely pay. 
There is never a night when it does not sear 
my soul. We have hated each other for a 
long time now. It has been running like 
poison through my blood, and I can see it 
in your face. Tell me what you want, Rich- 
ard, and let us part in peace.” 

He stopped, but Mr. Parton never moved. 
When Eliphalet had begun to speak he had 
leaned back against the door frame. He 
still leaned there and surveyed Eliphalet 
coldly. 

“You coward!” he said. “ You infernal 
old coward! Stand up and take your medi- 
cine, and dén’t tell lies to me. I'll tell you 
what I want. I want to see you a broken 
man. I want to see you hiding, with men 
on your trail. I want to see you a fugitive 
from justice. I want to see them drag you 
back with blood on your face. Ah! That 
makes you jump, does it, you sneaking old 
hypocrite!” 

A change had come over Eliphalet Greer. 
The furies themselves were upon him. 

“You will have it then!” he roared, and 
in a single stride he cleared the space which 
separated him from Mr. Parton. For a 
second he was standing motionless. For 
a second his face was as blank as a man’s 
in a dream. 


he said. “I 
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“Be careful, Greer!’’ cried Mr. Parton. 

“You Judas!” roared Eliphaiet Greer. 
“You murdering Judas!” 

My next recollection was of holdin 
Eliphalet Greer by the shoulders, and o 
Mr. Parton leaning against the wall, with 
the color gone from his face, as he wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand, and stared 
at Eliphalet Greer with wide unblinkin 
eyes. I was as tall as Eliphalet Greer. f 
was younger, but it was all I could do to 
hold him. 

Indeed I think I could not have managed 
it if Captain Murdock had not run over to 
help me. 

“Now, now,” he was saying, “slack her 
off. This ain’t the time and place.” 

“What do I care?” snarled Eliphalet 
Greer. “I’ve struck him. Stand off. It’s 
his turn to finish it now.” 

His coat had ripped at the shoulder, 
His neckeloth was dangling over his chest, 
and his hair had fallen over his forehead. 

“Hey! Hey!” cried Captain Murdock, 
stepping between them. “Slack her off. 
You gentlemen can’t do it here.” 

Mr. Parton’s face was still very white, 
but he never raised his voice. 

“No, Murdock,” he said, “we won’t do 
it here.” 

And he glanced at Eliphalet over Cap- 
tain Murdock’s shoulder. 

“Do you think I came here to soil my 
hands with a man like you?” he asked. “I 
told ‘ou what I came for.” 

ry it!” cried Eliphalet Greer with 
sudden unlooked-for elation. “Try it and 
be damned! Do you think I didn’t expect 
you when you blew over the bar? I’m glad 
you've come. D’you hear me—glad! By 
thunder, it makes me feel better just to see 
you after rotting in a place like this! Do 
iat you like; I'll be ready for you.” 

“Tell it to your niggers,” returned Mr. 
Parton. “Don’t tell it to me.” 

But Eliphalet Greer did not appear to 
hear kim. 

“You pores where I put you,” he 
continued; “I know it, now I see you again. 
I’m glad I did it now.’ 

Mr. Parton endeavored to interrupt, but 
Eliphalet raised his voice. 

Yes,” he said, “if I had to do it all over 
again, I'd do the same. I don’t regret it, 
now I hear you speak. Do what you like. 
You can't frighten honest men.” 

Though he spoke with fervor and convic- 
tion Eliphalet Greer was hardly a picture 
of probity, nor did Mr. Parton look much 
better. 

“Eliphalet,”’ he said, “do you call your- 
self an honest man? Oh, I know what 
you've been doing. I know how you’ve 
made your money. Don’t you remember 
we both did it together once? Don’t you 
remember Havana and the Gulf, and the 
way they groaned between the decks?” 

Eliphalet Greer made a guttural, mean- 
ingless sound in his throat. I had never 
seen him afraid before. 

“You can’t frighten me,” he stammered 

ae “You can’t frighten me with old 
tales like that.” 

Mr. Parton laughed in sudden exulting 
triumph. 

“Yes,” he replied, “you’re an honest 
merchant now. Why don’t you tell me how 
you're trading in calico and spices? Not 
all the perfumes in Araby could take the 
smell off of you. If it’s an old tale, why 
are half your ships at Cape Verd? Why are 
you loading them at night?” 

*“You lel” cried _Eliphalet Greer. 
“They’re not my ships 

other are your ships,” said Mr. Parton, 
“because I’ve seen them there. Oh, yes, I 
know their hulls are painted black, and 
their names are out, and Portuguese skip- 
pers are aboard. I know they've got on 
extra spars, but I know where their keels 
were laid.” 

“You lie,” repeated Eliphalet Greer. 
“T’ve sold them long ago.” 

“Would you like to have them traced 
back?” asked Mr. Parton. “I wonder 
what would happen if one of them was in 
the channel now with a hull that Morrill 
built, and the customs officers were opening 
up the hatches. I wonder whose ship they’d 
find she was if an admiralty court had the 
papers and they got Murdcck on the stand? 
Ah, did you ever think of that?” 

“Are you trying to blackraail me?” 
Eliphalet Greer asked hoarsely. 

Mr. Parton shook his head. ‘Stil looking 
at Eliphaiet Greer, he was backing toward 
the door. 

“No,” he said; “you ought to guess what 
I’m going to do. We are both hardly our- 
selves. fio it would be too much for 
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one or the other of us, but I’ll see you again, 
Eliphalet. I’ll be staying at the tavern.” 
He paused, looked at us all three, and 
smiled genially. ‘Until the blackbirds 
come home to roost,” he said. 


xIrz 


E WAS gone, and the room seemed 

very still. There was no doubt that 
Eliphalet Greer understood. He was star- 
ing at the wall like a man who wakes from 
abad dream. And he was not the only one. 
We were all awaking. I had been standing 
near Prudence Murdock, and al! that 
while she had never moved, nor taken her 
eyes off Mr. Parton. Now she stirred un- 
easily and brushed her hand across her 
forehead in a way that made one think she 
was brushing aside some memory. As for 
me, I had only one desire—to escape from 
some unseen thing that had entered Mur- 
dock’s kitchen. Of us all, the captain was 
the first to come to himself and to touch on 
practical affairs. 

“Well,” said C aptain Murdock, “we 
ought to of done him in. 

But Eliphalet Greer made no response. 
“That's what comes of having a woman,” 
said Captain Murdock. “You always et 
to talking with women around. If we 
hadn’t been talking we might of done some- 
thing. Now he’s going to twist our necks.” 

Eliphalet Greer still stared at the wall 
and opened and closed his hands, but he 
did not answer Captain Murdock. Instead 
he turned toward me, and his mouth was 
closed as tight as a trap. 

“Charles,” he said in a dry, businesslike 
voice, “‘you must stand by us now.” 

I was so surprised that I found it hard 
to speak. It was the words, to hear my 
thoughts in words, that shook me most. 
Curiously enough, Eliphalet seemed guilt- 
less. Illogically but certainly, 1 seemed to 
bear the guilt alone. I said he was a strong 
man. 

I had begun to feel his strength. 

“I told you I was through last night,” I 
answered, “and I’m all the more through 
this morning.’ 

Eliphalet Greer started winding back his 
necke =. and patted its folds gently. 

“Charles,” said Eliphalet Greer, ‘it’s 
the first time you are intimately con- 
cerned.” 

“Intimately concerned!” I exclaimed. 
“Intimately concerned in what?” 

“Charles,” said Eliphalet Greer, “ Mr. 
Parton is a very dangerous man. I know 
him better than you do. Have you thought 
what may happen when I tell him you were 
in my pay to murder him?” 

A cold mantle seemed to fold itself about 
me, chilling me like a breath of wind from 
the ice. 

“Did you think I’d have done that?” 
I cried hoarsely 

Eliphalet Greer’s voice stopped me. 

“Charles,” he said, “go up to the Anchor 
House and stay indoors. I’ll send for you 
in the evening.” 

He bent down and picked up his hat and 
cane. 

Captain Murdock’s cheeks were still of a 
light and unbecoming hue. As he stood 
staring at the closed door he drew a deep 
uncertain breath. 

“B’gad!"’ he murmured hoarsely, “you 
wouldn’t have known he’d been there. It 
hasn’t changed him at all.” 

Eliphalet Greer lifted the latch and the 
door creaked open. The wind had been 
light and uncertain that morning, as it so 
often is after a day of storm. It had veered 
now and was blowing straight upon his 
face. 

“IT suppose you mean I’ve changed?” 
he demanded. ‘Well, you'll find ovt I 
haven't, and he will too. The Lord has 
dealt with me very gently. Come, we can’t 
be staying here.” 

As he turned to close the door Eliphalet 
Greer’s eyes met mine, and then they were 
gone, both of them without another word. 


xi 


OR a moment I did not move. Now 

that they were gone I seemed to be pos- 
sessed of a sense of sane reality, and what 
had passed seemed like a vision of sleep; 
and the words I had heard were like the 
words which sometimes echo in unconscious 
ears and yet remain in our waking memo- 
ries. 
It had come like a black cloud out of the 
sea, heavy with the winds of venom, and I 
was a part of it now. I was a part of other 
men’s hates, and my pay was a pocketful 
of bank notes. 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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| Join the “Ladtes’ Clean-Up Club”— 


A housewife in the West told us recently We are giving publicity to this idea because —temena 

about the new “Clean-Up Club” she had a “Clean-Up Club” in every town might VALSBap |, 

| organized in her section. The ladies get to- well be linked up with the “Better Homes AEMISH-STaay |] | 
gether once a week and discuss the newest Movement.” | 
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and best methods for brightening up the home If good products could become members of 
° and making it more livable. such a Club, we would enter Valspar Varnish- 
This lady reported that she has had her Stains, Valspar-Enamels and Valspar Varnish, 
greatest success with Valspar Varnish-Stain, for these have done much to brighten up 
which she said has made her home fairly millions of homes all over the country. 
shine. First she tried it on the kitchen floor The Valspar Varnish-Stains referred to 
because there were a number of worn spots above are unequaled for floors, doors, walls, 
there. Then she refinished her porch chairs. chairs and furniture—in fact, wherever you 


ee 


Finally she surprised everybody by digging want waterproof protection combined with VALSPAR? 


ad 


out an old, unused table and making it look —_ Justrous, beautiful colors. 
like new. 





These Stains come in Light and Dark Oak, 


Many of the other ladies have done simi- Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. Send for Sample Can 
lar things and the “Clean-Up Club” is doing If you are not familiar with the Valspar prod- endl Coles Chart 
much to improve the home life in that town. — ucts, send in coupon below for samples. 

i Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 
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'PRODIGIES 


ALL the power requisite to the huge 
production schedule maintained by 
the Detroit Plants of the Ford Motor 
Company is being concentrated at the 
River Rouge. Here the iron, coal, and 
lumber of the Company’s own mines and 
forests is brought by Ford transportation 
to this remarkable factory and here their 
subsequent transformation into the 
finished product builds up a staggering 
demand for power. 


These factories can never be silent nor 
stand still. There must be absolute in- 
surance against power failure or interrup- 
tion—the assurance that thousands of 
machines will be kept in motion and 
115,089 men kept employed. 


To meet such unparalleled require- 
ments ordinary power equipment would 
be inadequate. A problem was encoun- 


October 4, (924 


tered which put a new demand on the 
genius of the Ford Organization. 


To this end the first of a series of turbo- 
generators has been built by Ford engi- 
neers in Ford Plants as part of a plan 
which will give the plant eventually a total 
electrical capacity of 240,000 kilowatts 
—enough power to serve a city of over a 
million inhabitants. 


These prodigies of power are but 
another instance of the things being done 
in carrying out the Company’s program 
of bringing transportation at the lowest 
cost to the greatest number of people. It 
is a program which has already delivered 
over 10,000,000 cars into useful service— 
which in the years to come is bound to 
contribute even greater service to human 
progress. 
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Owning and operating coal and iron mines, timber lands, saw mills, Mh 
coke ovens, foundries, power plants, blast furnaces, manufacturing 


industries, lake transportation, garnet mines, glass plants, 
wood distillation plants and silica beds 


Turbo-Generator— designed by Ford engineers 
and built by Ford workmen in Ford shops 
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FIFTEEN 
YEARS 


“I’ve sold Texaco going on fifteen 
years and it’s always been the same. 
“Texaco is the cleanest oil made. 
‘And let me tell you it stands up!” 


* * * 


Texaco gives you all that you 
need—a clean oil, a good lubricant, 
and one that resists wear. 

You can’t get any more than that— 
and you needn’t take any less. You 
can get Texaco conveniently near 
you in the right grade for your car. 

Ask for Texaco Motor Oil by name. 
Say ‘‘TEXACO”’, and identify it by the 
Texaco Color—clean, clear, golden. 

The Texaco Color is an index of pu- 
rity and genuineness—the evidence 
of the thorough refining that removes 
every last trace of impurities. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


Run it with Save it with 
Texaeo Gasoline Texaco Motor Oil 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

I stared blankly across Captain Mur- 
dock’s kitchen table. I could almost feel 
Eliphalet Greer’s fingers on my shoulder, 
with their cold steady pressure biting 
through my coat. Then I heard a voice 
beside me. 

“T told you if you stayed you’d learn to 
hate.” 


I had forgotten I was not alone. I looked 
up, and there was Captain Murdock’s 
daughter. She was looking at me curiously, 
not unkindly, but I was unable to meet her 
glance. I felt a deeper and bitterer shame 
than I have ever known. She had been 
there all the time. She had heard every 
word Eliphalet Greer had spoken. 

“Was it true,”’ she asked—‘“was it true 
what he was saying?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “every word was 
true.” 

I thought she would turn away, but she 
did not. Instead she did something far 
worse. 

“T don’t believe it,’”’ she said. 
would never do a thing like that.” 

And then the pain and resentment within 
me welled up into my speech. I quite for- 
got I had never known her before. I quite 
forgot all reticence. 

“But I never knew what he wanted,” I 
found myself adding. ‘How was I to sus- 
pect him of a thing like that? How was I 
to know that landing on an island would 
lead me into this?” 

But as | spoke, I felt how my words 
echoed with futility, and I stopped, for 
even then I knew how useless it was to 
continue. 

“What good is there saying anything?” 
I ended. 

She did not speak for a long while after 
I had finished. She had walked to the 
window and the sunlight was playing 
through her hair. 

“T don’t believe it,” she said. 
who knew you would.” 

I tried to speak, but at first I could think 
of nothing to say. There is little kindness 
in a life at sea. I felt awkward as I tried to 
express my gratitude, awkward and very 
lonely. 

“You're kind,” I said at length; “kinder 
than you should be.” 

I no longer felt ashamed and ill at ease. 
Without any will of ours something had 
drawn us nearer. Perhaps it was because 
we had both been there when the shadows 
took stark shape and came to life, but I can 
never tell. I only know that she also felt 
it. She was looking up at me. Her lips 
were parted. There was an added color in 
her cheeks, and her eyes were wide and 
bright. 

“Tell me how it happened,” she said 
gently. “It will be better if you talk to 
someone, and I’ll never tell.’”’ 

I knew that she would not, but even if I 
had thought she would I should have spoken 
then. It was all before me again, the count- 
ingroom, the window and the river, the 
Felicity and the parlor with the lamps. I 
could feel the chill of the parlor as I spoke. 

“T don’t know why it was,” I ended, 
“but even then, even when I left, I felt I 
had not really gone.” 

She did not seem surprised. She was 
glancing out the window toward the river 
mouth, where the tide was streaking the 
water. 

“T always knew it would end,” she said. 
“Poor man! Poor old man! Do you think 
I could have lived here without hearing 
them talk? Sometimes I could hear their 
voices all night long. I know. I’ve always 
known.” 

I never asked what she had always known. 
She had moved nearer to me, and her voice 
was low and trembling. 

“Do you know it can’t rest the way it is,” 
she said. “‘Something is going to happen, 
something terrible. You must leave. I 
know them better than you. You mustn’t 
ever let him see you again.” 

“T can’t,” I said helplessly, ‘and leave 
this story behind me. It’s worse than any- 
thing that could happen. It would follow 
me everywhere, always. He knows that.” 

And she must have known it also, for she 
did not reply. 

“But there’s no reason for you to stay,” 
I continued. 

She looked up at me quickly. 

“The stage will be going in half an hour,”’ 
I went on. ‘“ You mustn’t be in this place 
any longer. Here ——” 

I thrust my hand awkwardly into my 
pocket. 

“Here's my pay. It won’t do me any 
good now. Take it until this is finished. If 


“You 


“No one 


yen know what’s going to happen, you 
now you mustn’t stay.” 

She caught her breath and turned her 
face away. 

“‘Please,”’ I said; ‘there isn’t much I 
can do except this. If you've heard them 
talking, you know it can’t stay secret. You 
can’t be mixed up in this.” 

“How do you know I’m not already?” 
she asked. 

I tried to interrupt, but she only spoke 
more quickly. , 

“What do you know of me? You haven’t 
known me for a day. Do you suppose I’ve 
never guessed? Do you suppose I thought 
they were henest?”’ 

“Then don’t you see you must go?” I 
insisted. 

For a moment she stood silent, a slender 
delicate figure, staring straight ahead of her 
with a level unfaltering glance, as though 
she saw some intricate design of the fates 
which no one else could see. She never 
seemed so oddly out of keeping with her 
surroundings as she seemed then. Her skin 
was never so white. Her hands were never 
so slender. I could not leave her so. I 
understood her better then, because we 
were both alone, both ir a land of shadows. 

“Don’t you see you must go?” I said, 
and then I saw her lips were trembling. 

“T can’t,”’ she answered. “I can't leave 
him now—now that he’s in trouble.”’ She 
paused, glanced at me and then away. 
“‘He’s the only one who ever did a kind 
thing for me,”’ she said, ‘except you.”’ 

Our relations with one another are a 
strange and subtle matter. I often think 
there is a magician’s touch in the way they 
change and shift. I had forgotten that she 
was Murdock’s daughter. I had forgotten 
the room where I was standing. I had for- 
gotten the whole black hour. I had never 
heard a voice that sounded as sweet as hers 
did then. Only a minute ago matters were 
far different, and now, irrationally, we had 
changed. We had changed in each other's 
sight. 

But why should I speak of what is life 
itself, of the one memory I know that still 
stays bright through all the uneven years? 
I would not speak of it at all, except that it 
played its part in the story I am trying to 
tell. I say we stood there looking at each 
other, and that girl who had poisoned Cap- 
tain Murdock’s rum was as fair as song or 
story. There was a startled look in her 
eyes. It was almost as though she had 
never seen me till then. 

“Except you,” she repeated, and her 
voice was so low that I could scarcely hear. 

“I haven’t done anything kind,” | said; 
“not anything at all.” 

“But you've tried,”’ she answered. “It 
makes no difference that it was no use 
trying.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked haltingly—“‘do 
you mean you won't go on account of 
Murdock?” 

She started to speak, then paused inde- 
cisively, and then shook her head with a 
broken little laugh. 

“On account of Eliphalet Greer,”’ she 
said. 

“On account of Greer?’’ I starnmered. 

She moved a step backward and turned 
half away. 

“TI think you’d better be going,” she 
said. ‘“ There’s no use in talking —now.” 

“What have you got to do with Greer?” 
I asked. 

“I said,” she repeated, “‘that you'd bet- 
ter be going.” 

I took a step toward her, and she drew 
back. Why was it my hand was trembling 
as though I was afraid? 

“Miss Murdock —-—" I began, and her 
voice broke in on my speech so harshly that 
I stopped. 

“ Don’t call me that!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see I’m not his daughter?” 

“Then ———” I stopped, startled by a 
suspicion that snatched at my breath. 

“Then who are you?”’ I asked. 

And her voice came back to me as though 
it was a long way off. 

“TI don’t know,” she said. “‘I1 don’t know 
who I am at all.” 

Then, before I could speak, her words 
were on me like a torrent of rain, so fierce 
and violent that I could hardly believe it 
was she who was speaking. 

“‘Don’t you see why you must go?” she 
cried. “Are you going to make me tell you 
everything? You know who your father 
was. You know who your mother was. 
What use is there for you and me to stand 
and talk? Haven’t you heard what they’ve 
said about me? Isn’t that enough? Don’t— 
don’t try to speak to me again!’’ 
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Her voice had choked and tears were run- 


ning down her cheeks. 
“Now go!” she cried. “‘I wish—I wish 
I’d never seen you!” 


She had snatched open the door to the | 


attic stairs. She was on the lower step. 
“Don’t!"’ I cried. “Don’t go!” 
She paused to look back at me, and to 


my sight she seemed vague and intangible, | 


praia with the black of those creaking 
stairs. Her face as it turned toward me was 
strained and white as river mist. 


“Don’t you see,”’ she said softly, ‘‘it’s | 
only a bad dream?” And then she closed 


the door. 
xIV 

HE Anchor House is still standing down 

by the water front, a modest moldering 
building, grizzled by the sea. Its windows 
have been boarded up long ago. Its name 
has been strip from it. Its paint is 
seared and cracked, and the weeds are thick 
on the granite steps that lead to the old 
front door. I should not like to enter that 
doorway now, or to hear my footfalls on 
the bare boards, or to stare into the dusky 
taprcom and see the empty bar, for it was 
a pleasant place once—not a place of 
ghosts—and I should rather remember it so. 

When Jim Lowes had the Anchor House 
there was od a row of bowsprits across 
the way, and the hall always had the odor 
of ships’ cargoes. You could sit in the tap- 
room with a tumbler of rum and with your 
coat off if you wished, for the Anchor House 
was not fashionable, like the tavern on the 
main street. Plain men were always walk- 
ing in and out, second and third mates 
from the deep water, and captains of coast- 
ing and fishing crafts, who seldom washed 
or shaved. They would sit in the dining 
room in a stolid silent row, conveying their 
food upward on the end of their knives, and 
now and then lunging forward to spear at 
the pickled cucumbers which floated in 
bowls at even intervals: They were plain 
men, but not one of them was mediocre. 
There was hardly one who had not seen the 
kingdoms of Cathay, or who had not aimed 
a gun on a privateer when he was a younger 
man. There was not one who would not 
have left the dining table and sailed to any 
port on earth as a matter of dull routine. 

And Jim Lowes knew them all. The 
sights of many years had passed by his 
gimlet eyes, and had given him a bent and 
studious look. They used to say that Jim 
Lowes knew everyone who had ever stepped 
ashore in the township, and could tell 
enough to hang them if he would ever 
speak, but he never did speak. He never 
gossiped like the hosts in other inns. I have 
often thought Jim Lowes could have told 
me many curious things, which it would 
have done me good to hear, but he was 
nearly always still. 

He would stand at his door on any pleas- 
ant morning, when trade was light. His left 
cheek would be bulging with tobacco, and 
he would spit benignly into the dust of the 
road. He was an old man then, and though 
his age had not run to superfluous flesh or 
to merriment, he had an equable disposi- 
tion, such as anyone cultivates who chews 
tobaceo. He told me once that he had 
learned the trick at sea to save him from 
thirst, and though he was frequently en- 
gaged in quenching his thirst when he and 
I were friends, he still had tobacco as a 
precaution. Hisshovel-shaped beard, which 
grew in luxuriant contradiction to his sparse 

ray hair, would move in even rhythm, and 





is eyes would half close and open again ina | 


shrewd fashion as he closed and opened his 
jaws. It was a self-imposed labor, and he 


was a conscientious man, so that he had | 


little time for words, which makes me 
sometimes think that tobacco more than 
any natural gift gave him a reputation for 
wisdom. 

I had expected to see him at the door of 
the Anchor House that morning, but he 
was not there. I found him in the tap- 
room—a deserted place at that time in the 
morning, except for Jim Lowes himself, who 
was filling a tumbler from a square bottle. 
He never gave way to verbal protestations 
of hospitality, but upon perceiving me he 
took down another glass from the rack 
behind him. 

“Your room’s ready,” he said; “and 
what’s more, it’s been ready since I made 
out the Felicity yesterday. 
charge you, but I won’t.” 


I ought to 
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He coughed, rubbed his hands on his | 


apron and tilted up the bottle. 

“Say when,” he said. ‘I hate to drink 
by myself, and I’ve gotter have one now. 
It won’t cost you anything. Say when! 
I can’t stay pouring all day.” 





Flow Da-cote | 
on those shabby 


surfaces 


F you use Da-cote Enamel for 
renewing only the surface of your 
car, you aren't half using it. All 
over the house, inside and out, 
there are shabby, forlorn surfaces 
fairly begging for Da-cote. Let 
them have it—Da-cote will make 
them look better and last longer. 
Da-cote is fine for most any sur 
face, wood or metal, which needs 
renewing in a high-grade way. 
Da-cote your radiators or gas 
stove, your sewing machine or break 
fast table, the baby carriage or the 
youngster’s sled. ‘Touch up the mail 
box, the wheelbarrow, the Colonial 
dresser. How grateful they will be! 
The uses of Da-cote are enter 
tainingly set forth in a new book 
let, “Doing Things with Da-cote.”’ 
Send for it—and in the meantime 
arm yourself with 
Da-cote in black 
and white and one 
or more of the 10 
standard 





colors. 
There 1s a Da 
cote dealer not far 
away. 
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When you go to your favorit 
restaurant, cafeteria or lunchroom 
ask therm to serve milk to you in 
the original, sterilized bottle capped 
with a Sealnaht Pouring-Pull Cap 
3 tummes more useful 
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safe, clean way of removing the 
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wash or break. No spilt milk 
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Jim Lowes came of New England stock. 
and I knew that there must be something 
to explain his unexpected generosity. 

“Say when,’ ’ he repeated in an agonized 
manner. ‘Say when, or I’ll stop.” 

“ Jim,” Lasked, ‘ ‘is anything the matter?” 

“Yes,” he answered sadly; “I should say 
there was. I’ve swallowed my quid, and 
I’m not used to it. It sets heavy on you 
when you're not used to things like that.” 

“That's queer,”’ I said, taking the glass 
he offered me. “You're the second man 
I’ve known to do that since I’ve landed,” 
but he was not consoled. 

“It may come easy for some folks,”’ he 
answered, “ but it don’t for me.” 

I never stopped to think that small things 
may seem great to others. Such is our 
natural selfishness that I grew impatient at 
Jim Lowes and his quid of tobacco. 

“TI haven't done it,” he added, “since I 
followed the sea and the old man ran the 
house, and that was twenty years ago.” 

“Then what did you do it for now?” I 
asked unkindly. 

Jim Lowes set his glass on the bar, and 
said a curious thing, in a tone so natural 
that it seemed like an event of every hour. 

“Because I saw a ghost,”’ he said. 

“A ghost?” I repeated. I know I should 
have smiled at it at another time, but some- 
how his statement was so unexpectedly like 
my own thoughts that I set my tumbler 
down also. 

“It won’t mean anything to you,” sighed 
Jim Lowes. ‘‘When you're young you don’t 
believe in things like that. You don’t have 
any memories. You don’t see memories 
in things around you; and he was before 
your time. But you can believe me or 
not--I saw him.” 

“You used to know him?” I asked. 

I was not thinking of Jim Lowes, but of 
another man who had seen a ghost that 
morning who was no ghost at all. It is only 
now when the twilight falls that I can feel 
a sympathy for Jim Lowes’ words, only 
now when our whole town seems full of 
ghosts. Jim Lowes sighed again. 

“Just you wait till you get on,”’ he said, 
“and your eyes aren't what they used to 
be, and then you'll know. Wait till you set 
by the door the way I set, and begin chew- 
ing and wondering. Then you'll see ‘em 
fast enough. Y ou HT see’ ‘em just the way an 
old dog sees 'em lying in the sun. Why, 
sometimes I can see the sloop I first put to 
sea in, just as plain as plain, though she 
went down off Spain. Oh, yes, I’ve seen 
other ghosts, but never one as plain as 
him!” 

“Did he live here?" I asked. 

I saw that he was inspecting the empty 
taproom. His glance was roving over the 
empty tables and past the crude paintings 
of ships that adorned the walls. His lips 
were curiously puckered. His nostrils were 
expanding and contracting as though he 
was sniffing the wind and looking for a 
change of weather. In the pause which fol- 
lowed I had forgotten about the tobacco. 
I had forgotten that I was listening to idle 
talk. 

“No,” he said; “he was a visitor from 
down state, but he used to be here right 
enough. Charles, you'd better close that 
door. The air is blowing on my neck.” 

“Are you afraid he may come in?” I in- 
quired. “What's the good of shutting the 
door if he’s a ghost?” 

Jim Lowes squinted at me over the rim 
of his glass. 

“There's ghosts and ghosts, ” he replied. 

“You close that door.” 

He was looking at me curiously when I 
turned back from obeying his request. 

“T have a motto which I always keep,” 
he remarked. “What may not be a ghost 
for some folks always is a ghost for me. It 
never does anyone any hurt to remember 
that.” 

He paused to take another swallow of 
rum. 

“There I was,”’ he continued, “standing 
right by the door by the road, and then I 
looked in front of me, and there he was 
walking along like he used to walk, all 
springy like a cat, only more so, with his 
eyes winking and blinking—like that! 

“*Jim,’ he says, just like he used to say 
it, ‘give me a glass of rum.’ 

**And I looked at him hard, but he didn’t 
fade away. ‘Christmas!’ I says. ‘If it 
ain’t Mr. Parton!’” 

Jim Lowes must have seen me start, but 
he gave no sign. He watched me reach 
hastily for my glass. 

‘And then he laughed just like he always 
laughed,” he went on smoothly; “like he 


| saw something funny that we didn’t see.” 
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“*Yes,’ he says; ‘a ghost come out of the 
waves. Give me a mug of rum.’ 

“ And then he walked right by me through 
the door, springy like a cat, and he sat right 
down at the table, right where you are sit- 
ting. Yes,” said Jim Lowes, “right where 

ou are sitting, right on the very chair. 
here ain’t no cause for you tojump. You're 
not in his lap. 

“*Gimme a mug of rum,’ he said, just 
like he always said it; and I gave it to him. 

“*Tt’s rotten rum,’ he says, just like he 
always said it. ‘Where’d you get it?’ 

“*Tt’s the best in town,’ I says. ‘I got it 
off of Eliphalet Greer.’ 

“Then he set down his glass and spat on 
the floor like it made him sick; and then 
what do you guess he said? What do you 
guess he said then?” 

I knew my voice would be too unsteady 
to reply, and I only shook my head. Jim 
Lowes had squinted up his gimlet eyes 
again. 

“*Jim,’ he says, 
vaile?’”’ 

“He asked for my father?”’ I cried. 

Jim Lowes nodded gravely. 

“I thought mebbe you'd like to know,” 
he answered ; “T guessed it might make it 
int’ 'restin’ for you. 

**You ought to know — s happened,’ 
I says. And then I told h 

“*And why,’ he says, "insides at me 
queer, ‘ought I to know that?’ 

“** Because he’s a sperit, like you,’ I says.”’ 

Jim Lowes leaned toward me, so that his 
voice sounded close to my ear. 

“And then what do you guess he did?” 
he asked. 

“Why, he grabbed me by the sleeve. He 
hooked on to me just like that.” 

Jim Lowes’ fingers had closed about my 
arm, and his voice had sunk lower. 

“** Jim,’ he says, ‘you be sure you remem- 
ber I'm a spirit. Save me a room,’ he says. 
‘I’ll be back tonight.’ And then he stood 
up and walked out, so light I couldn’t 
hear, and there I was, standing by with the 
sweat running off of me. 

hy are you telling me this?” I asked, 
and Jim Lowes tightened his grip on my 
arm, and I shall never know just why he 
told me or just how much he knew, for his 
answer was vague as an oracle’s. 

“Because you're sailing for Eliphalet,” 
he said, “and folks ought to look to wind’ard 
when they’re sailing with him. Mebbe you 
wouldn't of known he was a ghost, if I 
hadn’t toid you in a friendly way.” 

“What do you mean by calling him a 
ghost?” I inquired. 

In the pause which followed I could hear 
the noises out in the street, vague and faint 
through the closed door and windows. 

“He’s a ghost,” said Jim Lowes, “be- 
cause he’s been dead well on to fifteen 
years.” 

“Dead!” I echoed. 

“Yes, dead,’ Jim Lowes replied. “I 
should admire it if I don’t know when a 
man’s dead and when he isn’t. I guess 
I remember, all right. He was Eliphaiet 
Greer’s partner back then. I don’t know 
where he found him. Some say they signed 
together in New York, and some say Ports- 
mouth. I always guessed he wouldn't come 
to a good end.” 

“But what happened?” 
happened?” 

“There’s never telling what happens,” 
he replied. ‘‘A boy like you wouldn’t re- 
member. They went out half owners in a 
sloop they bought in 1810. She was a good 
one; yes, she was; and then they sold her, 
and bought another, and shipped a foreign 
crew; and then ——” He paused doubt- 
fully, the way others paused when Eli- 
phalet’s name was mentioned. “Then 
some say one thing, and others others. You 
know what they say. How’d he get rich? 
I don’t know. It’s a long time back, and 
he was gone a long time, and it’s none of 
my business, and he always acted handscme. 
All I know is when he came back, him and 

aman named Murdock came as passengers 
on a ship, and Parton —— 

Lowes paused and began pulling a 
black braid of tobacco from his trousers 
pocket. He seemed in no hurry to continue. 

“What about Parton?” I asked. 

“Parton,” said Jim Lowes, “‘was lost at 
sea. Haven't I said he was a dead one? 
When Greer got home he built him a vault 
up in the West Hill ground. Why should 
Greer do that if he wasn’t dead?” 

“You said he was Eliphalet Greer’s 
partner?” 

Jim Lowes was rubbing his tobacco be- 
tween his palms. 

“They used to be as thick as thieves.” 


‘where is George Jer- 


I asked. “What 
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“And when,” I asked, clearing my 
throat—‘“‘when did he put up that stone?” 
“Nigh fifteen years ago,” Jim Lowes re- 
lied, inserting an oblong mass = of tobacco 
into his left cheek. 
“What’ll you have to eat, Charles? 
There’s bacon and eggs and pork scraps.’ 
The dining room of the Anchor House 
was a simple place with a single long table 
covered with a red Gopchered cloth. The 
sawlike weapons of three swordfish, and a 
painting of a sloop tacking by a white light- 
house, were its only decorations. The in- 
mates of the Anchor House had finished 
their breakfasts long ago, for we all were 
early risers, and white crockery plates and 
gaping cups marked where they had been 
seated. 


Be I only saw it with half an eye as I 
drew up to the festive board. The cloth 
was like a red blur. The ship in the picture 
before me, which was breasting a series of 
waves as even as the furrows as field, ap- 
peared to be bobbing and drifting to lee- 
ward. It was all like a bad dream. All 
the familiar surroundings were filled with 
an enormity beyond my scope. 

That island was like a mirage at first, 
faint as the reflection in some dim old mir- 
ror, rising up suddenly as you stood on 
deck, with its beach as white as white, and 
its palms green and fair, as foliage always 
is after a week at sea. The hissing of the 
bacon in the frying pan out in the kitchen 
made a sound like the tide as it rippled 
against that beach. I could almost see the 
clearing again with the thatched hut and 
the trees in front of it. It was mingling 
with the red of the tablecloth and the food 
Jim Lowes had placed before me. 

Had he been there for fifteen years? Had 
he watched the tides flow their steady 
courses through all that time? Had he 
paced, a solitary figure, on that white clean 
beach? 

“Say,’’ said Jim Lowes, 
appetite?” 

“Are you sure,” I heard myself saying— 
“‘are you sure he built that vault?” 

“And why shouldn’t I be sure?” he 
replied. “It’s right there, up by the Nick- 
ersons’ lot, right up there on the hill, right 
po gt all will be before we git much 
older. 

No wonder Eliphalet Greer never had the 
look of peace, no wonder his eyes searched 
in the shadows. He said he had paid, and 
I knew that it was so. He had paid in the 
coin of sleepless nights, in the dread of 
every footfall that he heard, in the fear of 
each new face that he saw. No wonder his 
cheeks were seared like weathered wood and 
his _ had a somber light. 

’ I said, =, back my chair, 
sg , Re everyone ou know about 
— Will you tell me something, 
Jim? 

Jim Lowes thrust his head forward and 
chewed pensively at his quid of tobacco. 

“Jim,” I said. Now that I had come to 
the point I found it hard tospeak. “ Whois 
Captain Murdock’s daughter?” 

im Lowes glanced hastily about the 
deserted dining room. 

“Christmas!” he replied vaguely. ‘Now 
who'd have thought of that? Who is she? 
Why, Murdock’s daughter. That’s who.” 

“She isn’t,”’ I answered quickly, ‘‘and 
you know she isn’t. She’s a lady. You 
know that. No one—no one who looks 
like her could be Murdock’s daughter.” 

“You've seen her?’’ asked Jim Lowes in 
a hushed voice. 

“Of course I’ve seen her,’’ I replied. 

Jim Lowes leaned nearer. 

“Then keep away,” he said, “keep away 
from the whole crew of them. Keep away 
from Greer. Keep away from Murdock. 
Keep away 3 her. There’s rocks on the 
weather 

Did he eet it too? As he looked at 
me his lips and jaws had ceased to move. 
Did he know all the dark lines of that story? 

“Who is she?” I repeated. ‘“ You might 
tell me that.” 

“T might, but I won’t,” said Jim Lowes 
with sudden excitement. “I’ve always 
been a friend to you, Charles, and a friend 
of your father’s, too, though he didn’t leave 
many behind. If I wanted to I could tell 
you enough to turn your blood to poison. 
I know what was done to him, but it’s 
better you don’t. Take an old man’s word, 
and sheer off. I tell you it’s time to come 
about. Don't you meddle into folks’ 
affairs. Yous stay here quiet. Here—where 
are you going ' 

2 ’‘m going,” I answered, “to look at that 


grave.’ 


“where’s your 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HE huge pier rises stark and grim, 
dotted with tiny, ant-like workmen. 
Presently great cables will swing across 
the flood, a roadway will be laid and the 
governors will formally open the bridge 
to the clamoring traffic of two states. 
But to-day, in the very shadow of the 
new pier, the busy ferryboats cross and 
recross. Crowds of passengers await 


them on each dock. Long lines of impa- 


tient trucks and motors await their turns 


on both sides of the river. A generation 


ago these ferryboats were a positive con- 


y ORE ae 


venience. A decade ago they were barely 
equal to their task. To-day they are over- 
whelmed by a flood of traffic. They have 
become inadequate to the ceaseless, grow 
ing flow of merchandise and travelers. 
There comes a time in the life of every 
business enterprise when old-style market 
ing methods become obstructions to suc- 
cess. Selling by personal contact alone 


Word- 
of-mouth publicity becomes insufficient. 


becomes a retardant to growth. 


There comes a time when products must 
move more smoothly and swiftly to new 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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markets; must go directly and accurately 
to new dealers and new buyers. 
Continued over a term of years, adver- 
tising flings a span of mutual regard and 
understanding from manufacturer to con 
sumer. It bridges the gap between dealer 
and producer. It opens new territories 
and taps new markets. It quickens and 
stimulates the traffic of business. Erected 
by experienced builders at the logical place 
and at the proper time, advertising be 
comes not only a necessary convenience, 


but the soundest of investments. 
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| she simply knew no 


| from which he had 
| erased one of the 


At the end of fifteen minutes he announced 
that the truant was fined twenty-five doi- 
lars and dismissed the company until two 
o'clock. On his return to the theater Lee 
found Dailey sitting reversed on a chair in 
the center of the stage. 

Before the director could speak Dailey 
asked, ‘‘Is it or is it not your custom, Mr. 
Lee, in calling a yeheianl, to appear at the 
hour set, or an hour later?” 

The director’s hauteur grew more chill. 

“No nonsense, Mr, Dailey,” he said. 
“Reserve it, if you please, for the perform- 
ance. I have imposed a fine of twenty-five 
dollars upon you for tardiness. I must in- 
sist, Mr. Dailey, upon promptness.” 

Dailey pretended to be outraged. 

“What? he demanded. “ You call a re- 
hearsal for one o'clock. I, Lalone, arrive on 
time. I wait an 
hour, and you fine 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 





(Continued from Page 18) 


one ear and deafer in the other. Weber and 
Fields’ memory of him was of a Shak- 
sperean actor. This and his deafness made 
them skeptical, but they told Kelly to have 
his friend look in. Mitchell came, watched 
a rehearsal and held a hand cupped to his 
better ear. As the rehearsal progressed he 
moved nearer and nearer the stage, and 
cupped his hand the more tightly. The 
more he strained, the less he seemed to hear. 
Mitchell, too, was unused to the Music 
Hail’s methods. He heard little because 
there was little to hear. The principals did 
little more than answer “Scene over’ to 
their cues. The chorus numbers were un- 
rehearsed as yet and merely were indicated 
by the call of “Number.” An outsider 
could not know, nor, knowing, understand 
that Weber and Fields and Bernard, Dailey 
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he would like to join the organization per- 
manently. Joe and Lew, in turn, had been 
struck with Mitchell’s ability, and made 
him director-producer on the spot. Mitchell 
brought with him his wife, Bessie Clayton, 
the greatest acrobatic toe dancer of her day, 
an artist who helped to blaze the way for 
that great development which was to make 
dramatic dancing an art in its own name. 
Upon the separation of Weber and Fields 
in 1904, Klaw and Erlanger snatched up 
Mitchell’s services. His deft hand was 
prominent in the making of The Wizard of 
Oz, Babes in Toyland and such memorable 
K. & E. productions. When Florenz Zieg- 
feld, Jr., inaugurated the Follies, it was 
Mitchell he chose as director. They dis- 
agreed and parted; but with the Follies 
showing signs of —— from its once un- 
isputed eminence, 

it was Mitchell 





me twenty-five dol- 
lars!” 

“The hour at 
which rehearsal was 
called, as you well 
know, Mr. Dailey, 
was eleven o'clock. 
Let us hear no more 
about it, if you 
please.” 

“*There’s your 
call board, Ken- 
neth.’’ Peter 
pointed magnifi- 
cently to the slate 


l’s from 11 as he 
arrived, 

After four days 
of floundering 
about in the mazes 
of his involved and 
stilted book, thé 
author-direetor 
threw up his hands 
and quit. He was 
accustomed to re- 
hearsing each line, 
point and gesture 
minutely; to build- 
ing a show as a 
bricklayer lays a 
wall. Inthe Music 
Hall, then and al- 
ways, you saw a 
jumbled heap of 
metaphorical 
bricks which, at the 
last moment, leaped 
into ordered preci- 
sicn. When Sylvia 
Thorne, for exam- 
ple, sang a song 
woodenly from 
notes held in her 
hand at rehearsal, 
Lee assumed that 





gestures. Rapping 





again to whom Zieg- 
feld turned in this 
year of 1924. 

The Follies was 
the legitimate suc- 
cessor to Weber and 
Fields’ Music Hall. 
Each, in its own 
time, dominated 
the theatrical sky 
line as the Wool- 
worth Building does 
lower Manhattan’s 
serried range. 
Both were new and 
revolutionary ad- 
vancesin thelighter 
American theater, 
both left their mark 
indelibly upon our 
stage. The same 
creative talent that 
helped so largely to 
make the Follies 
what it was, was 
seen in Mitchell’s 
direction at the 
Music Hall. 


Married 


He found the 
chorus as stand- 
ardized a theatri- 
cal institution as 
the proscenium 
arch. To see one 
was to have seen 
them all; they va- 
ried only as one 
potato from an- 
other. Itssupposed 
function was to kin- 
dle the male eye 
with youth, figure 
and face. It did so 
baldly and unim- 
aginatively. Mitch- 
ell’s Music Hall 
choruses were the 
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his cane irritably, 6 aise a 
and pointing into 
the flies, he would 
protest: “‘The stars are up there, Miss 
Thorne, up there!” 

‘Dear me, this is most difficult,”’ he said 
just before he quit. “Apparently I must 
instruct these people in their A B C's.” 


Happy Discoveries 


Some fragments of Lee’s book and all his 
lyrics were salvaged from the wreck. John 
Honey —Stromberg, a promising unknown 
who had been wasting his sweetness upon 
the merry-merry, or burlesque of commerce, 
was signed on to do the music, the begin- 
ning of a mutually profitable relationship 
that was ended only by Stromberg’s un- 
timely death. He was a luckier find than 
they foresaw. A competent orchestra 
leader and a musician capable of conjuring 
the musical trimmings for a show out of 
some hat, his own or borrowed, was needed. 
For all they knew, Stromberg was nothing 
more. Nothing in his previous record fore- 
shadowed that he was to write a dozen song 
smashes for the Music Hall shows. 

It was John T. Kelly who suggested that 
his friend Julian Mitchell was the very man 
to stage the show. Mitchell was an able 
actor, of long legitimate experience in both 
light and heavy réles, who had turned stage 
manager. He was without experience, how- 


| ever, in stage producing, and he was deaf in 


NN 
Warfletd Impersonating the Mechanical Doll in ‘‘Fiddte-Dee-Dee"’ 


and Kelly, Ross and Fenton were working 
out their own contributions to the mélange 
separately and independently of each other 
and all that would remain to the director 
would be to fit the various parts together. 
In any ordinary theatrical troupe such an- 
archy would have been ruinous. Mitchell 
was unfavorably impressed, but he needed 
work. He would take the job for fifty dol- 
lars a week, he said. 

“How long would it take you?” Weber 
shouted, needlessly loud. 

“TI might do it in four weeks,” was 
Mitcheil’s guess. 

Joe and Lew had fixed the opening less 
than three weeks away, and shied at time 
work. They offered, instead, one hundred 
dollars for the job, half down and half when 
finished. Mitchell agreed. Later he con- 
fessed that he believed the show would die 
in rehearsal and the revised terms a good 
gamble. 

Mitchell went to work on his chorus num- 
bers. Up to the moment of dress rehearsal, 
the day before the opening, that was all 
that he saw of the show. He had a pie crust 
and no filling. But now Dailey, Kelly, Ber- 
nard, Fields, Weber, Ross and Fenton 
brought forth the filling. Mitchell was so 
impressed after the opening night by the 
smoothness with which the apparently un- 
related parts dovetailed that he told Weber 


largest, shapeliest 
and prettiest in 
America, but he 
also raised his young women to an artistic 
dignity to which their kind had not dreamed 
of aspiring. He cast the whole dogma of 
chorus technic in the ash bin and made his 
part of the show as distinctive as the princi- 
pals’. In dancing, chorus effects, costumes 
and settings, he put the Music Hall years 
in advance of the run of its contemporavies. 
Where are these chorus girls of yester- 
year? One hundred and fifty-three, by 
careful count, married from the Music Hall 
ranks. Helen Dunbar is a dowager of the 
films, Fay Tincher a movie comedienne, 
Lillian Fitzgerald rose to a headline spot in 
vaudeville, Mona Desmond to musical- 
comedy réles. Bonnie Maginn, the Sweet 
Caporal Girl, married a Pittsburgh million- 
aire. Frankie Bailey is in a Los Angeles 
eandy shop. Virgie Foltz, whose mother 
was the first woman lawyer in San Fran- 
cisco, is the wife of a Los Angeles business 
man. Mabel Barrison graduated to leading 
woman of musical comedy. Vera Morris 
owns and operates a racing stable in Eng- 
land. Aimee Angeles married Edward 
Burke, owner of the Havre de Grace race 
track; her sister Leah is the wife of a New 
York lawyer, a nephew of Tony Pastor. 
Hattie Forsythe is married and living at 
Palm Beach. Allie Gilbert married William 
Lorraine, the composer. Goldie Mohr is 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
the widow of a millionaire. Harry Morey, 
now a leading man of the films, wasa Weber 
and Fields chorus man. He was Harold 
Morey then. Joseph Swickard, also of the 


| movies, began as a chorus man at the Hall; 


similarly, Ben Hatwood Burt, the song 


| | writer, and Douglas Stevenson, the legiti- 


| | mate actor. 
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| Some members of the company 


| a ruling of Mitchell’s one day. 


| luck, Julie, you're in luck!” 


assisted by a | 





Max Scheck drew twenty dollars a week 


| one season as a chorus man at the Hal! and 
| | one hundred and fifty dollars a few seasons 
| later 


as an assistant to Mitchell. 

The late Bert Green played the piano 
at rehearsals. 

Mitchell was a gentle soul by nature, and 
his traditions were those cf the legitimate 
stage. He was a revelation to the chorus, 
accustomed to directors with the manners 
of a regular-army sergeant drilling a batch 
of recruits. His most vicious gesture, 
reserved for moments of extreme exaspera- 


| tion, was to dash his hat upon the stage 


It was not in Peter Dailey to resist 
such an opportunity. As if the gesture 
lacked a Rittle of completeness, Dailey 
jumped upon the hat—aderby —with both 
ieet. Mitchell examined the crushed 
shell ruefully and looked reproachfully 
at Dailey. The next day and there- 
after he wore an old soft hat at re- 
hearsals. 

His defective hearing never hurt 
his directorial effectiveness and 
sometimes it stood him in stead. 


floor. 


were complaining bitterly about 


The director cupped his hand to 
his better ear, but failed to hear. 
He turned to Dailey: 

“What are they talking about, 
Peter? I can't hear.” 

Dailey put his mouth to Mitch- 
ell’s ear and shouted, “ You're in 


The Music Hall’s second season 
opened the night of September 2, 
1897, with The Glad Hand and a 
vaudeville olio that included Cissie 
Loftus and McIntyreand Heath. The 
book gives no hint of the wherefore of 
the title, nor does anyone remember 
the explanation, if there was one; there 
rarely was for a Weber and Fields title. It 
contained a topical Klondike sketch, the 
Yukon gold rush then being at its height, 
and a burlesque called Secret Servants, a 
take-off on William Gillette's famous drama 
Secret Service, just home from a London 
engagement, the first time an American cast 
had given an American play in Europe. 


The Glad Hand 


Read today, the book of The Glad Hand 
has hardly a trace of either wit or humor. 
The ephemerality of topical humor ac- 
counts in part for this. The best nifties of 
1924 will be sad and wall-eyed in 1951. 
But the true explanation lies in the fact 
that such a cast could make the worst 
drivel entertaining. Herein is adumbrated 
one of the difficulties of recapturing for 
another generation the zest and gusto of a 


Music Hall night. 


EVENING POST 


Joe and Lew knew what was wrong and 
how to remedy it. The Music Hal! required 
an author and librettist worthy of cast, 
composer and director. Edgar Smith was 
writing the books and lyrics of the shows 
at the Casino, the Broadway home of 
musical comedy. Smith was a former 
actor who had turned librettist and 
adapter. His varied trouping experience 
had included a se on the kerosene 
circuit out of St. Lows with the Dixon 
Sketch Club, playing a dramatization of 
Mrs. Burnett’s Editha’s Burglar, successor 
to her Little Lord Fauntleroy. The 
dramatization was the work of a young St. 
Louisan, by name Augustus Thomas, who 
also had a a part. Editha was played by a 
young girl, daughter of a St. Louis pho- 
tographer, her name Della Fox. Both 
Thomas and Della Fox preceded Smith to 
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. The Fair Lillian 


Broadway and to fame. Weber and Fields 
stole Smith away from the Casino with an 
offer of more money. Thereafter he wrote 
all the Music Hall shows and most of the 
lyrics. 

The funniest thing in The Glad Hand was 
not in the book. Eight Italian musicians 
had been hired for an extra bit, and Weber 
suggested using them in the finale to add 
to the effect of the ensemble. The play 
ended on a duel scene between Weber and 
Fields. Lew offered Joe his choice of 
two revolvers, keeping a tight clutch on the 
larger. Joe retreated to the opposite side 
of the stage, fired the pistol into the air, 
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Fields fell mortally wounded, and the 

company ran on, singing: 

“Oh, what’s the matter, what's the matter? 
What's the meaning of this row?” 


The eight Italians had been rehearsed in 
their added contribution for four weeks and 
were letter-perfect at rehearsal. But on 
the opening night they broke up the scene 
by rushing on the stage and singing: 

“Oh, wha’s the troub, wha’s the troub? 

Wotta da mat witta dis man?” 


Herr Wielshaben’s Doll 


Smith and Stromberg’s first joint pro- 
duction was Pousse Café, replacing The 
Glad Hand in December. The Little 
Minister, in which Maude Adams was 
starring at the Garrick; La Poupée and 
Anna Held at the Lyric; and Belasco’s 
The First Born at the Manhattan came in 
fo burlesques; but the main thread of the 
farcical story was tied to one Herr Wiels- 
haben and a remarkable mechanical doll 
of his invention. Weber was the innocent 
Wielshaben, Fields and Bernard two low- 

comedy rascals bent on swindling him 

of his invention. To this end they 
organized a “‘skindecat” to exploit the 
doll, and drew upacontract. A true 
Music Hall fan will chortle with 
joyous remembrance of this con- 
tract scene. Thecritics all said that 
it was riotouslyfunny. A fragment 
is inserted here to permit the reader 

to judge for himself: 


Fievps: Here is the disagreement 
papers. Now before I read dem, 

t want to tell you that we {Fields 
and Bernard] are the parties of 
the first part. 

WEBER: We are. 

FreLps: Not you! You are the 
party of the second part. You are 
lower as we are. 

WEBER: Chentlemen! Please! 
Can’t we do business mitout speak- 
ing of mein family? 

FIELDs: As you vish it. Now I von’t 
read der commencing of der contract to 
you because dere are a few tings I vish to 
write in after you sign your name to it. 
Here I read: 

“It is hereby misunderstood and mucilage 
agreed upon by and between the parties as 
if it never was, to hold any such agreement 
as may or may not be, so see it fit and 
necessary to whom it may concern; if the 
circumstances make it otherwise, whereby 
we are compelled to overreach ourselves, 
and necessity comes to such that every- 
thing must be arranged, consequently we 
leave things stand as it never was, above 
stated.” 


At one point Wielshaben was counseled 
to remember his etiquette. 

“Who et a cat?’’ he demanded. 

There was a clause specifying that Weber 
on the one hand and Fields and Bernard on 
the other should share equally the cost 
of transporting the doll to America. 
Weber furnished the ship, Fields and Ber- 
nard supplied the ocean. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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This picture tells PWTQ St 


HIS picture tells two stories. 

One car has an old-fashioned 
spotlight. It hangs from the side of 
the windshield. It could have pre- 
vented a serious accident. But it 
failed. The night was cool—the 
curtains were up. When needed 
most, the light was out of reach and 
useless. This car is in the ditch. 































Now look at the second car. Its 
driver rides in safety. He uses a 
Fyrac Night Guide. His Fyrac is 
unaffected by curtains or windows. 
It fits through the windshield glass 
—is controlled from within the car. 
Its Gun Grip is at the finger ends 
—its 1500-foot beam is instantly 
aimed in any direction and it ‘“‘ stays 
put’’ where desired regardless of 
road shocks. 


You, too, will find new safety and 
comfort in night driving when you 
use a Fyrac Night Guide. Train its 
beam on the right hand road-edge 
when glaring headlights approach. 
Then you can SEE‘and hold the 
road. That’s one of more than 30 
important uses! Quickly removed 
for use as a trouble lamp. 

The Night Guide is installed at 
dealers while you wait. A million 
motorists can tell you its value. Less 
than a penny a day for safety! 


Patented May 15, 1923, and 
July 15, 1924; others pending 


FYRAC MANUFACTURING CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Makers also of Fyrac Spark Plugs 


Days are shorter, nights are longer. 
At this time of year the Fyrac 
is most needed. Get yours now. 


Fits through your 
windshield glass 







COMPLIES WITH 
ALL STATE LAWS 





 FYRAC Mt Guipe 
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UPKEEP CHART 


FOR CAR IN NORMAL HEALTH 


Gasoline costs 23% 
Depreciation costs 22% 


\. Insurance,Taxes, etc. 7% 


OIL........-.+.-2% 


Repairs cast 17% 
Tires cost 15% 
Garage costs 14% 


7) 














W through, “Doctor ?” 


“Yes, but this is going to be an expensive operation. You 
thought you were economizing by buying cheap oil. You 
forget that oil is the smallest item of your expense — and 
how the quality of oil affects other costs.” 


Cheap Oil is the dearest thing 
you buy—Good Oil the cheapest 


HE chart shows what an insignificant proportion of the expense 

* of running a car is paid for oil. The cost of any oil is trifling. 
The real cost starts when oil fails to lubricate. Then repairs, depre- 
ciation, gasoline—the big costs— begin to skyrocket. 


Pennsylvania oil gives 1000 miles of efficient lubrication without 
draining the crankcase. Of course, you must keep the oil level up 
add more oil if necessary. But there is no need to drain the oil under 
1000 miles. It often lasts longer. There can be no more convincing 
roof than this of its heat-resisting, wear-resisting character—the 
quality which keeps down all the big costs of running a car. 

Pennsylvania oil contains no tarry substance—no sulphur—no 
cid. It leaves no gummy deposit. Nature made this oil of different 
materials—buiit into it qualities which can't be duplicated. Remem- 
ber, Pennsylvania is not the name of a brand but of a different kind 
or grade of oil (found only in the Appalachian Field) from which a 
number of excellent brands are refined. 

Identify too’s pure Pennsylvania oil by the emblem shown below. 
le is a quality product, not sold by every dealer—but worth 
looking for. 


Send this coupon for the free booklet, “Systematic Lubrica- 


tion’ 





THE HIGHEST GRADE 
OIL IN THE WORLD 





— worth money to every motorist. 





Please send 


cation,” worth 
Name 
Street Address 


City 





me the booklet, ‘Systematic Lubri- 


money to every oil user. 


State 


PennsyLvANiA Grape Caupe On Association 
208 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. 





5. BE. P. 10-24 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

When the supposedly nearsighted Weber 
held the contract close to his face in reading 
it, Bernard exclaimed, “‘ Are you trying to 
lick off the date?’’ 

And more on this order. Not so good? 
Possibly, but did you ever hear Fields, 
Weber and Bernard do it? If you’d ap- 
preciate the distinction, try setting down 
on — the comedy lines and business of 
Al Jolson, Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor, Bert 
Wheeler, Beatrice Lillie, or whoever your 
favorite comedian may be; or, better still, 
give them to some small-time vaude- 
villian to repeat. Or, again, ponder why 
the joke that convulsed you last night at 
the theater fell so flat when you retold it 
at the office today. 

In the middle of the run of Pousse Café 
the price of the first ten rows in the 
orchestra was advanced from one-fifty to 
two dollars in an effort to keep up with 
the advancing costs of the shows. Still the 
house, popularly presumed to be a branch 
of the mint, earned little money. 

A minor change in the bill was made in 
January, The Way High Man, a burlesque 
of The Highwayman, suc ing The 
Worst Born, *and Weber, Fields, Dailey 
and Bernard turning fro Phinamen to 
road agents. : 

This was the patent-medicine era of 
American culture. Save forthe department 
stores, the nostrum manufacturers were 
the surest and largest advertisers the news- 
ae gp had. The cakewalk and the bloormer 
girl were the pulsing, throbbing topics of 
the moment. Then on the nig! t of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1898, the Maine was blown up in 
Havana Harbor. The town band struck 
up There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 

onight, Ma yf The American public, 
hearing of the Philippine Islands for the 
first time, began to search the map for 
them and to denounce the atlas as a 
swindie because they were not to be found 
in the West Indies. Mothers on the 
Atlantic Seaboard frightened their children 
into taking their spring sulphur and mo- 
lasses on pain of being ahertod by the 
terrible Cervera and his fleet. 

And on Saint Patrick’s Day the Music 
Hail established a new high-water mark in 
American burlesque with The Con Curers. 
The subject of this uproarious travesty, one 
of the four or five best to the Music Hall’s 
credit, was Paul M. Potter’s dramatization 
of a Franco-Prussian War story by Guy de 
Maupassant. Under the name of The 
Conquerors it had opened in January at 
the _ ire, with Viola Allen, Blanche 
Walsh, May Robson and William Faver- 
sham in the cast. It was an unpleasant 
play, as they said in New York in that 
day—though mild enough by modern 
standards—largely concerned with a das- 
tardly Prussian officer and his nefarious 
designs upon a defenseless French maiden. 
Transposed to jazz time, the story became 
so genuinely ludicrous that the original was 
blown out of town on a gale of mirth. 


Enter, the Custard Pie 


The first real custard pie thrown on any 
stage is the claim made for The Con 
Curers. In the original the heavy had 
commanded the heroine to drink a glass of 
wine. Instead, she dashed it into his face. 
Inthe Twenty-ninth Street version, Charley 
Ross, the villain of the piece, ordered his 
wife, Mabel Fenton, the girl, to eat a 
custard pie of her own making, a fat, 
juicy, extra-thick custard. She threw it in 
his face. A minor character sampled the 
débris later and died in agony. And 
Charlie Chaplin then was a cockney lad of 
nine. 

A mere catalogue of the props in The 
Con Curers is comic. In the opening scene 
a bust on a pedestal had a cigar in its 
mouth and a military cap cocked at a 
rakish angle on its head. A suit of armor 
made of stovepipe, pots and dish pans held a 
mop in its hands at present arms. There 
was a saddle on the piano, muddy boots on 
the mantel, and an umbrella jar was filled 
with swords and muskets. Major Wolff- 
acen, an officer of the Uhlans, spoke with 
an Irish brogue, drank beer from a trick 
stein that filled as fast as he drank. The 
major, in writing a dispatch to General 
Sehloppenhauservonauserblatzen, would 
dip his pen in the beer, wipe it on his 
Fl and dry his whiskers with a 
blotter. A large bird cage held a small pig. 
The pig was a prisoner of war because he 
had rooted for the enemy. Three drunken 
peasants were brought in as spies. They 


| were proved spies because they had first 
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been seen through a spyglass. All three 
had been fishing. An old boot dangled 
from one hook and line. A dead cat hung 
from another. Its owner described it as a 
catfish. Major Wolffacen pronounced it 
smelt. 

At one point Weber had to carry the pig 
under his arm. For Weber’s convenience, 
the property man bought the smallest 
porker he could find, but the pig throve so 
on a bottle diet and the high life of the 
theater that Weber no longer could hold it 
after two weeks. Another pig was sub- 
stituted, outgrew Weber’s arms like its 

redecessor and lost its sinecure to a third. 
rima donnas were able to sympathize 
with the pigs. 

The first pig was the innocent victim of 
Frankie Bailey’s wrath. Miss Bailey was 
not content to rest upon her laurels, 
shapely as they were. 

“T can act, Mr. Mitchell,” she protested 
to the director, “‘ but I never get any chance 
here. You'd think I couldn’t do anything 
but wear tights nicely from the way they 
treat me here. All my public is saying that 
I’m not getting a fair deal.” 


Peter Dailey’s Quick Wit 


The kindly Mitchell gave her three lines, 
despite the fact that her voice was so thin 
that it never traveled beyond Row A. The 
lines were to be spoken in front of a drop 
while the stage crew struck the previous 
scene. 

In making the change it was necessary 
to remove the pig from the bird cage and 
hand it to Weber for the opening of the next 
scene. The pig resented the stage hand’s 
handling, squealed shrilly and drowned 
Frankie’s three lines utterly. Miss Bailey 
hotly declared that jealous rivals in the 
eompany had twisted the pig’s tail in a con- 
spiracy to ruin her scene, and pointed to 
the tail’s curl as damning proof. 

Peter Dailey’s forked-lightning wit 
covered up a property man’s blunder the 
opening night. Characteristically, Dailey 
not only saved the situation but trebled its 
laugh value. He was cast as Jean Badun, 
alias Bumface, an innkeeper. Mabel 
Fenton was a pr. As she entered, 
Dailey’s lines called for him to say, “Ah, 
the poor unfortunate girl, I’ll give her an 
unlucky number,” and reach to the key 
rack for the key to Room No. 13. He had 
just come to “unfortunate girl” at the first 
performance, when he discovered that the 
numbers on the rack stopped at 12. He 
reached for Keys Nos. 6 and 7, and without 
a perceptible pause added, “Six and seven 
are thirteen.” 

The Con Curers, which Acton Davies 
said was a great deal cleverer than The 
Conquerors, ran until June first, when the 
company and stage crew of seventy, and 
everyone else who wanted to come along, 
were loaded into a special train and taken 
to Chicago for a four weeks’ stand at 
Hamlin’s Grand Opera House. John 
A. Hamlin was another patent-medicine 
prince, who had erected the theater for his 
greater glory. The house was mana y 
a son, Harry L. Hamlin. The Chicago ex- 
cursion was more of a skylark than an 
engagement, The weather was so hot that 
the management served free ice cream to 
orchestra-seat holders, and more than one 
matinée was canceled and the money re- 
funded to permit the troupe to take in the 
races at Washington Park. 

Sam Bernard was lost to Weber and 
Fields at the end of the season. A producer 
lured him away with an offer to star him in 
The Marquis of Michigan. He went re- 
luctantly, and with the best wishes of all 
hands. After the final performance in 
Chicago the company gave him a dinner. 
Pete Dailey, of course, was master of 
ceremonies. 

It was customary, Peter said, to wait 
until a man died to say nice things about 
him. They intended to tell Sam now and to 
his face how they all loved him and would 
miss him. Their only consolation was that 
Sam was leaving them to better himself. 
Pete Dailey,’ being Pete Dailey, a cracker 
on the end of the speech was inevitable. 
Bernard was a generous soul, but a charter 
member of the Dutch Treat Club. Treat- 
ing was a confounded nuisance, he argued. 

en a man wished one drink and no 
more, he should not be dragooned by a fooi 
convention of barroom etiquette to buy a 
round for every Tom, Dick and Harry in 
the place, and stand around an hour while 
they repaid the courtesy. The saloon 
keepers must have started the practice. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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For Good Taste and Long Wear 


Mest any shirt will pass 
inspection when you first 
put it on, but the real test 
comes after many, many laun- 
derings. Ci That’s one of the 
virtues of a Wilson Oxford. 
It always comes back from 
tub and iron immaculate.And 
it retains its neat appearance 
longer than any other shirt 
we cae QLIt is a shirt ever 
in good taste and i ha | 
but expensive, being price 

at?259 Made either with pre- 
shrunk collar attached or in 
Sarchless neckband style 
with Special {reversible} Cuffs. 


In guaranteed fast pastel colors—blue and tan—$3.00 


Wilsor O7o4 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN’s Fine 
FURNISHINGS FOR OO YEARS 


Hose - Garters - Belts - Cravats - Pajamas 
Handkerchiefs « Knit Gloves - Nightshirts 
Shivts - Suspenders » Underwear - Mufflers 


Wiisow Bros 
New York 


CHICAGO 


Paris 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
As for himseif, he wrote the name of 
Sam Bernard where John Hancock signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and if this 
be churlish or niggardly make the most of it. 

“ As a slight token of our regard,” Dailey 
closed, aaa withdrew from his vest a 
miniature tombstone engraved with the 

ious sentiment: ‘This is on me, boys.” 
t was Peter’s private joke. 

Bernard’s going left a yawning void in 
the Music Hall company. Who to fill it? 
A young man from Cali ornia was playing 
low-comedy Jewish types at the Casino 
Roof. 

“That lad’s an actor,”” some volunteer 
scout reported, “and he’s built to order for 
the Music Hall.” 

Lew and Joe went to see for themselves, 


'and hired David Warfield before he had 
| changed into his street clothes. 


| diminutive, 


Born David Wohlfelt in 1866, this 
blue-eyed Jewish boy was 
selling papers on the streets of San Fran- 
cisco when his future manager, David 
Belasco, was stage manager of Baldwin’s 


| Opera House in the same city. He entered 
| the theater by the front door as a program 


w= 





boy at the old Standard and graduated to 
usher at M. B. Leavitt’ sh Street 
| Theater. C. P. Hall, Leavitt's 


house, was notoriously @igy about passes. 
What few he did issue were for the gallery, 
and it was his habit personally to call up 


| to the gallery door tender, “All right for 


two up there.” Not long after young 
Wohlfelt’s advent as an usher, Hall found 
his gallery chockablock with boys one 


| night. 


“‘Givin’ a newsboys’ party?” the door 
man asked. 
“T haven’t passed anyone up tonight,” 


| Hal! declared. 


“Go way with you,” the door man came 
back. “‘ You been yellin’ up them steps all 
evenin’.”’ 

The following night Hall hid on a turn of 
the gallery stairs. “All right up there for 
two,” floated past him in the very accents 
of his own voice. 

It was the voice of Esau but the hand of 
Jacob. The new usher, it seems, was a 
born mimic, and every time the boss had 
turned his back he had franked a couple of 
his newsboy confreres into the show. 
Wohlfelt lost his job that night. 

“If you can imitate so well why don’t 
you go on the stage?” his friends queried. 


The Rise of Dave Warfield 


He answered by adopting the stage name 
of Warfield and making his bow at the 
Wigwam, admission two bits for two, no 
reduction for one, and two beer checks 
thrown in. According to Sol Bloom, a 
contemporary San Franciscan, now a mem- 
ber of Congress from New York City, who 
was present, Warfield did a personation of 
William Shakspere. This is a bit of a strain 
upon an already weakened imagination; but 
Congressman Bloom holds to the state- 
ment, and adds that it was worse than 
anything he ever heard even in the House 
of Representatives. The record, however, 
gives the personation as one of Salvini in 
Othello, and another of Bernhardt in the 
deathbed scene from Camille, and further 
reports both bits as immediate ‘local hits. 
Mr. Warfield himself is silent. It won him, 
at least, an engagement as Melter Moss, the 
rascally Jew in The Ticket of Leave Man, 
with a California round troupe. The fol- 
lowing year, 1890, saw him arrive in New 
York with three dollars in his pocket. He 
was saved from hunger by stumbling in his 
first week on an engagement at Paine’s 
Concert Hall in Eighth Avenue, where a 
Broadway manager chanced to see him and 
offered him a part in The City Directory 
with John H. Russell. 

Greatness in the theater commonly de- 
mands two prerequisites. The actor must 
have the talent or genius to support great- 
ness, and someone must perceive and 
exploit his possibilities. It remained for 
Weber and Fields to give Warfield his bi 
chance, and it was not until he had prov 
himself on their stage that Belasco turned 
his glance toward the boy he once had 
heard singing on a San ncisco street 
corner and made of him a star. Even in 
the tomfooleries of the Music Hall, Warfield 
foreshadowed that command of pathos to 
which the shrewd Belasco later gave full 
play. No other actor of modern times has 
so plucked at the heartstrings of American 
ee. A tear, a tear and a laugh is the 
ormula that made The Auctioneer, The 
Music Master, The Grand Army Man and 
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The Return of Peter Grimm _ personal 
triumphs for their star. 

Add the name of Fay Templeton, an- 
other recruit of the golden season of 
1898-99, to that of Warfield. 

Born on tour of her father John Temple- 
ton’s opera company, cradled in dressing 
rooms, carried on repeatedly as an infant 
in arms, given a palate ass part at three, she 
had become a light-opera prima donna of 
national reputation by fifteen. When only 
twenty-two, and supreme in her field, she 
had married Howell Osborn, a wealthy 
New Yorker known as the King of the 
Dudes, and quit the stage. Upon Osborn’s 
death in 1895 she returned to the foot- 
lights in Excelsior, Jr., with mixed results. 

er first youth had passed and her figure 
had matured, but her mimic powers had 
grown and mellowed. 

In the Music Hall she won a new public 
and fame that returned her to stardom at 
the head of her own company. George M. 
Cohan’s Forty-five Minutes from Broad- 
way was her last triumph. In 1906 she 
married a wealthy Pittsburgher and prac 
tically retired, an example ‘ater followed 
by Miss Russell. 

Miss Templeton was in Europe when 
Weber and Fields decided in the summer of 
1898 that the company needed another 
woman star to share the burden Mabel 
Fenton was carrying unaided. They cabled 
her an offer of four iendeed dollars a week, 
which she accepted. 


Not So Dangerous 


The Angeles sisters, Aimee and Leah, 
were two other newcomers in September, 
‘1898. They were the daughters of Alex 
Zanfretta, the same Zanfretta who had lent 
Joe his skull pad at the Theater Comique 
in Providence back in 1881. They were 
useful and ornamental additions to the 
company, but had they been neither Joe 
and Lew would have been disposed to 
make a place for the sisters. As boys in 
the gallery of the London Theater on the 
Bowery they had watched Aimee and Leah, 
then two tiny girls, perched on the great 
shoulders of Zanfretta, their mother bal- 
anced on his head, as he carried all three 
across a swaying tight rope high above the 
stage. 

anfretta was a mighty drinker. Once a 
friend reproached him for venturing on the 
tight rope while unsteady with liquor. 

“You are carrying all that you hold dear 
in the world on your shoulders. What if 
you should fall with them?” the friend 
counseled. 

“Tt ain’t as dangerous as it looks,’’ Alex 
defended himself. ‘‘ You see, I always see 
three ropes, and I just pick out the middle 
one.” 

The war was over, and Theodore Roose- 
velt, back from San Juan Hill, was about 
to be elected governor of New York when 
the third season began, September 8, 1898, 
with Hurly Burly. In his first minute on 
the stage Warfield coined a phrase that has 
been adopted into the vernacular. Fields 
as Bierheister, and Weber as Wein- 
ms ry: admired Warfield’s suit. 

“Dot cost me $6.40 mitout de lining,” 
Warfield exulted. 
Nearly silk, it is.” 

“Why are you so dressed up?” they 
asked him. It was a holiday, he explained. 
“What holiday is today?”’ they scoffed. 

“The anniversary of the. great Chicago 
fire,” was his reply. 

Miss Templeton sang Keep Away from 
Emmeline, and Peter Dailey, Dinah, the 
first two of Smith and Stromberg’s many 
song hits. Weber and Fields anticipated 
the modern street-traffic signal system in 
a scene supposed to take place in Paris, and 
coincidently coined a gag line that died of 
exhaustion while serving with the A. E. F. 
in France. As its legal next of kin, Joe 
Weber claims his share of the bonus. 

“So this is Paris!’” Weber exclaimed. 

“There is no other place around the 
place, so this must be the place,” Fields 
rejoined. 

A restaurant for which they were search- 
ing had been described to therm as having a 
red light in front. Weber saw a red light. 
As Fields turned to look it flashed white 
and he disputed his partner. Weber looked 
again, the light flashed red and he offered 
to bet. At the climax, when they looked at 
the same instant, the light was green. 

“We both lose; it’s a station house,” 
Weber exclaimed. 

The tiypnotism scene followed, the first 
time on Broadway of an act they were 

‘Continued on Page 74) 
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HE secret of pleasing women is anyone’s-~and for the ask- 

ing. It’s not what you give, often, so much as the thought 
that you've put in it. The fac that you've bought Johnston's 
Chocolates instead of merely chocolates when you'd please. 


Johnston's Chocolates put real appreciation in the smile of 
thanks. And the man who understands always gives Johnston's 
to the girl who knows. And so she Anows that hie underftands / 


So don’t forget-— next time take Johnston's. 


You will find an authorized JobnStun's Candy Depart- 
ment in one of the better Sores in your neighborhood 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
famous for in variety. Fields declared 


himself to be a tipnotister. Weber was 
skeptical. An absurd dialect argument 
culminated in Fieids demonstrating on 
Weber. With a few passes he had his 
subject in a trance, and confirmed this 
state with pinches and slaps. 

“You vill soon be imagination dot you 
are trafeling on der cars,” Fields would 
declare. “You vill be riding fast, so hold 


onto der straps. Weinschoppen, you are 
off! You vas in Chicago. Now you're in 
Zinzinatty! Pittsburgh! Baltimore!’ At 
each new city Weber, his eyes closed, would 
move a step to the right, then to the left. 
“Philadelphia! Paterson! Brooklyn!” 
But ac Brooklyn Weber was stationary. 
“Hey, you’re in Brooklyn now; come out 
of Paterson,"’ Fields would shout. Weber 
was immovable and Fields frantic. “‘Wein- 


achoppen! Weinschoppen! Come out of 
Paterson!’' he would plead, wiggling his 
eutstretched fingers frenziedly. ‘My God! 
I can’t get him cut of Paterson! He must 
have a girl in Paterson!” 

in a Shubert unit show last year they 


revived the hypnotism act, but substituted 
Newark for Paterson, A Paterson paper, 
hearing of the change, made editorial 
protest, The hypnotism scene was as in- 
tegrai a part of Paterson's fair heritage as 
the silk mills or the Falls of the Passaic, 
the editor protested, and any infringements 
would be prosecuted summarily. 

Fields, Weber, Bernard and Arthur Dunn 
were standing in front of the Music Hall 
one evening in September when two young 
women stopped. One of them asked, “Who 
is the manager?" ‘Chey were good-looking. 

“1 am,” ali four responded, 

The inquirer said her name was Ethel 
Levey, that she was from San Francisco, 
where she had had some stage experience, 
and that she wished work. 

“Can you sing?” she was asked. 

She could. Ali six adjourned to the 
theater, Arthur Dunn sat down at the 
piano, and Miss Levey proved it. Weber 
offered her five dollars to appear at the 
next Sunday-night coneert. She accepted 
and made such an emphatic success that 
her theatrical career may be said to have 
dated from that night. On December 
fourth she again was on the Sunday- 
concert program. The Four Cohans were 
on the same bill, It was the first meeting 
of George M. Cohan and Miss Levey, who 
was to beeome Mra. George M. Cohan the 
foliowing summer. 


Discovered” by New York Critics 


Julian Ettinge was another to make his 
New York debut at a Sunday concert at 
the Music Hall, The Sunday concert in 
New York is a peculiar outgrowth of the 
law proiibiting theatricals on the Sabbath. 
Long age some slippery manager dis- 
covered that he could evade the law's 
intent by ealling his Sunday vaudevilles 
sacred concerts, having the performers ap- 


pear in street clothes, and adding some 
such number as The Rosary for verisimili- 
tude. Once the evasion was well estab- 
lished, the blasphemous “sacred” and 


The Rosary were dropped, and the Sab- 
bath desert became dotted with vaudeville 
cases, It was e part of a Weber and Fields 
contract that every member of the stock 
company must de a specialty once every 
four weeks at the Sunday show. Some of 
the stars were without variety experience 
and had no apecialties in their repertoires, 
Their objections led shortly to the abandon- 
ment of the Sunday-night performances. 


The vaudeville olio with which the Music 
Halli shows were opened the first few years 
was dropped for a different reason, the 
public showing ite indifference by arriving 
about nine o'clock, when the olio was 


ending. When this became apparent the 
main performance was extended to a full 
evening’s length, and the Weber and 
Fields Eben lost its last resemblance to the 
Musie Hall of previous New York tradition. 
By 1900 the Weber and Fields show had 
become and remained a first half of musical 
nonsense and a second part of burlesque. 
Lee Harrison, cf whom more anon, came 
into the cast in eariy October. The first 
burlesques of the season were added in 


November. Richard Mansfield in Cyrano 
de Bergerac and Viola Allen in The 
Christian were the butts. At Twenty- 


ninth Street the {itles became Cyranose de 
Bric-a-Brac and The Heathen. Neither 
was especially funny and both were dis- 
placed in January by Catherine. If The 


Con Curers, the previous spring, had 
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established the Music Hall as a New York 
institution, Catherine clinched the title. 
Echoes of the roof-raising hysterics at 
Twenty-ninth Street carried even to the 
ivory towers of the highbrows, who began 
to “discover” Weber and Fields. Paren- 
thetically, our more serious thinkers in 
New York continue from time to time to 
“discover” vaudeville and burlesque turns 
that have been convulsing audiences from 
Harlem to Bellingham, and return via 
Tampa, for a dozen seasons. Harper’s 
Weekly, then the dominant national 
weekly, reviewed Catherine at length. The 
London Era ran a column report of the 
burlesque. 

As for the New York dailies, where 
Weber and Fields’ had been lumped with 
the other music halls, vaudeville and the 
merry-merry in a perfunctory summary in 
one corner of the Sunday dramatic pages, 
the house now moved up to the tops of the 
pages on even terms with the classic 
Empire, Daly’s and Wallack’s. The same 
critics who pronounced upon the Jovian 
Mr. Mansfield were godfathers at the 
Weber and Fields christenings, and gave 
the Music Hall, if anything, a trifle more 
space. Alan Dale complained that he no 
longer could enjoy a new play for wonder- 
~ Any it would burlesque at Weber and 

‘jields’. 


Burlesquing Everything in Sight 


Like The Conquerors, Catherine was of 
French origin and Continental morality. 
The original was the Comédie Francaise 
drama played by Annie Russell at the 
Garrick earlier in the season to the scandal- 
ization of a not yet so sophisticated New 
York. There may be a secret of successful 
burlesque in the fact that the funniest of 
the Weber and Fields travesties were take- 
offs of plays of dubious morality. The 
formula was simple; substitute flawless 
virtue for timid apologetic vice; turn the 
original wrong side out, stand it on its head, 
and leave the rest in the competent hands 
of the Weberfields, as the company had 
come to be known. Other plays of the 
Parisian school, such as Zaza, Sapho and 
Du Barry, fell victims to the method. 

Warfield, as the father who found any 
effort beyond playing an electrical piano 
too exhausting, escaped for the first time 
from his stock characterization of a Jewish- 

idler type and was a revelation to 
roadway. Weber and Fields, too, dropped 
their dialect, stepped out of their standard 
roles and make-ups and were even funnier 
as Catherine's younger brothers, Weber in 
curls and a Little Lord Fauntleroy suit. 
Fay Templeton, as an _ irreproachable 
Catherine, determined to make the world 
sweeter and more wholesome for her 
resence, was a delicious parody of Annie 
ussell’s more-sinned-against-than-sinning 
heroine. 

Miss Russell and her company were 
guests at the opening night. They asserted 
that they never again were able to give a 
completely serious performance of the 
original for recollection of the counterfeit. 
By now few plays on Broadway could 
pretend to success until they had been 
travestied at the Music Hall. Special 
matinées were played for the Weberfields 
toinduce burlesques, but managers objected 
to their players attending the result for the 
reason cited by Miss Russell. Richard 
Mansfield made an exception to his rigid 
tule of permitting no one to watch a 
rehearsal of a play of his, and let the 
Weberfields in to watch a dress rehearsal of 
Cyrano. Mansfield rarely ever attended 
the theater as a spectator, but he was a 
regular at Tuesday matinées at the Weber 
and Fields house, shedding his austerity, 
mainly assumed, and visiting backstage. 
George Edwardes, a famous London 
musical-comedy producer, made a special 
trip to America to see a Music Hall per- 
formance, and offered the company a 
London engagement, which was refused, 

The final bill of the season was Helter 
Skelter, opening April sixth. Catherine 
was retained, and to it were added bur- 
lesques of Lord and Lady Algy, in which 
Faversham was playing at the Empire; 
Mrs. Leslie Carter’s Zaza at the Garritk; 
The Great Ruby with Ada Rehan next 
door at Daly’s, and E. H. Sothern’s The 
King’s Musketeer at the Knickerbocker. 
Miss Templeton had a new song, What? 
Marry dat Gal? Dailey added Loves M 
Lou to Dinah. John T. Kelly sang Maud. 

As ever with a Weber and Fields first 
night, the performance ran until long after 
midnight, and half an hour more of flower 
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presentations and curtain acknowledg- 
ments followed. Joe and Lew always were 
missing from these felicitations. With the 
same modesty with which they regularly 
gave others of the company better parts 
than their own, they effaced themselves 
completely from the flower-and-speech love 
feasts. 

On stage, a Weber and Fields show 
always was at its worst on a first night. It 
was a prevalent custom then, since me 
almost invariable, not to bring a show to 
Broadway until it had been smoothed and 
polished in try-out performances at Wii- 
mington, Atlantic City, Bridgeport, or 
some such “dog” town. The Music Hall 
fiestas always opened cold, and showed it. 
Having a peculiar public, Weber and 
Fields could not be guided by the verdict 
of Atlantic City or New Haven. Only 
Broadway could say what Broadwa 
wanted. Julian Mitchell, Weber and Fiel 
would wait for the opening night returns, 
tabulate the laughs, then prune the waste 
material accordingly. A week later the 
show would be fit and down to weight. 

Who cared how long or uneven the per- 
formance might be? On opening nights 








the company played second to the 
audience, The spectacle was the 
footlights. One went toa rst 


night to mingle, to see and be seen, And 
returned a week or two later to watch the 
show. To be there the first night was to 
rub elbows with celebrity, step on the feet 
and trains of the elect, to have one’s own 
corns honored by being trod upon by peers 
of the white-light realm, and to inhale an 
atmosphere heavy with cigar smoke, 
patchouli and musk, serene in the con- 
viction that one had not lived in vain. On 
the first night of Helter Skelter a reporter 
noted, among others in the house, Boss 
Richard Croker of Tammany Hall, Mayor 
Van Wyck, Chief of Police Bill Devery, 
Sheriffs Dunn of Manhattan and Buttling 
of Brooklyn, Stanford White, Al Smith, 
Augustin Daly, Tony Pastor, the exquisite 
Clyde Fitch, and an unprecedented exhibi- 
tion of what Leander Richardson, who had 
been indicted on a charge of libeling Weber 
and Fields, called the “‘Jewnose Doree.” 


A Double Loss 


Both Miss Rehan and Mrs. Carter were 
actresses of marked mannerisms, and Fay 
Templeton and Mabel Fenton, respectively, 
took them off delightfully in burlesques of 
the sleep-walking scene from the Drury 
Lane melodrama and the big act from 


aza. 

In the origina), Zaza calls at her lover’s 
home to demand that his wife give him up, 
falls in with his little daughter and is dis- 
suaded from her hellish purpose by the 
child’s artless prattle. In the burlesque, 
the daughter became a large French poodle, 
with Richard Garnella as the insides. The 
conversation between Miss Templeton and 
the poodle was hilarious. Peter Dailey, 
Zaza's steady company, reproached her for 
having invaded his home. 

“T could have forgiven you for speaking 
to my wife’’—he beat his chest—‘‘ but my 
poor, innocent little dog—never!”’ 

The presumably free-and-easy Music 
Hall public was strangely: censorious of both 
lines and situations. In Mrs. Carter’s 
scene with the daughter, the child asked 
her “Were you ever a little girl?” At the 
Music Hall the poodle Sree inquired 
of Miss Templeton if she ever had been a 
little dog. “No, I’ve been a cat all my 
life,” was her answer. The propriety of 
this speech was questioned so strongly that 
it was cut. Objections were made, too, to 
Zaza’s innocuous line: “You have no 
right to bring your wife into the same 
restaurant with me and make me look like 
thirty cents,” but it was retained over 
protests. 

The salary list by now had climbed te the 
then staggering figure of five thousand 
dollars a week, exclusive of Weber and 
Fields, in a pint-sized theater seating only 
six hundred and sixty-five persons. Even 
after marking the balance of the first floor 
up to two dollars, the proprietors were 
never drawing more than two hundred 
dollars each a week, inst a certain 
salary of one thousand dollars a week they 
could command as an independent at- 
traction. But they had set Broadway 
afire. The acclaim was sweet on their 
tongues and they thirsted for more. 

Then in the midst of their summer va- 
cation they lost their only women princi- 
- both nearly irreplaceable. Fay 

‘empleton, restored to first magnitude by 
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her season at the hall, resigned to star; and 
hard on her heels departed Mabel Fenton, 
who quit to give all her time to the Ross- 
Fenton farm on the Jersey shore. _ 

A canvass of the available comediennes 
was discouraging. The list was not long, 
and included not one actress of the proved 
versatility necessary to fill the vacant shoes 
of either Templeton or Fenton. The Music 
Hall was no place for a specialist; a princi- 
pal had to be prepared to play any position 
on the team, and play it well. In this 
dilemma Fields was so daring as to give a 
thought to Lillian Russell. Miss Russell 
was the most beautiful woman on the 
American stage, its highest-priced woman 
star, never had appeared in burlesque, and 
very likely would not consider doing so, 
even if Weber and Fields could meet her 
terms. 

“Well, why not Lillian Russell?” Weber 
replied to the faint-hearted suggestion, and 
surprised at his own words. 


Engaging Lillian Russell 


“Could we afford to pay her price?” 
Fields doubted. 

“No; but we will, if she has one,’ 
Joe’s decision. 

“Who's going to ask her?”’ Lew asked 
breathlessly. 

‘Why not you?” Joe suggested. “She’s 
at Sheepshead Bay every afternoon at the 
races, and you’re always there.” 

“Is that a nice way to ask me?” Fields 
grumbled. 

Fields met Jesse Lewisohn in the paddock 
at Sheepshead Bay the next day. Miss 
Russell was sitting in Lewisohn’s box that 
afternoon. 

The copper man had a straight-from-the- 
feed-box tip on the second race and shared 
it with Fields. Lew was more concerned 
with nerving himself up to approach Miss 
Russell than with the races, and listened 
abstractedly. After the race they met again 
in the paddock. 

“Sorry about that bad one I steered you 
on,” Lewisohn apologized. 

“*Give me some more of your bad ones,” 
Fields said. ‘That one paid fifteen to one.” 

“What one?” 

“Smilax,” said Fields. 

“T didn’t say Smilax,” Lewisohn ex- 
claimed. “I told you to get down on Ajax, 
and that galloping glue pot isn’t home yet.” 

Fields slapped his knee. 

“T knew it was something with an ‘ax’ 
in it.” Smilax had won, and so had the 
absent-minded Lew. 

Here was his opportunity. 

“Web and I have been thinking we 
would like to have Miss Russell in the 
company,” he led. “Do you suppose she 
would consider it?”’ 

“Why not ask her?” Lewisohn countered. 
“She’s in my box.” 

“Would you introduce me?” 

““T would,” said Lewisohn, and led the 


’ was 


way. 
Miss Russell was pondering over the 
entries for the fourth race. Her method of 
picking @ winner was to collect the inside 
information of everyone from stable boy 
to stable owner, discard it all, shut her 
eyes, jab a hatpin through her program, 
and bet on the horse whose name the 
hatpin chanced to pierce. As Ls 
system as any, it might be remarked in 
assing. She was using the hatpin when 
isohn. and Fields entered the box. She 
explained the method to Lew, after intro- 
ductions. 

“Why not use a fork and pick them one- 
two-three?” Fields suggested. Miss Rus- 
sell laughed so came at his nifty 
that he popped the question then and there. 

“Oh, but you boys couldn’t possibly pay 
my price!’’ she laughed. 

“What is your price, Miss Russell?” 
Lew asked, and held his breath. He lost 
it a moment later. 

“I’m dreadfully flattered, really,” she 
answered; “‘but my terms are twelve hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week, a guaranty of 
thirty-five weeks for the season, and all 
gowns and costumes to be paid for by the 
producer. You see, it’s quite impossible in 
your tiny theater.” 

Fields blinked. 

“That’s quite satisfactory,” he ms. 
“Just write your own contract. We'l be 


—- hom in August.” 

t was Miss Russell who blinked then. 

She never had broken her word. She had 

played tag and she realized she was it. 
Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a series of 

articles by Mr. Isman and Mr. Stout. The ninth 

will appear in an early issue. 
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“Success of the run depended 
on proper lubrication” 


What’s good for the experts is good for you. 
Mr. Fisher’s letter, shown here, describes a test 
made for the benefit of every motorist who is 
smart enough to take advantage of it. Read 
that letter. Here are its “high spots” — 



















is wholly distilled in every type; absolutely 
pure and uniform. It contains no cylinder 
stock. 


It’s mighty easy to have ‘proper lubrication’ — 
use Sunoco Motor Oil. It’s good lubricant. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Montreal 
Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 
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There is only one 
Congoleum” and it is iden- 
tified by the Gold Seal pasted 
on the face of every pattern. 
The name “Congoleum” is a 
registered trade name and 
the exclusive property of 
Congoleum Company, Inc. 
If you want “Congoleum” 
be sure to ask for it by name 
ah and look for. the Gold Seal, 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug No. 546 
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FP > The pretty pat- 
: tern shown above is 
No. 516—a floral motif 
of rose, cream and brown 
on a rich blue background. 
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A Six Day Bargain Sale of 
America’s Most Popular Floor-Covering ! 


For the first time in two years genuine 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs, By-the-Yard, 
and Rug-Border will be sold at bargain prices 
everywhere throughout the United States. 


This Sale will begin next Monday, October 
6th, and continue until Saturday, October 
lith. After that time, prices will go back to 
their regular levels. 


An Opportune Time 


Unlike sales that feature cut prices on left- 
overs at the end of the season, Congoleum 
Week gives housewives the opportunity to 
beautify their floors at a real saving in cost, 
just when they are putting their homes in 
order for the Winter. All the Congoleum in 
this Sale is perfect, guaranteed stock. 


All the newest rug patterns are included, 
as well as the popular regular numbers. Their 


Yard. 


New York Boston 


Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 
London Paris 


~~ 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


wonderful variety includes patterns suitable 
for any and every room; for every manner of 
taste; for every color scheme. 


Durable and beautiful, Go/d-Sea/ Congo- 
leum Rugs will brighten up your home for 
years to come. Their ease-of-cleaning will 
lighten household cares. And the Sale Week 
prices make them a bargain too good to miss. 


Watch the Newspapers 


Watch your local newspapers for the re- 
duced prices and the names o* nearby stores 
that are taking part in this nation-wide Sale 


~look for the special window displays. 


Visit one of these stores next week—as 
early as possible, so that you will find a com- 
plete assortment of patterns and sizes to 
select from. Remember, the Sale ends on 
Saturday, October 11th. 


Look for the Gold Seal: Remember the assurance of comfort which the 

Gold Seal guarantee of “Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back”’ 

gives you. That guarantee in itself proves that Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum has 
_ the quality to back this guarantee. That qvality we pledge to you when we 

paste the Gold Seal on the face of every guaranteed Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum 

Rug and on every few yards of guaranteed Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum By-the- 
Be sure to look for the Gold Seal when you buy! 


ConGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Dallas 
New Orleans 
Rio de Janeiro 


San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug No, 323 
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A good cooking stove 


-a good looking stove 
An oil range that focuses the heat right under the pot 


©) need te try to cook quickly and cheaply over a 





flame that heats in all directions. Here is an oil 
> that sends its flame right straight to the pot. The 
*nce ts the oil stove with focused heat —heat directed 


right at the point where it is needed, the bottom of the pot. 


You get greater speed, greater economy, greater suc 
ess in all kinds of cooking with the Florence Oil 
Range—-that is the wonderful value of an oil stove 
built on the principle of focused heat. 


Fast cooking, slow cooking, 
all cooking 


You control the clean blue flame yourself —simply turn: 
ing a lever gives you any degree of heat from intense to 
simmering. You never guess about the heat; you never 
waste the heat 

It is very easy to operate the Florence. No wicks to 
trim, no trouble to light it, no smoking to worry about. 

Just about every feature you admire in an oil stove 
you'll find in the Florence. It is handsome in its blue or 
white porcelain enamel finish and nickel trimming; it is 
wickless; :t has levelers to insure an even oil-supply, and 
a spirit level attached to the feed pipe to show you when 
it is level. It is smokeless—and most important of all, it 
focuses the heat straight at the pot so the heat goes just 
where it should and nowhere it shouldn't. 


You need a good oven along 
with a good stove 

The Florence Oven is just as necessary as the stove itself 

just as excellent too. With the range and the oven 
in your kitchen there is simply no cooking or roasting 
or baking that you aren't equipped for. Ask about a 
Florence Oil Range and Oven in a department, furniture 
or hardware store. Notice the heat indicator on the 
oven door, showing the amount of heat inside. There 
will be greater ease and speed for you in the kitchen 
and greater pleasure for the people in the dining-room. 


FLorence Stove Co., Dept. $51, Boston, Mass. 


DIVISION OFFICES New York, Chicago, Atlant New Orleans, 
Dallas Denver Detroit, Cleveland 


Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence Water 
Heaters and Florence Oil Heaters 
Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 
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Tas picture above shows how the 
blue flame of the Florence goes 
straight to the cooking. The heat is 
focused just where you want it. 





Just look at the oven. Many women give the 
wonderful Florence Oven the credit for much of 
the good cooking the Florence Range turns out. 
There's no other oven like it. The baker's arch 
prevents heat pockets. The patented heat 
spreader insures even baking. The asbestos lining 
holds the heat and saves time and fuel. And there 
is a heat indicator on the oven door which 
shows the amount of heat in the oven. 


A 


Find out more about the Florence by sending 
for our free booklet, “Get Rid of the ‘Cook Look *™ 


FLORENCE 


Oil Range 


€ 1924, F. 5. Co 
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innumerable, for all public houses sell to- 
baeco, and such places are fullest in the eve- 
nings. But their customers do not seek to 
purehase in forbidden hours. Those who 
have neglected to lay in a stock of smoking 
material before eight are ready to go with- 
out if they cannot borrow. 

In a country which meekly obeys laws 
such as this one, the law which forbids cash 
betting away from a race course has become 
a dead letter. Large sums have to be spent 
in bringing to justice the few offenders the 
police are able to convict in the face of gen- 
eral assistance and sympathy. Magistrates 
inflict only nominal fines, often with an 
ironical comment on the inequality of a law 
which permits the rich man to bet on credit, 
and refuses the poor man the luxury of 
risking his cash. The years since the war 
have seen the street-corner bookie invading 
every aspect of British life. He is the re- 
cruiting sergeant of the betting game, find- 
ing fresh mugs every day with the facilities 
he supplies for betting and the pervading 
nature of his operations. Nowadays he 
probably handles more than half the total 
betting pool; and the bulk of his clients are 
people who have never seen a horse race in 
their lives. 

This is the last stage in the evolution of a 
parasite which owed its existence to the 
young British blood of a hundred years ago 
or more, who shrewdly preferred to bet 
against his friends’ horses, rather than 
wager upon his own. Plentiful scandals 
arose out of the conduct of the aristocratic 
bookie long before the ruin of the young 
Marquess of Hastings put an end to the 
practice forever. The story is a very much 
quoted one, although its sequel is not su 
generally understood. The marquess first 
bolted with the prospective bride of Mr. 
Chaplin—afterward Lord Chaplin—and 
then laid his victim £120,000 against Chap- 
lin’s colt ‘Hermit, for the ensuing Derby. 
The colt won in a blinding snowstorm; the 
young nobleman was ery ruined; and 
Queen Victoria, from whose chaste ears the 
story could not be kept, set her face against 
all the British gentry who enacted the réle 
of bcokie. Long before that time the decent 
turf patricians had handed over the busi- 
ness of collecting and holding the betting 
pool to a class they genially described as 
legs—and leg is short for blackleg, so that 
the blackleg of that spacious era has become 
the bookie of today. 

In the days of good Queen Victoria the 
bookie had a hard fight for existence. An 
antigambling league, led by an astute perse- 
cutor named Hawke and backed by non- 
conformity, nearly succeeded in harassin 
him off the face of Britain. But one legal 
fiction saved the race course as a place for 
betting operations; and later another legal 
fiction permitted betting away, as the Brit- 
ish course argot has it. The betting away 
is governed by the prices of the betting done 
upon the course; and as the commission 
agents grew stronger a second market grew 
up where an owner could place his bets. 
Out of this arose a game of finesse, which is 
at the back of the commercial possibilities 
of racing in Great Britain today. 


A Starting-Price Job 


Every thousand dollars bet by an owner 
on the course naturally shortens the odds 
offered against his horse. But it is possible, 
by betting the money away at starting 
price, to place a large sum on a horse with- 
out in any way affecting the market price of 
the horse. In the racing argot of Britain 
such a transaction is known as a starting- 
price job; or, more briefly, a job, After 
being stung by a number of these jobs the 
betting offices began to devise means for 
protecting themselves; in fact they were 
driven actually to do what the law supposes 
them to do—reinvest the money on the 
course. When they succeeded in doing that 
it was the too clever owner who was stung, 
for he had to accept to the whole of his 
money the latest and shortest price laid 
against the horse. The commission agent 
benefited by the longer prices laid in the 
first stages of placing the money—-that is 
his agents would get four to one at first 
about a horse eventually returned at two to 
one. All sorts of ingenious devices were in- 
troduced into this game of finesse between 
smart owner and astute betting man— 
wireless, telephone systems, signals of all 
kinds. It was a battle of wits, with an 
amusing adventure once in so often, which 


(Continued from Page 23) 


certainly brightened race-course work in 
the days before the war. 

The war ended the second stage in the 
development of betting in Great Britain. 
Before the war, making a bet was rather a 
difficult business for the ordinary fellow. 
One had either to go down to the course— 
and British race courses are inconvenient 
of access, expensive and amazingly primi- 
tive in the alleged conveniences they 
offer—or he had to open a credit account 
with a man who knew no legal protection 
in the collection of debts. There were 
already numerousillegal street-corner book- 
ies, but they dared not flaunt their occupa- 
tion and organize for bet collections as they 
do at the present day. 

Sociologists explain gambling mania in a 
whole nation by one of two sets of indus- 
trial conditions: In a period of unusual 
prosperity, they say, the masses gamble 
with their surplus earnings because the 
have never learned what else to do wit 
them; in a period of depression, when earn- 
ings are not equal to the provision of ordi- 
nary requirements, the masses also gamble, 
in the hope of making up the deficiency. In 
Great Britain these two sets of industrial 
conditions were experienced after the war. 
a short period of fictitious prosperity being 
immediately followed by a depression which 
still continues. In the six years since 
the peace betting has spread in Great 
Britain until the Treasury regards it as a 
taxable luxury, until it has become the 
ordinary commonplace of conversation; 
until employers of labor and welfare work- 
ers have come to regard it as one of the 
most “er problems of the moment in 
British life. 


Taxing Illegal Profits 


Racing itself was never so prosperous. 
The owner who races for hard cash has at- 
tained an ideal—a daily pool of cash 
money, put up 7 hundreds of thousands 
of mugs, upon which he can draw on the 
most profitable terms, under a system 
which I will presently illustrate. Breeders 
of racing stock find good markets for the 
produce of their studs, and talk of a great 
producing industry, much as the maker of 
roulette wheels in the Principality of 
Monaco might talk of a productive indus- 
try. Shares in race-course companies pay 
the maximum dividend permitted, and 
leave a surplus. Some towns which own 
their own courses find themselves able to 
dispense with rates, Turf tipsters flourish 
in their hundreds and — liberally on 
newspaper advertising. small but eux. 
ishing contingent of professional backers 
of horses follows al| the meetings, and its 
members keep well ahead of the game. One 
of the fraternity recently told a receiver in 
bankruptcy that he had made as much as 
$500,000 in a year at this business. The 
fortunes of all these racing professionals 
swing one way or the other, naturally; but 
they are all able to dip into the racing pool. 
That’s where the money comes from to 
keep it all going. The mugs supply every 
penny of it. 

Banned as he is, in theory, by the law, 
the street-corner man has already achieved 
some sort of standing for himself. One of 
the oldest and best-known street-corner 
men in London has in his time — 
paid hundreds of fines on behalf of runners 
of his, caught by the police in the act of 
accepting betting slips and cash. Until the 
third year of the war his experience of gov- 
ernment officials was probably confined to 
transactions in the minor courts of justice. 
But when the call for money to win the war 
became insistent he felt the urge of patriot- 
ism, and loosened up to the extent of $50,- 
000, receiving war stock in return for the 
money. A few weeks later a revenue offi- 
cial called upon him and propounded rather 
a testing question: “If you can afford to 
invest $50,000 in war loan, why have you 
never paid any income tax?” 

The answer was that he lived by an il- 
legal calling. Just the same, he was forced 
to produce his bank books, his pay-in slips 
and all the other evidence of his means 
which was available; and before he had got 
through with his unwelcome caller he saw 
another nice slice of his tts transferred 
to the government coffers; but this time 
he got no war stock in exchange. Worse 
than that, he was assessed at a certain rate 
of earning, and has been paying tax upon 
the profits of his calling ever since. Now 
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it hurts him to think that the government 
takes part of his profits, and spends the 
money in hiring men to chivvy him from his 
betting joints and generally to see that 
he makes no profits at all. Naturally he 
wants his position in British law to be 

larized. 

he police want that very thing, more 
than the bookies themselves. They were 
even ready to support the betting-house 
scheme, just in order that they might exer- 
cise some control over the men whe play so 
important a part in the everyday life of the 
masses nowadays. Among my accquaint- 
ances is a police official who holds a re- | 
sponsible position in the district of London 
where I live; a straight man, whose one | 
desire is to do his duty by the public. One | 
evening he called on me with an invitation | 
to accompany him to a friendly lead. When 
a good fellow dies, leaving his dependents 
in a bad way, his friends gather at the pub- | 
lic house he was wont to use, in order to see 
what can be done about it. That is called 
a friendly lead. In this instance the late 
lamen had been a street-corner bookie 
with a good reputation in the district. He 
paid his losses promptly and in full, was 
ready to put his hand in his pocket for any 
charitable object, spent freely, and so on. 
But when an accident cut short his life, his 
widow and five children found that all he 
had left behind him was the name of a good 
fellow. 

So it appeared; but my police friend had 
discovered something else. There was the 
goodwill of his business—the right to have 
his runners stand at certain corners, the 
right to employ the milkmen on certain 
rounds as his betting agents. The police 
captain knew it was a property, because 
others had already been trying to jump the 
claim. So we solemnly sat about a room in 
the public house and auctioned the fan- 
tastic goodwill of such a business, which 
was eventually knocked down for $3000. 
The buyer told me that the chief induce- | 
ment to purchase was the tacit assurance 
that all rivals on his pitch would feel the | 
weight of police activity, while he would be 
immune from interference; for that was 
practically guaranteed. 


Police Attitude Toward Bookies 


Naturally you suspect a rake-off for the 
police head, but you may as well put that 
out of your cnind. He explained to me— 
and I believe that he told the truth—that 
his chief reason for being at the friendly 
lead was the public interest, although he | 
had a soft spot for widows and orphans as 
well. But, since he must have a bookie in 
that part of the district, he thought it his 
duty to see that the business went into the | 
hands of a solid, decent man. Bribing the | 
rank and file of the uniformed police con- | 
stitutes a regular charge on the profits of | 
the street-corner man. He has a fund and 
makes regular offerings to all the uniformed | 
men who come his way. Some refuse to ac- | 
cept the money; some take it, feeling that | 
they may as well have it as refuse; and | 
some not only accept their regular cut but | 
contract the habit of going to the bookie | 
whenever they experience the need of a 
little extra money, But whatever may be | 
his attitude toward the bribe, the uni- 
formed cop rarely interferes with the opera- 
tions of the bookie while they are conducted 
with a reasonable air of secrecy. The con- 
stable finds it better to look the other way, 
whether he be an honest cop or a venal 
rogue. 

he higher police authorities are not 
much exercised over this general leniency. 
Law and order in the big cities of Great 
Britain are mainly due to the admirable 
management of the people by the ordinary 
constable, and his greatest asset in exer- 
cising this control is personal popularity. 
It is part of his training to be thought a 
good chap and to employ good nature and 
the appeal to common sense as his first and 
surest means of keeping order. Should that 
fail he has public opinion behind him in any 
severe steps he may find it necessary to 
take. It is a common thing to hear of- | 
fenders in the courts volunteer tributes to | 
the patience and the consideration shown 
by the police. It may be because it is one 
way of obtaining lenient treatment; but it 
certainly is a mere commonplace of a day 
in a big police court. ‘The constable did 
no more than his duty, your worship.” 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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But the policeman who makes himself 
unpopular in his district forfeits a great 
part of his usefulness. The custom is to 
transfer him elsewhere without loss of time. 
To interfere with street betting is to make 
oneself unpopular automatically, and I 
have been assured, over and over again, 
that more harm than good would come of it. 
The uniformed men would lose their influ- 
ence on the crowd, and the way would be 
open for disorders far worse than betting. 

The authorities are compelled to move 
against the street-corner bookie in another 
way. Many citizens disapprove of street 
betting and, when they see it going on every 
day under their very noses, are moved to 
write letters o! complaint. Therefore special 
bands of plain-clothes men are maintained 
to raid districts from which compiaints are 


coming with undue frequency. The bookie 
seems to have his own way of getting no- 
tice beforehand when these raids are con- 


templated, but he is bound by a course of 
procedure from which it is well for him not 
to depart. The arrangement of a raid 
means that a conviction is coming to him. 
It is his business to see that nothing shall 
happen which is likely to reflect upon the 
vigilance and promptitude of the plain- 
clothes raiding gang. If the bookie were 
to dodge he would have to submit to a 
course of ae and interference practi- 
cally unending. He must take his medicine 
and get it over. 

Naturally he does not wish to be marched 
to the cells in person; nor does he want his 
trustworthy assistants to suffer from such 
an experience. Moreover, there are risks. 
Magistrates turn nasty and hand out 
terms of imprisonment without the option 
of a fine to men who have been too often 
convicted. Therefore the bookie sets his 
stage with two or three fali men, the scape- 
goats of the betting world, who are always 
ready to be arrested and fined, in return for 
consideration received. These fall men 
draw regular wages all the year round, with 
a bonus for every conviction, and double 
pay for all time passed in the cells. They 
are transferred from city to city at frequent 
intervals, in order to avoid too many pun- 
ishments in one place. A more impudent 
set of rascals it would be hard to find; but 
some of them are very amusing about their 
experiences. 

The street-corner bookie handles most of 
the new money which comes into the racing 
game—the mug money. His one concern, 
as far as can be judged, is the fear that his 
clients will sicken of the game, just as his 
one display of enterprise is in the direction 
of roping in fresh recruits to the amusement 
of betting. Most of these small backers are 
pc with the idea of running a very 
small outlay into a very substantial killing; 
with which object in view, they attempt 
doubles, trebles and other accumulating 
bets. Day after day and week after week 
they leave their money with the bookie; 
but now and again there comes a day’s 
racing which sees three or four of the popu- 
lar picks all winning. That is the time to 
see the street-corner man at his best. He 
sits behind the counter in his pay-out office, 
with a big queue of lucky backers waiting 
outside to draw their money. The doubles 
and trebles have come home at last, and 
some of them are to receive thirty or forty 
to one on their money. The policeman 
stands sympathetically beside the queue, 
to check possible disorder. It is illegal to 
bet in cash, but there is nothing illegal in 
paying winnings, which is done openly. 


A Gilt-Edge Mailing List 


The bookie greets each client, as he steps 
up to draw, with a word of hearty congrat- 
ulation or a mock appeal for sympathy for 
himself. His clients have had a sweetener 
at last, and business will be brisk for many 
a day to come. He murmurs to himself one 
of the few aphorisms bookmaking has pro- 
duced, “‘It all comes back to the book,” 
knowing well that it will bring a rich har- 
vest of new money on 3 of it. In the office 
buildings next day the bookie gets even a 
better advertisement. The runner comes 
round to pay over winnings, and the news is 
whispered all over the offices. The lucky 
girl typist who has struck oil invites others, 
not yet infected with the fever, to celebrate 
in the tea shop at lunch time, and to help 
choose the new hat she is able to buy at 
last. “I like ’em to have a good day now 
and again,” one of the bookies confessed to 
me, with the air of a public benefactor. 

Some time before the Epsom Derby, a 
firm of bookmakers drew up the prospectus 
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of a sweepstake on the big English race. 
Tickets were to cost a shilling each, and 
they guaranteed the drawer of the first 
horse $10,000, with $5000 for the second 
and $2500 for the third. It was a lottery 
pure and simple, and illegal, of course. The 
tickets, issued in books, were disposed of 
- approaching the runners in every block 
of office buildings in Great Britain. These 
runners were not the employes of the pro- 
moting firm, and would not have solicited 
ordinary bets for them. They were bound 
in such a matter to the hundreds of differ- 
ent street-corner men they represented. 
But the disposal of sweepstake tickets was 
another matter, and the sale of these was 
readily undertaken. 

In Great Britain people who never bet 
will buy a ticket in a ote 9 sweep without 
hesitation. These runners found customers 
not only among their regular backers but 
among office boys, girl typists and similar 
small fry, who were indulging in their soli- 
tary annual gamble. Every ticket holder 
was made to give name and address in the 
block of the ticket book, and these ticket 
blocks all went back to the promoting firm. 
So they became of a mass of in- 
formation about possible backers of horses, 
never yet exploited. And when the Derby 
was over, every ticket holder in that swee 
stake received a letter from the cochenals- 
ing firm, offering to open a credit account 
for betting. In each case the credit offered 
was the exact amount the recipient of the 
letter was receiving as weekly salary. 


The Job Merchant 


This brings me to the latest development 
of the art of backing race horses. An owner 
of my acquaintance wished to exploit a 
horse which had been running in its own 
handicap class and had finished in the ruck 
five or six times in succession. The animal 
was racing into form and was given a spell 
from actual racing and a winding-up prep- 
aration for a race shortly due for decision. 
A trial showed the beast to have an even- 
money chance of winning, and in his last 





three races he had been quoted at odds of | 


eight to one. The owner knew that a thou- 
sand dollars placed on the course would 
drive him to 
thousand dollars would make him a hot 
favorite. 

He had recourse, therefore, to a job mer- 
chant. By employing an army of men and 
a wonderful organization of telephones and 
other means of swift communication, this 
man can place a bet of $50,000 without a 
cent of it ever reaching the real betting 
ring or affecting the course price in any 
way. My owner made known his require- 
ments to the job merchant, and the pair 
discussed all the probabilities. They agreed 
that the horse would probably be quoted 
at eight to one again 

“How much money do you wish to bet?” 
the job merchant asked. 

Ten thousand dollars to win, and ten 
thousand for a place.”’ 

“T’ll bet you 50,000 to 10,000 a win, and 
12,500 to 10,000 against a place.” 

The bet was accepted. Ten minutes be- 
fore the race started the job merchant let 
loose his corps of men, each provided with 
$100 in cash. Simultaneously they were set 
to work in all parts of Great Britain. In 
five minutes every penny of the money had 
been placed. The horse won, et a quota- 
tion of ten to one, and there was no whisper 
afterward that the owner had won a big bet. 
It will be noticed that the job master won 
as much as the owner himself. He took the 
chance of the news of the horse’s fitness 
leaking out, in which case the price on the 
course might as easily have been two to 
one, and he would have had to make good 
on his bet. Such things do happen to him; 
but the transaction I have instanced is an 
everyday occurrence for him; sometimes 
he executes three or four such commissions 
on one day. 

I asked him why the street-corner men, 
knowing his operatives and his methods, 
did not refuse to accept his bets. The an- 
swer revealed one more way of passing the 
buck—to the patient mug, of course. The 
mug who draws money from the bookie 
most often, even tho he draws in only 
small sums, is he who consistently backs 
favorite picks. Statistics of British racing 
show that about 40 Bed cent of races are 
won by favorites; and the proportion seems 
to be repeated year after year. The mug is 
allowed to back the favorite blind, without 
naming his horse. ‘He wins whenever the 
race is won by the horse with the shortest 
betting return. Most backing systems are 


alf those odds and another | 
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We Amaze Men 


With this Shaving Cream, whatever they expect 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN : 
Our claims for Palmolive Shaving Cream sound almost too good to be 
true. But they tempt millions to ask for samples. 
Then comes the test. Our cause is lost—and forever —if we fa:l to 
make good on these claims. 
We do make good. More than that, the most skeptical are amazed. They 
, do more to advertise Palmolive Shaving Cream than anything I write. 


The talk of a nation 


This Cream has become a sensation. Few creations ever won so 
quickly such multitudes of converts. 

Just because we learned the five things that men wanted most. We ~ 
worked 18 months to excel in those things—made up 130 separets for 
mulas. And our knowledge of soap, gained in lifetimes of study, gave us 
the needed skill. : 
Now give us a chance 

We offer a Shaving Cream which millions regard as a marveious ad 
vancement. So will you regard it. 

We ask you to accept a Ten-Shave Test to prove the claims we make 
Do this in justice to yourself and us. It may mean a lifetime of new 
shaving delights. 


5 
Delights 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After Shav- 
ing Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, 
and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with the 
tube of Shaving Cream. There are new delights here for every man who shaves 
Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 


1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2—Softens the beard in one minute. 

3— Maintains its creamy fullness 10 minutes on the face. 
4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5--Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil content. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Hl. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 









“Pr 
10 SHAVES FREE 

and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mai! { 
Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive 
Company (Wis, Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis., Depr. B-900 
| for residents other than Wisconsin, The 
1 Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 5702 bron Street, 

i Chicago, Ill., Dept. B-900. 
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he Health Towe 


of a hundred uses! 


In the home—office— factory— garage —wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 
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for instance 


they have many varied uses. One of 
the most popular is that of draining 
grease from fried foods. Fried bacon, 
eggplant, French fried potatoes, etc., 


ire made deliciously crisp and appe- 
tizing by laying them on a ScotTissue 
Towel. Every particle of excess fat is 
thus absorbed and your palate istreated 
to a greaseless dish that just melts in 


your mouth, Try a carton today. 
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| based on backing the favorite blind, and the 


bookie has always a fair amount of favorite 
money on his book. Whenever an outsider 
wins, therefore, the bookie has enough on 
his books to clear the job merchant’s win- 
nings, provided that the merchant is the 
only backer on the winner. The bookie’s 
kick comes when he finds other backers 
have got wind of the job, which may hap- 
pen tkeough leakage of information from 
the job merchant’s helpers. When that 


| happens the bookie raises a loud yell and 
| the slack-jawed help is promptly fired. 


Dog does not eat dog, and professional 


| racing men do not care to interfere with 


| the profession the bookie 


one another in the course of their struggle 
for motor cars and champagne. Outside 
as a short way 


| with backers who are either too lucky or 


too clever. I once went through the well- 
managed offices of a man who conducts, 
side by side, an illegal cash business and a 
legal credit agency. Every client, whether 
he bet for credit or for cash, had a separate 
account, showing his winnings and losings; 
and as soon as a client’s winnings mounted 
up to a certain sum his credit account was 
closed or the runner was instructed not to 
ace 7 his betting slips and cash. 
don’t want clients who are too lucky 

or too clever,” explained Mister Bookie. 
“T want to do business with mugs.” 

There are enough of them, and to spare, 
interested in the betting fever which is 
shaking Great Britain. I have made a 
passing reference to the alarm expressed by 
employers of labor and by welfare work- 
ers. Employers of labor find in the craze a 
growing menace to efficiency. Betting 
every day is all done in working hours, and 
at intervals in the day it distracts atten- 
tion from business. In the morning there 
is the comparison of notes and tips, which 
leads to the selection of that day’s dead 
snip. Then comes the call of the runner to 
collect bets and cash and to pay out what- 
ever winnings may be due. Later in the 
day comes a period of expectancy, when no 
attention can be obtained for business until 
the result of the vital race is made known. 
All this—I quote the employer—means 
slackness and disorganization, periods of 
interrupted work, blunders by bookkeepers 
and typists. The credit system gets young- 
sters into the debt of men who can threaten 
exposure if they cannot exact dues by legal 
procedure. 


As Welfare Workers See It 


“There was a time,” said one employer, 
“when I got rid of any worker of mine when 
I found him interested in betting. That is 
no use nowadays. What is the use of firing 
one betting man, only to take another on 
in his place?” 

Welfare workers are more emphatic still. 
They are beginning to rank betting equally 
with drink as a cause of domestic trouble 
and of the neglect of family and home. 
Children are being reared to accept it as 
one of the commonplaces of life, and even 
to trace their brighter moments to its suc- 
cessful outcome. For the few days when 
there is content and plenty in the home are 
the days when father has had a win or 
mother has managed to strike the bookie 
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and replenish the depleted housekeeping 
money. Children habitually carry betting 
slips and cash to the bookie. In one case 
recently before a London police court po- 
lice witnesses testified that the accu 
bookie had accepted eighty betting slips in 
half an hour, and that more than fifty of his 
clients appeared to be children under the 
age of sixteen. 

These critics are naturally alarmed, and 
it is not surprising that they have developed 
hostility to betting, which is one thing, and 
to horse racing as well, though that can be 
quite another thing. An agitation against 
racing is shortly due in Great Britain, and 
the persons ~—— to blame are the people 
most concerned in the sport. I have the 
report of the evidence given before the 
betting commission under notice as I write, 
and the most astonishing feature of an 
amazing document is the assumption that 
the bookmaker is an essential part of the 
conduct of the sport. 


Where the Money Comes From 


Though he is allowed to hold the bag the 
bookmaker is clever enough to allow every- 
body in the profession a dip, provided 
enough mugs can be recruited to keep the 
game a and prosperous. Owners share, 
as a class, although many owners still exist 
who refuse to tap the secret betting pool. 
Horse breeders emit short yelps of anguish 
at any mention of interfering with racing; 
which —— that this producing indus- 
try is really subsidized at the expense of the 
mug. Railway companies, racing manage- 
ments, newspapers, tipsters—they will all 
tell you that the present prosperity of rac- 
ing is due to the bookmaker, and they are 
right. 

The people who pay for everything are 
mainiy sufferers from unemployment. 
When father is on the dole the girl typist 
and the white-collar young man fate both 
to turn in a bit more for home expenses 
from their weekly pay. They are short on 
clothing aliowance, and money for cinemas, 
dancing and holidays. They try to make up 
the deficiency from the bookie, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of them try it every day. 
Abolish the illegal bookmaker, and they 
would not be able to do it; in a very short 
time they would not wish to try. 

Can the street-corner bookie be abol- 
ished? He has gained a tight grip, but the 
sympathy extended to him is largely due to 
class feeling. It is expressed by magis- 
trates, who dislike fining one man for 
betting in cash with a workingman when an- 
other may bet for credit with a backer who 
can boast a banking account. 

Great Britain, with a million unemployed 
drawing the dole, maintains an army of 
100,000 betting men. What John Bull’s 
betting bill really amounts to is a matter of 
guesswork, but the sum which goes to 
maintain all the British bookmakers and 
their helpers cannot fall far short of the to- 
tal paid each year in unemployment gratui- 
ties. Unemployed men may be seen drawing 
their weekly dole and carrying it round to 
the street-corner bookie, in the hope of 
making a lot out of a little. They are the 
sort of people who foot the balance of John 
Bull's betting bill. 
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\WWHEN your porch furniture gets caught in the rain, does the varnish turn 

white? Does it crack and peel? Not if it has been finished with Water- 
spar. This varnish will not deteriorate even when soaked in water for months, 
as is proved by the famous aquarium test, seen at all Waterspar dealers. 


Waterspar is easy to apply. Waterspar Varnish is one of the Pittsburgh Proof 
Products, manufactured by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. There is a Pittsburgh 
Proof Product to fill your needs whether it be glass, paint, varnish or brushes. 


“A Guide to Better Homes” written by an authority on in 
terior decoration. Send 1oc to Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLAS Ss ~~ Manufacturers - PAINT. ‘Sona 
Pa\nt and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis», New; 
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MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 

















T is but natural to assume that 

a Wadsworth Case, since it adds 

so much to the worth of a watch, 

should also add greatly to its 
cost. You will find, however, that the 
watch movement of your choice costs 
no more in a Wadsworth Case of dis- 
tinctive beauty than in a case of 
ordinary design. 

To secure this extra measure of 
beauty and that fine exactness of fit so 
essential to the protection of the move- 
ment, leading manufacturers and im- 
porters have for more than thirty years 
dressed their timepieces in Wadsworth 
Cases. 

When, therefore, you select a watch 
with a movement that your jeweler 
will recommend, you may find that it 
already has a Wadsworth Case. If it 
hasn't, just ask that it be so dressed. 
For the name Wadsworth stamped in 
the case is your assurance not only of 
correct design but of the finest material 
and workmanship. 

















Tue Wavswortn Watcu Case Company, Dayton, Ky. 
Susurs or Cincrsnati, Onto 
Case makers cov the leading watch movements 
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TAKE THE FIELD 


(Continued from Page 9) 


better it will be for him and for humanity. 
We hire competent teachers to make boys 
swimmers;. we see to it that they are drilled 
in running a car; we give them a gun and 
say, ‘‘ Now, son, be careful.” 

I doubt the darnedest whether boys are 
reckless. One of the most careful persons 
I ever went out with was a young fellow 
who had filed down delicate bits of blue 
steel until there was less than a half pound 
pull on the trigger, but he never allowed 
any other person to use the gun and he 
never took it off safety until he brought it 
to his shoulder. But boys are careless un- 
less they are taken in hand. There is a 
difference between recklessness and care- 
lessness. 

“You don’t hear much about guides 
shooting hunters,”’ declared Colonel Roose- 
velt during the course of a conversation on 
irresponsible sportsmen; “but you do hear 
of many guides who were shot by half 
hunters.”’ 

Colonel Roosevelt was a great hunter. 
He never had an accident. And yet he 
suffered from defective eyesight, was tem- 
peramental, had spent his boyhood in New 
York City. He had a wise, level-headed 
father who gave young Roosevelt every 
opportunity to exercise his boundless love 
for open-air life, but he saw to it that his son 
was fitted and trained for woodcraft and 
shooting. He sent him into the Maine 
woods and put him in charge of a skilled 
instructor. The forest became the class- 
room, and when Roosevelt came out he 
possessed a fund of knowledge in firearms, 
trapping, hunting, camp life and Nature’s 
secrets that helped make him safe and de- 
pendable. Despite his poor vision, he never 
mistook a man for a bird or an animal. 


Boys Who Took a Chance 


Hunting accidents among boys, the acci- 
dents that are in the majority, are due to 
lack of proper and thorough training. They 
become half hunters, these youngsters; 
they have no foundation; they are not 
aware that there is such a thing as a code of 
ethics in the world of sport. Glance over 
this list, picked at random, and speculate on 
the number of boys who received the benefit 
of long, hard, careful training before it 
happened: 


Martin Y, 17; gunshot wound in left 
breast received while leaning on his gun. 
The trigger caught on a twig. 

Ellis W;, 17; hand blown off while pulling 
a gun from a wagon muzzle first. 

George S, 14; shot through temple and 
killed by a brother a few years younger. 

Walter Q, 6; shot and killed by his 
brother Thomas, aged 17, who was cleaning 
his gun. 

Frank L, 18; gunshot wound in the leg 
when he stumbled and fell in the woods. 

Richard B, 14; killed when a hunting 
companion of his own age playfully pointed 
a gun at him. 

Vincent H, 19; stumbled and fell in front 
of another hunter’s gun as the latter shot at 
a rabbit. Killed, 

Daniel H, 18; pulled his shotgun toward 
him by the muzzle. Killed. 

Kenneth McK, 13; tripped over a log. 
Found dead in the woods. 

Ralph D, 20; killed when Seth C, an- 
other youth, pointed a gun at him and acci- 
dentally pulled the trigger. 

Eddie C, 16; pulled a gun muzzle first 
from a boat. Another death. 

Andrew M, 19; dragged a gun out of a 
skiff the wrong way. And he too died. 

Irving P, 20; stepped in front of his 
brother as the trigger was pulled. Fatally 
shot. 

Wilfred P, 18; was mistaken for a deer 
by a young hunter who did not look closely. 
Slain. 

Milford F, 18; shot dead by a younger 
brother who didn’t know the gun was 
loaded. 

Addison K, 17; fatally shot by a cousin 
who was anxious to get a squirrel. 

Solon L, 12; killed when a dog jumping 
up to him fired the gun. 


The list could be continued to a pitiable 
length, fine, laughing, active, healthy boys 
with an overpowering craving for the woods, 
fields and wild places built by Nature; 


boys, who constitute nearly 70 per cent of | 
the =e victims each gunning season. 

Of the few casualties given here, only 
four were fairly unavoidable. Three of 
them were cases in which the boys stum- | 
bled; the other was caused by a dog which 
had been locked in a barn freeing itself, 
following its little master across the field | 
and in an ecstasy of joy leaping upon him. 
The dog’s paw struck the trigger and the | 
gun went off. Every owner of a hunting | 
dog can understand exactly how it occurred. 
Had someone told Solon that many acci- | 


dents were due to failure to guard against | 


the demonstrations of dogs he might have 
been able to protect himself; but how is a 
twelve-year-old child to come to a knowl- 
edge of these things unless some person 
takes an interest in him and teaches him? 
All the other accidents were due to careless- 
ness and there was no excuse for any of 
them. Several were criminal in their degree 
of wantonness, 

One newspaper clipping held my atten- 
tion for a long time. It was typical of the 
hunting accident that never should happen: 

“Jacob G——-, Jr., was shot and killed 
by his father when hunting this morning 
near East Prospect. The elder G—-——- shot 
into a thicket when he saw some bushes 
move, believing he was aiming at a rabbit. 
The contents of his shotgun struck the 
younger G-——- in the head and shoulders, 
a him instantly. The father is pros- 
trated with grief.” 

There it is; a tragedy of the most de- 
plorable sort told in sixty words. A father 
full of attachment for a son in the strength 
ef young manhood sees something moving 
in the brush, and without stopping to in- 
vestigate closely he fires. Carried away by 
the thrill of the hunt and never hesitating 
to weigh the value of a son’s life against a 
rabbit, he took a chance. 

A few years ago a man who was my 
chum in boyhood days went into the 
Adirondacks with three city friends and a 
guide named William Schreyer. My friend 
was the son of an army officer; he had been 
raised in a mountain country, knew con- 
siderable about guns and was familiar with 
outdoor life. In the party, however, was 
at least one who lacked the training that 
makes for the safe hunter. They were in 
the Tupper Lake district, where the guide 
had hunted for twenty-five years. 

The men separated and were engaged in 
still-hunting. The guide was working his 
way through the timber softly, silently. 
Several times my friend caught sight of 
him, just a fleeting figure. Instinctively he 
followed the movements of other members 
of the party. Then there came the sharp 
crack of a rifle from the side of a hill; a cry 
of pain. Another hunter; one who lacked 
the ability to distinguish a man from a 
deer and took a chance. An accident? 
Yes, if you please to look at it that way. 


Criminal Negligence 


Some states have passed laws designed 
to reach the reckless hunter. A few years 
ago a man who shot and killed a neighbor 
in mistake for a ground hog was convicted 
after a jury trial. That is quite proper, but 
far more good will come when the hunting 
clubs and camps and the game associations 
take the lead in a well-organized campaign 
for the suppression of the man who risks 
life or who hasn't sense enough to handle a 
gun with care. There is such a thing as 
criminal negligence, and when it is recog- 
nized by and punished by the hunters 
themselves, when it is enforced by the man 
in the field, there will be fewer accidents. 

There is mass carelessness too. It may 
be compared with the mob spirit or the 
panic that sweeps through a crowded hall 
during a fire. 

One of my companions once figured 
more dramatically than he wished to, and 
after he came out with a whole skin he was 
the gratefulest man I ever saw return from 
the woods. It was at the head of a ravine, 
a favorite spot for hunters because several 
deer runways from the valley converged 
there. The mountains were a on both 
sides and these slopes were thickly spotted 
with still-hunters. Often other hunting 
parties would make drives up through the 
gully. It was during one of these drives 
that my partner caught sight of a buck , 
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coming in his direction. The woods were 
quite open. He let drive with his rifle and 
missed. The deer continued in his direc- 
tion. He gave it a second shot and wounded 
it. The sight of the crippled buck sent 
every other hunter in the district clean 
—, 

“Half a dozen fellows turned loose. I 
yelled to them to stop, but they continued 
emptying the magazines,” he said, “‘and I 
knew that they both saw and heard me. 
I was wearing my red coat and red cap and 
I was standing out there in the open, while 
the deer plowed directly in toward me. 
Several other fellows came in and they 
took part in the festivities. The bullets 
ripped up the ground all around me; the 
air was filled with the sound of missiles 


| ranging from high-power small-caliber pro- 


jectiles to rumbling 48’s. It made me so 
hot under the collar that I clean forgot to 
shoot any more at the deer. I spent my 
time cursing the idiots. Finally one of the 
bullets knocked the buck over, and it was 
so close when it fell dead that I could have 
kicked it. Then those fellows congratulated 
me on having escaped. Think of that! 
They were so tickled that they hadn’t 
killed me that they shook hands and they 
persuaded the man whose shot brought 
down the buck that I was entitled to head 
and hide as well as half the meat, and he 
was so glad I was alive that he agreed to it 
on the spot.” 

How this particular hunter came through 
is one of the large mysteries of hunting. 
Other hunters who looked over the ground 
and counted the marks of bullets on trees, 
rocks and ground attributed it to some 
special providence. Why did a crowd of 
men assume such a risk? Simply because 
they were seized with mass recklessness, 
each so intent upon claiming the honor of 
the kill that no power on earth could have 
checked the wild fusillade. 

On another occasion I ran across a mani- 
festation of the same hunting-mob mad- 
ness. A rabbit, stirred from its squat in an 
open field, scurried toward a fence so close 
to a hunter that he could not shoot. One 
chap in the field, ignoring the perilous 
position of his associate, fired. Until then 
the others of the party had withheld shoot- 


| ing, but the moment he opened up four 


others followed suit. The funny part of 
the whole business was that the man in 
the center of the flying pellets waited for a 
favorable shot and got the rabbit. 

Not all the victims of carelessness are 
those who are near by. More than half the 
accidents react upon the trouble-maker 
himself. Some may say that this is just 
retribution for fools, but even the fool 
must be saved from his errors, otherwise 
you can’t guard and protect those on the 
sidelines. 


Avoidable Accidents 


Returning home from a trip to the 
mountains after grouse, a man who was 
looked upon as an experienced hunter 

laced a loaded gun in the back of his car. 
Ie said he wanted to be ready in case he 
saw anything along the road. Several 
hours later his machine was found halfway 


| up an embankment and the hunter dead. 


Evidently he had run across a grouse or a 
rabbit while driving. He had reached back 
for the gun. In drawing it toward him the 
trigger fad caught in a blanket or some 
hunting gear and the whole charge hit him 
under the arm. Some states have laws 
against carrying a loaded gun in a car. 
For several hundred years guns have 
been used by man in war and in sport. By 
this time everyone should know that the 


| most calamitous trick a firearm has is 
| exploding when pulled forward by the 
| muzzle. It was true in the days of the 


flintlock, it was true in the days of the per- 


| eussion cap, it is true in these days of the 


hammerless and automatic. 

A rifle or shotgun has only one dangerous 
end, and the only time the muzzle is safe 
is when it is pointing away from a human 
being. 

Statistics from many states of the Union 
reveal an abnormally high percentage of 
accidents resulting from drawing a gun 
toward you by the muzzle. A shooter 
wants to climb a fence. If he has been well 
trained he will place the gun flat on the 
ground with the stock nearest the lowest 
rail or strand of wire. Both hands wili be 
free when he gets over, Once across, he 
then can reach through and pull the gun 
after him, butt first. At no time will the 
wicked end of the firearm face him. It is 
the half hunter who tries to climb a fence 
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with a loaded gun in his hand; it is the 
half hunter who does that other mad act 
of resting his piece against the top rail and 
later dragging it toward him with the 
muzzle on a line with his head or heart. 

I came across a frightened quail hunter 
one afternoon along the banks of the Ma- 
gothy River in Maryland. He was quiver- 
ing like an aspen. He was weak and there 
was a sickly smile on his white face as he 
explained: 

“You see, I tried to pull the shotgun 
between the rails, but one of the triggers 
must have caught in the greenbrier. The 
charge went so close to my head that I 
could feel the swish of the wind on my 
cheek.” 

He went home talking to himself. You 
always can pick the inexperienced hunter 
by the way he handles a gun in the field. 
For some strange reason he likes to pick it 
up by the muzzle or drag it out of a boat or 
automobile or rack by the dangerous end. 
It must be because the barrels are smaller 
and fit the hand better. Some men have 
to be drilled for weeks to break them of 
this careless habit acquired in youth. Some 
get a demonstration as did the Maryland 
quail hunter and they are so frightened that 
they reform. Many a good man has gone 
to glory because the triggers of his gun 
caught in a strap, sleeve of a hunting coat, 
blanket, vine or twig. The butt end of a 
gun rarely hurts anybody and that is the 
end the wise shooter prefers. 


Sensible Precautions 


News came of a killing over on Green 
Ridge and some of the boys went out to 
get the details. They met up with Elmer 
Hockley, who explained it in this. way: 

“Our fellows were getting started to 
make a drive, and some of the standards 
had left for their posts. We noticed a 
stranger coming up the hill from the creek. 
He seemed to be going it alone, and we 
found out afterwards that he had simply 
come out for the day. We didn’t pay much 
attention to him as he headed toward a 
clump of pines. It couldn’t have been 
more’n five minutes later that we heard a 
shot and then a cry, ‘Oh, my God!’ Well, 
you know what that meant. We fellows 
beat it up the ridge as fast as we could, but 
by the time we came to the trees he was 
dead. The man had tried to climb one of 
the pines in order to get a better shot at 
anything that might come along. It sure 
is plumb foolish for a person to climb a tree 
with a loaded rifle. The bullet went clean 
through him.” 

Check this incident with the information 
that only a half hunter attempts such a 
thing. The capable man or boy invariably 
unloads his gun before he climbs either a 
tree or a rock or a particularly precipitous 
slope, and he is equally careful in coming 
down. The most skilled hunter likes to do 
his climbing with both hands free. He 
carries a thirty-foot piece of heavy twine in 
his hunting coat to haul his gun up after him, 
unloaded. Next to a knife and matches, a 
long bit of strong twine is as handy a thing 
as one can carry. 

Next to a gun that has been taken apart, 
the safest firearm is the one from which the 
shells have been ejected. The half hunter 
only thinks the gun is unloaded. The real 
hunter knows. 

The man who neglects to empty the 
magazine of his rifle or pull the shells from 
his shotgun upon approaching house, camp 
or conveyance deserves the swift kick and 
the harsh word. 

In most camps and with many hunting 
parties it is a rule that loaded guns shall 
not be permitted within fixed bounds. 
Sometimes the leader is held responsible for 
enforcing the rule. In a big-game country 
lots of guides insist upon handling each 
rifle before it is brought into the cabin. 
After a hunter has been called down once 
or twice he most generally prods his 
memory. The sight of the boss of the 
outfit emptying his rifle leads the rest to 
follow suit. It is poor policy for a hunter 
to make the confession, “I forgot.’’ It 
takes only one negligent person to cause 
an accident. The caution of all the others 
is nullified. That’s why so many camps 
adopt the iron-clad rule of no loaded 
firearms indoors. 

The importance of unloading guns is 
emphasized by sportsmen because it is so 
closely associated with the far too frequent 
practice of handling the firearm by the 
muzzle. In camp there is a rack, nearly 
always upright. Jn some houses and cabins 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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“In the new footwear, look for the trade mark 


of the one and only Vici hid 


AKERS and retailers of 
fashionable footwear for 

men and women are now offer- 
ing new models in Vici kid. 


Many of these smart shoes, 
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of the country, now carry the 
Vici trade mark in order that 
you may know the upper leather 
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Look for the Vici trade mark 
in the new kid footwear. It 
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quality. 


No other leather combines all 
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winds blowing upon you, you 
can keep warm and’ comfort- 
able tn Wright's Health Un- 
derwear. 

There is more than warmth 
in Wright's. There is health. 
It helps to keep you free from 
colds. Your pores continually 
give off excretions—over a 
pound a day. If this matter 
is not absorbed, your pores 
become Cc ogged. You become 
exceedingly sensitive to colds. 
Wright’s Health Underwear 
instantly absorbs all 
The wool in every 
Wright garment ig naturally 
absorbent. It is made doubly 
so by the patented loop-stitch 
with which it is knitted. 
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The natural 


warmth of your body stays in. 


Raw, bitter cold stays out. 
You can safely face the worst 
shocks of winter weather. 

Wear Wright's Health Un- 
derwear this winter. Your 
choice of all pure wool, wors- 
ted or cotton-and-wool mix- 
tures,. Union suits or separate 
garments, Weights to suit 
every preference and every 
climatic condition. 

Go to-day to your favorite 
store and ask about Wright’s 
Health Underwear. Or write 
for our booklet, “Comfort.” 
fe will tell you all about it. 
Picase your dealer's 
name. 
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| heavy penalties; 


| in the brush and they fire. 





| reached the fence. 
| brother was in the neighborhood, in the 
| field on the other side, and like man 
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| the guns are stacked in a corner. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred the guns are 


taken out by the dangerous ends, and 


| unless every member of the party knows 


that every gun is empty, then no man in the 
fe. 


| group is safe, 


The most frequent form of gunning acci- 


| dent is monkeying with the wrong end. 


After that comes shooting in mistake for 


| ananimal. In Maine last year four persons 


were killed because some near-hunters took 
them for deer. The year before that in the 
same state there were six slain for the same 
reason, and in 1921 the death toll was five. 


| Other big-game states show a heavy death 
| list, but in the 


gregate more persons are 
killed or wounded while rabbit hunting 
than in either deer or bird shooting, simply 
because there are more rabbit hunters and 
because they know less about rules of 
safety. During the rabbit season the woods 
are filled with irresponsibles. 

Time was when the greatest percentage 
of fatalities took mang in deer ae t 
was a commonplace season in Michigan 
when less than fifteen were slain, and one 

ear it went above twenty. New York, 
isconsin, Minnesota, aine, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Louisiana, Oregon and 


| Washington, with large deer herds, averaged 
| ten or a dozen killed deer hunters with sad 
monotony. 


The buck law gave a marked reduction. 
In a single year in Pennsylvania it dropped 
from eleven to two victims. Under this 
law it is illegal to kill a female, or doe, deer. 


| Now the buck deer carry the antlers and 
| the females are hornless. There are fines of 


from $50 to $300 for violation of the law. 


| Sportsmen don’t like to be arrested, and 


they object to paying fines even when an 
honest mistake has mn made. So they 
look for the horns. In order to escape a 
money penalty they refuse to take a chance. 
Before they press the trigger they are 
certain that they are — on a buck 
deer with horns of iegal length. They may 
hear a noise in the brush, but they no 
longer shoot blindly. They let the femele 
deer pass unharmed. Only the highly 
excited half hunters shoot at the guide or 
drill a hole through a companion. In those 
states which have adopted the buck law, 
deer multiply and human life is conserved. 
All because of a $100 fine. 

That may be putting it cynically, but 


| such has been the operation of one of the 
| wisest measures ever adopted by legislators 


for the safety of big-game hunters. De- 


| signed to prevent the extermination of deer 
| by preserving the breeding females, it has 


worked in saving grace for the happiness of 


| the wives and children of hunters. 


But rabbits do not have horns save. in 


| exceptional instances, and then the horns 


generally turn out to be bonelike parasites; 
and rabbit hunters are not subject to such 
also they are a more 
careless bunch. They see something moving 
It may be a 
rabbit or a cat or a hound, or it may be a 
man. A load of Number 6 shot has no 
intelligence and is quite impersonal. 


Men Mistaken for Game 
Fred Saalbach jumped a rabbit in the 
field and it made bor a stone wall where it 
had its burrow. The hunter believed that 
he had to get that ball of brown before it 
He forgot that his 


other 
hunters he concentrated on a quick shot. 
Fortunately, his brother didn’t get the 
whole charge; but it took the family 


| doctor quite a spell to pick the pellets out 
| of the young man’s face and neck. 


Half hunters who shoot others in mistake 


| for game have no defense. There may be 
| sympathy for the hunter who fires at a 


bird or a rabbit or a deer and has no way of 
knowing that another sportsman is in the 
line of the shot. We take that chance when 
we go out. There can be neither sympathy 
nor forgiveness for the half hunter who 
fires at something he has not seen. Most 
always, when cornered, he falls back upon 
the ancient apology, “The leaves and brush 
were so thick I couldn’t see,” In the early 
pert of the season, before the leaves have 
allen, the risk in the hunting country is 


| greater than later; but this ought to make 


and it does make the true sportsman more 
careful. 

How under the sun any person can be 
mistaken for a grouse seems past under- 
standing, and why any hunter with fine 
instincts should shoot at a grouse on the 
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ground any more than he would shoot at a 
cowering quail in a corn row is beyond the 
viewpoint of a regular he man; but a few 
years ago in New York State a woman was 
shot and killed because a chap with a gun 
imagined he saw a bird instead of a human 
being. 

In Virginia, West Virginia, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina and Georgia 
there are instances of hunters being mis- 
taken for wild turkeys and getting shot. 
Pennsylvania reduced the element of danger 
much by stopping early morning and late 
evening turkey shooting. A hunter sitting 
behind a stump watches for the big birds, 
which, when scattered, are exceedingly 
wary. They have a sharp eye and are 
fleet of foot. Although it is barred in some 
states, the hunter may do a little calling, 
and if he is an adept in the use of the wing 
bone he may deceive another hunter who, 
creeping up softly, sees a movement and 
lets go with a charge of Number 4 shot, or 
larger, propelled by twenty-six grains of 
smokeless powder. The fellow who did the 
shooting may convince some persons that 
he was certain he aimed at a turkey, but 
that is not highly consoling to a mother or 
widow. 

Shooting without an absolute certainty 
of what may be hidden among the leaves 
or behind a wall of brush is a common and 
constantly recurring cause of trouble. Every 
hunter shoots at game he does not see; of 
course he does. rabbit is jumped and it 
scurries among the grass or weeds or brush. 
A go’ = up with a thundering roar 
and in a flash is hidden among the thick 
laurel. But the trained hunter when he 
fires does so with the knowledge that he is 
shooting at a rabbit or a grouse. He has 
seen it. That’s what makes him different 
from the fellow who pulls the t Tr merel 
because the leaves stirred or a twig cracked. 


Stumbling Accidents 


There are some me it is difficult to 
guard against. Any hunter is apt to 
stumble. A loose or wet stone, a log may 
throw him; a vine or greenbrier may noose 
his leg; a root may trip him; a concealed 
hole may hurl him headlong. There is a 
knack in worming through tangled under- 
brush, for if you become excited you 
struggle and in the exertion the gun is 
quite apt to go off. Stepping from hum- 
mock to hummock across a swamp with 
plenty of decaying logs, cypress knees and 
briers to impede the way is difficult work. 
It isn’t at all easy to cross a stream on a 
smooth, slippery foot log. Exigencies of 
the chase often demand a dash among the 
big rocks on the crest of a ridge, and when 
the dogs are bringing a rabbit up through 
the woods the hunter is called upon to 
sprint where masses of roots, fallen trees, 
blackberry reeds and other stuff combine 
to upset him. 

Stumbling accidents are the third most 
numerous. They are apt to happen to boys 
and men familiar and unfamiliar with 
wooderaft alike. It takes years to learn 
the hundreds of pitfalls and traps set by 
Nature, and the man who lives in the city 
or town cannot be expected to find his 
way with the same facility as the moun- 
taineer. The more practice a lad can get in 
traversing rough country the more as- 
surance there will be for his safety when he 
carries a gun. 

Ask any old hunter and he will tell you 
that he is forced to give more attention to 
his footing than to locating game. He 
develops something akin to an extra sense 
and he never ceases to learn, for conditions 
seldom are duplicated. A rain or light 
snowfall will create new dangers, a freeze 
bring on new hazards. It is poor policy to 
carry a gun in both hands except when 
there is a likelihood of running across game. 
You seldom see the natives of the hills do 
it. They know how difficult it is to main- 
tain equilibrium unless one arm is free to 
eatch at the branch of a tree or edge of a 
rock. In a tumble it is easier and quicker 
to swing the point of a gun to a position of 
safety with one hand. 

In the large majority of accidents result- 
ing from falls the man who stumbles is the 
one who gets hurt. He almost always 
pitches ahead, and by a queer whim of fate 
the butt of the gun is tossed forward, 
leaving the muzzle pointing at his legs. 
Unless his companions are very ay ow 
they are not in much danger. The first 
thing to remember when one stumbles is 
to swing the point of the gun in the di- 
rection it will do the least harm in case 


there is a discharge. It isn’t easy to do 
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this, but if the thought 1s kept uppermost, 
it will become automatic after a time. 

In following a narrow trail, hunters are 
in file formation. It would seem that there 
would be a large element of danger here, 
but the records show that few persons get 
hurt at such a time. More are injured 
when they are spread out. When the men 
are following in one another’s footsteps a 
community spirit of safety is strong. Fre- 

uently the gun is carried on the shoulder. 
verybody is thinking about the chap just 
behind him, and if a gun is shoved too 
close to a person there is strong language 
used. So the rifles stick out at an angle of 
forty-five degrees or more. I have noticed, 
too, that at this time the most of the 
hunters set the firearms at safety. The 
same thing is done when they come to- 
ther for a conference or stop at a spring 
or a drink or lunch. There is a fairly well- 
observed rule that guns should not be 
rested against a tree or stump or clump of 
bushes, but must be laid on the ground, 
pointing out. Few accidents happen when 
this precaution is taken. 

However, such accidents do happen. Less 
thar three weeks after the opening of the 
1924 season, in August, a bunch of Penn- 
sylvania boys who had been hunting 
gathered at a favorite spot for a rest. One 
of them laid his gun on the ground, but 
pointed it the wrong way. Somehow it 
went off—they didn’t know why—and the 
charge was sent into the midst of the 
party, badly wounding one youngster. 

Gedden Albert was killed a few years ago 
because one of his comrades stacked a 
loaded gun against a tree with some other 
firearms. The gun that slid off to the side 
of the tree happened to be cocked, anu 
when it hit the ground the jar caused the 
hammer to drop. So, too, Howard Derr, on 
another occasion, laid down his shotgun in 
the proper manner and seemingly it was 
quite safe. But a hunting dog blundered 
over the gun, got its paw entangled in the 
trigger guard and discharged the piece. 
Derr happened to be standing squarely in 
front and he was killed. This fatality could 
have been avoided had the gun been set on 
safety before it was laid down. There is 
only one time when good hunting form 
calls fora gun to be set with cocked hammer, 
and that is in close proximity to game. 

It takes only a moment to make a gun 
harmless. The slight pressure of a thumb 
marks the space between life and death. In 
Cayuga County, New York, a hunter under- 
took to stop a fight between two of the 
dogs. He took his gun by the muzzle, not 
stopping to put it on safety, and with that 
deadly end pointing toward him he swung 
the butt at the animals. The gun was 
discharged, the shot tore through his ab- 
domen and he died. 


When Seymour Sings 


There is a common belief that stray 
shots from high-power rifles cause numerous 
accidents. The percentage is quite low. In 
any thickly wooded country long-distance 
shots seldom find a human mark. A bullet 
cannot travel far before striking the side of 
a hill or a tree or rock—that is, unless it 
is fired at a high angle. Long-range bullets 
seldom bring down a deer, as every hunter 
knows, and they need not worry the man 
in the woods. They do find their victims, 
but only in isolated instances. Two years 
ago hunters came across a wounded man ly- 
ing in the scrub oaks in the Alleghany range. 
He was in a bad way, a bullet having cut an 
artery in the leg. He did not know where 
the shot came from. The same year two 
men were wounded in New York State 
from the same cause. Colorado and Cali- 
fornia have had hunters struck by spent 
bullets. Generally speaking, however, the 
shot fired at close range does the deadliest 
work. Carelessness is more to be dreaded 
than anything else. 

There are odd and there are rare casual- 
ties, some of which fall into a class of their 
own. Adolphus Seymour, an Adirondack 
guide, had killed a deer, dressed it and 
swung it over his back to carry it out of the 
woods. He was striding along silently 
when a bullet whizzed past his face and 
imbedded itself in the carcass of the dead 
deer. Seymour dropped his burden and 
yelled. A much frightened youth came up 


:and explained that he saw the form of a 


deer and didn’t stop to investigate whether 
it was being carried or was walking, run- 
ning or flying. He apologized profusely for 
his mistake. After that when Seymour 
carried a dead deer out of the brush he 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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In pools of quiet water, so we 
read, graceful nymphs found means 
to contemplate their fabled charms; 
and, to add, perhaps, a feminine 
touch in aid of Nature’s handiwork. 

Today, this little miracle of seeing 
one’s self is accomplished in a pool 
of light. White magic does it—the 
magic of National White Mazpa 
lamps. 

Throughout your home, National 
White Mazpa lamps can work 
wonders. They are universal utility 
lamps, intended for portable floor 


Magic 
and table lamps and for every kind 
of fixture on which open shades are 
used. They spread a gracious mantle 
of diffused light everywhere —illumi- 
nation without glare. 


Replace weak and glaring lamps 
and fill up empty sockets with 
National White Mazpa lamps. Buy 
them by the carton —six lamps. Near 
you is a National Mazpa lamp store 
where the Blue Carton or the 
Blue Carton Lantern is displayed. 
There you can obtain real informa- 
tion about good lighting. 


Write to National Lamp Works of General Electric Company, Nela 


Park, Cleveland, Ohio, for 


“Modern Recipes For Lighting The 


Home,” which shows how to light properly all the rooms in your home. 
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Jim Hendricks has never dared 
tell her the real story 


HEN the Hendrickses decided to move here, 
WU Mrs. Hendricks sent Jim on ahead to look 
up houses. It just happened that the Wheeler house 
was om sale at a great bargain. It was a bit run- 
down, but otherwise it filled every one of Mrs. 
Hendricks’ requirements. So Jim took a chance 
and bought it on the spot. Then he began to get 
cold feet. ‘I hought he’d let Mrs, Hendricks see it 
before he told her. He drove her past it the day she 
came to town, “That dilapidated place! I wouldn’t 
even consider it.”” Anxious moments for Jim. Then 
he called up the painters. Five minutes after the 
last ladder and the last can of Acme Quality Paint 
were off the place, he drove Mrs. Hendricks past 
again, “ What a ducky house,” she said, “how in 


” 


the world did you happen to overlook it? 


Acme Quatrry House Paint 


Git leasing effects and lasting results 
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Cousin Susie says her 
health improved instantly 


T’HOSE hideous walls of hers! For some unac- 

A countable reason, she had a sentimental attach- 
ment for them. Poor Virginia, who lives with her, 
stood them as long as she could. Then she began 
her campaign. You know what a horror Cousin 
Susie has of germs. Every few days Virginia would 
unearth an article on insanitary wall coverings and 
the germs they harbor. She would read them aloud 
with great gusto. Finally, one day, Cousin Susie 
rushed to the phone and called up Pete Sykes, the 
decorator. Now every wall in Cousin Susie’s house 
has a clean, light, cheerful surface of Acme Quality 
No-Lustre Finish,and Susie says she is feeling better 


than she has for years. 


Acmr Quatrry No-Lusrre Finisx 


For wails, ceilings and woodwork 





Gertrude says she can 
scarcely drag the children 
home from their grandmother's now 


A first, when she left them over there, they 
were so homesick they wept and wailed. Their 
grandmother was quite distressed. She ransacked 
the house for playthings every time they appeared. 
Finally, she recalled the children’s things up in the 
garret. And the last time the youngsters appeared, 
she had a whole playroom for them, with tiny chairs 
and tables and desks, and cupboard full of strange 
toys. When Gertrude saw the room she was speech- 
less. “* Mother!” she exclaimed, “ you didn’t buy 
“ Mercy, no,” said her mother, 


” 


all those things?” 
“all | bought was acan of Acme Quality Varno-Lac. 


y 
Acme Qua rry Varno-Lac 
Stains and varnishes in one quick, easy operation 
“ “ “ 
O you know how many fascinating things you can do with Acme 
Quality Products? The enchanting transformations you can make 
inside and outside your home? Our booklet, ** Playing Fairy Godmother 
to Your Home,” tells just how to do all this beautifying of your walls, 
woodwork, floors and furnishings, and shows you just what Acme Quality 
Products touse to get lovely and satistyingeffects. Write forthis free booklet. 


AGHE QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Statins and Varnishes 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Branches in principal citiee— Dealers everywhere 








It’s a good thing Jack painted 
that car when he did 


I THINK all along Laura liked Jack best, but it 
did take a good deal of courage for her to drive 
up to the Country Club in Jack’s shabby car, when 
Hal was ready to motor her gut in his big new 
roadster. Anyhow, she began to accept Hal’s invi- 
tations, and Jack was ina panic. Grace Armstrong 
saw how things were going and cornered Jack. 
“You aren’t afraid to do a little work now and then, 
are you, jack?” she asked. “I’m the soul of energy,” 
he replied. “All right. I’m sending you a little 
present tomorrow, which | know you can use.” The 
next morning there arrived a paint brush and some 
cans of Acme Quality Motor Car Finish. Jack 
took the hint—got busy immediately—and Laura 
hasn’t been seen in Hal’s car since. 


Acme Quantity Moror Car FInisH 
Makes old cars look like new 








Mrs. Aldershot says— 


HAT it isn’t true that Anne Sutton spent a 

fortune fitting up her tea room. That she bought 
the unpainted pieces, and finished every one herself 
with Acme Quality Enamel Kote. That the reason 
everyone is so wild about the place is because of 
the gay riot of colors she put into it. And that the 
only fact the gossips did get right is that the place 
is making barrels of money. 


Acme Quatity ENAMEL Kore 


For furniture and woodwork 
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Continued from Page 88) 
sang very vociferously; in fact he made 
the woods ring with popular airs. It 
doesn’t pay to tote a deer on your back 
without letting half hunters know that 
you are around. 

A well-known Chicayo lawyer was killed 
by his boatman a few years ago in a pe- 
culiar way. The guide saw a chance to get 
a shot at a bunch of mallards. He called 
to his companion to duck his head. The 
lawyer caught the word “duck,” took it 
to mean that he was to shoot, rose in the 
craft and had the top of his skull blown off. 

It is not often that a duck hunter acci- 
dentally sends a load of shot through the 
bottom of his craft, and yet that very 
thing has happened occasionally. It is a 
contingency that all hunters seek to avoid, 
for unless the leak can be plugged quickly 
there is a fair chance to drown. Far more 
duck hunters are killed because they pulled 
a loaded gun across the seat or side of a 
boat. 

There was a Connecticut lad, Harry 
Allen, who looked down the barrel of his 
gun to see if anything was obstructing it. 
The trigger caught at that unfortunate mo- 
ment and the usual thing happened. Which 
brings up the matter of those accidents due 
to snow or mud jamming the barrels. 
Sometimes such an obstruction will cause 
a gun to burst. This is not a reason why 
one should gaze into the muzzle of a loaded 
firearm. The wisest thing is to remove the 
shells and then take a view from the 
chamber end. 

It seems a very foolish thing to use a 
gun as a staff in getting down from a fence, 
but one hunter tried it. He might have 
succeeded but for his negligence in allowing 
the muzzle to point upward, and also in 
forgetting to set the safety catch. There 
was another hunter who tried to slide down 
a cliff with a loaded gun in one hand and a 
lantern in the other. When he reached the 
bottom he had a wicked wound through 
his shoulder. 

A rare occurrence was that of a hunter 
who shot a duck with one barrel of his 
gun and then shot himself through the leg 
with the other shell 


A Rare Type of Casualty 


The lowest percentage of all gunning 
accidents deals with a defect in a gun. The 
modern rifle or shotgun is so well made that 
it is safe in the hands of the careful hunter. 
There are plenty of old guns in use—worn 
out, ancient, loose-jointed weapons that no 
self-respecting person will handle. They 
are a menace mostly to the persons using 
them. The present-day sporting firearm 
will stand up under all conditions. It has a 

safety mechanism that is put there to be 
used and not as an ornament. The barrels 
can withstand heavier charges than any 
hunter requires. The ammunition is equally 
good 

Any gun can become a deadly thing in 
the hands of a careless or reckless shooter. 
Once the half hunter learns that a careful 
man will = fuse to accompany him into the 
field he reforms or quits. Many persons 
feel a delicacy in calling down a dub, but 
withholding a rebuke may result in an 
accident; for the sake of everybody, plain 
talk should be employed. As for the fellow 
who playfuily points a gun at another, he 
should be knocked down. Words are wasted 
on him. Just what proportion of hunting 
accidents can be avoided it is hard to say. 
After going. over a thousand and more 
cases I believe that fully 50 per cent could 
have been avoided. There are conservative 
hunters who declare that fully three- 
quarters of all the accidents that occur in 
America every hunting season are due to 

carelessness or lack of training. 

One hunting season found me at the 
Gardner camp on Big Flat. It was owned 
by John Gardner and his brother Dick, 
both quiet, courageous men who had ‘spent 
the gre ater part of their lives in pioneer 
ways; ranching in Montana, lumbering, 
breaking virgin soil. There was in the 
party an oldish fellow who did much 
drinking. Some said he was rum-dum. 
After supper on the evening of the first 
day, Dick Gardner and I walked out on the 
backbone of a ridge to look for signs. It 
was — n country, and to get a better lay of 
the terrain we climbed up on a big fallen 
tree. It made us conspicuous. About a 
minute later a load of buckshot spattered 
around us. One of the bullets cut a neat 
hole in Dick’s coat. We were curious to 
know what it was all about, so we hustled 
down the hill a short distance and headed 
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off the old gentleman who was rum-dum. 
He said he had shot at a rabbit, but he was 
much too innocent. At the time, Dick 
said little; but when we got to the cabin 
he called John Gardner aside. 

In his soft way, John told his guest, “I 
think that you had better pack your stuff 
and get out.” 

“What for do you want me to quit?” 

“Well, we don’t hanker to travel with 
men who shoot at rabbits with buckshot; 
specially when the rabbits are roosting in 
trees.” 

That ended it. 

By and large, there isn’t much difference 
between the crazy hunter and the careless 
hunter; you can’t tell what either is apt todo. 


A Letter From Stuart Henry 


Epitork THE SATURDAY EVENING Post: 

YIR: I have read with care your edito- 

rial Texas versus Henry, respecting Mr. 
Hough’s North of 36, and your reference to 
my criticism of this romance in certain of 
its historical aspects. 

May I be permitted briefly to say that 
my family, with me, moved to Abilene, 
Kansas, in 1867-68 and resided there con- 
tinuously until 1883? My knowledge of 
Abilene and its pioneer years is, therefore, 
first-hand knowledge and not derived from 
other sources. McCoyne—for McCoy 
was not mayor in 1867, as would appear 
from Mr. Hough’s book. Abilene’s first 
mayor—from September, 1869, to the 
spring of 1871—-was my brother, Sick 
Henry, the “‘Wheat King” of Kansas. Mr. 
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Hough states in his book that he went West | 


in 1881. He never, I believe, stopped in 
Abilene. His Texas authorities, who make 
such violent objections to my corrections, 
either were not there in the late 60’s or only 
as transients. 

It is logical for me to think I know better 
than they whether, in entire innocence, the 
author erred historically regarding that 
early development on the mid-Plains. I 
am a whole-hearted admirer of Mr. Hough 
as a writer of fiction, yet this could not dis- 
suade me from pointing out historical mis- 
takes which would identify with 1867 later 
conditions and make decades appear as 
vaguely ‘‘telescoped.” I am sure Mrs. 
Burks, of Texas, did not come up the Chis- 
holm to Abilene in 1867. A few women did 
afterward appear there from the trail, and 
these exceptions proved the rule. 

My Texas friends are enraged because I 
did not speak of those pioneers of the cattle 
camps and prairie “schooners”’ in moving- 
picture terms of adventure and embellish- 
ment. My family and I saw many examples 
and ‘these did not blossom out in romance 
or frontier joyousness. It was life about as 
poor and hard as possible. I will not quar- 
rel with Texans as to its sordidness. But 
since they do not like the grim picture I 
suggested, would they prefer the following 
glimpse of Texans of that day in Abilene? 

During the winters from '68 to ’72, the 
hamlet was a community of plain Northern 
people, peaceable, unarrsed. When the 
Lone Star men with cattl. droves began to 
arrive in June, Abilene wis transformed at 
once into the most notori .usly bad town in 
America. “Hell was to pay” until they 
departed for home in Svuptember. Some 
twenty saloons dominated in a space equal 
to about three short city b’ocks. Gambling, 
drunkenness, prostitutio. were the open 
order of the day as well us night. Shooting 
men to death was an ~-cepted custom. The 


typical Texan in Abilene went equipped | 


with two six-shooters and sometimes a knife 
for stabbing. He knew no court, no law, no 
religion. He could not read or write. When 
crazed by rot-gut whisky he was apt to run 
amuck like a profane daredevil, firing reck- 
lessly in the air, defying, when he wanted 
to, the law-abiding citizens. 

It brings us to the difficult question: Of 
what class or classes were the pioneers on 
the Plains? Were they one type of good, 
God-fearing, more or less oppressed folk, 
rather pushed out from the prosperous East 
by a harsh fate? Or were they of all sorts, 
good and bad, among whom should be num- 
bered those Texans in Kansas? Shall the 
average be taken as the accurate model, or 
only a choice selection? 

I cannot but look back on that scene 
through the eyes of actuality rather than 
through the eyes of error and spectacular 
imagination. Yet, knowing from our fam- 
ily experience what the genuine pioneers 
underwent, I naturally yield to no one in 
“reverence” for them when I consider 
what they had to meet and overcome. 

STUART HENRY. 
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The Complete 


Electric Cleaner 


outstanding feature of the Royal Electric 
Cleaner is the convenience with which it 
may be used for ev 
light weight, ease of operation, and above all, 
its speed and thoroughness, mean a use for 
Royai whenever there is any cleaning task to do. 

With its attachments it is a complete house 
lant, instantly ready to quickly and 
y clean delicate fabrics, upholstered 
furniture, clothing, furs, bedding, pianos, book 
cases, dresser drawers, closed cars—in fact, anv 
and everything that gathers dust and dirt. 

The only way you can fully appreciate the difference 
between Royal and ordinary cleaning methods is to have 
a comparative demonstration in your own home. Then 
you will know why the Royal welcomes comparative test: 


ery house cleaning task. its 


The Royal cleans more quickly and 
more thoroughly — operates easier and 
lasts longer. Don't. choose an electric 
cleaner until you have tried the Royal 

There is a Royal man near you, who 
will gladly demonstrate in your home 
If you don’t know his name, write us 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Led.. Te ronto 
Also Manufacturers of R 1 Vibrat ‘I Han 
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THUNDERSTROKE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


he had witnessed the climax of the long task 
when the huge slab, toppled from its posi- 
tion by a heavy charge, rolled down the 
grout pile and demolished the flimsy and 
abandoned shacks at the bottom of the 
great slope. He remembered a tremendous 
pride in thinking that his father was one of 
the roots of this vast disturbance; and a 
little later himself went to work about the 
quarry, carrying tools and stealing powder 
for his own purposes whenever the oppor- 
tunity was offered him. 

One summer work was slack; there was 
nothing for him to do; and he came to 
Fraternity to help with the haying on his 
Uncle Chan’s farm. The Freel place was 
near by; the Freel place, which had now 
been the Mosser farm for close to thirty 
years. Freel himself was old and ill; of his 
four children, one was a boy and dead, and 
the two younger sisters were married and in 
homes of theirown. Maria Freel, the eldest 
of the three and the least attractive, cared 
for her father and tended him. She was two 
or three years older than Dode, but they 
both were young. Circumstances threw 
them together; she found that she could 
evoke in him an emotional response; and it 
is accurate to say that she seized upon him 
with a fierce and jealous grasp. Dode was 
not unwilling to be captured. They decided 
to be married, and Dode came to live at the 
Freel place, where a man’s hand was sadly 
needed. It was not long before the old man 
died. 

Chan, the boy, who was born a year or 
two after their marriage, was not like his 
father. Dode was small, lean and wiry. 
Chan was from the first a robust boy, with 
the long, powerful body and the short, 
substantial legs which go with utility if not 
with grace. He was, his mother used to say, 
like her father; Freel had in fact been a big 
man and—in the local phrase—an able one. 
His strength, in his younger days, had been 
a matter of renown, and Chan inherited 
this; inherited, too, a certain affection for 
the soil, for the acres in which Freels had 
had their roots for a hundred years. There 
was none of this love of the land in Dode 
Mosser. He soon discovered that the farm, 
its acres fertile and well-sunned, needed but 
the slightest care to provide a living. Work 
in itself had never appealed to him; within 
half a dozen years of his marriage he had re- 
duced it toa minimum. His wife, rebellious 
at existence and at her imprisonment upon 
this remote farm, fought for years to drive 
him to greater activity, but without success. 
To her nervous reproaches and insistence. 
he opposed a wall of indolent contentment. 
If any strong attachment had existed be- 
tween them; if she had been able still to 
play upon his emotions, she might have 
made some impression upon his stolidity. 
But this was not the case. Dode found mar- 
riage a comfortable habit, little more. He 
accepted his wife’s recriminations as one of 
the inevitable drawbacks of his ctherwise 
pleasant state. So they passed their youth 
and lived through the middle years and now 
approached old age; and Dode was like a 
log which has lain so long in one place that 
grass and mosses have grown over it, bind- 
ing it down while at the same time they 
protect it against any outer storm or stress. 
His bed was comfortable; he was content to 
lie in it; and the possibility that he might 
some day be uprooted had never forcibly 
occurred to him. He had found refuge from 
his wife’s asperities in his own appreciation 
of the humorous side of life; himself en- 
joyed laughter, and liked to make others 
laugh. As amiable a person as you would 
wish to encounter. 

His wife, this woman full of revolt against 
the world she knew, and torn by formless 
longings for another state at which she 
could only guess, was like a bur which 
bruises or abrades every surface with which 
it comes in contact. Few liked her; she 
had no intimates; and so she lived her 
querulous and fretfui life; and though she 
must long since have abandoned hope, yet 
she had not even after thirty years given up 
her scolding efforts to spur some life into 
Dode. 

She might, given the wit and the purpose, 
have made something of Chan; but when 
he had grown out of his babyhood and en- 
tered that period in which a boy is too 
young to work and yet old enough to be 
trusted to his own resources about the farm, 
he passed more or less permanently out of 
the immediate circle of her consciousness. 
She was at that time desperately engrossed 


in her futile struggle against Dode’s inertia; | 
she gave little heed to the boy. So Chan, | 


in whom lived that love of the land which 
had come down to him from his grandfather, 


wandered about the farm, swam or fished | 
for trout in the brook, roamed the woods | 


where he surprised partridges into flight, 
built shelters of hemlock boughs and peo- 
pled them from the rich stores of his boyish 
imagination, and unconsciously acquired an 
intimate and detailed acquaintance with 
every rod of ground and every tree that 
grew uponit. He found this manner of life 
inexpressibly sweet; and when, as he ma- 
tured, Dode set him tasks to do, he did 
them as tasks. That is to say, they were 
things that must be done and therefore 
irksome or hateful according to degree. 
Dode, with no intent to persecute the 
boy, nevertheless found it amusing to im- 
pose upon him the most laborious or the 
most repulsive toil. So‘Chan labored in the 
hot and dust-filled mow, stowing the hay 
which came billowing up to him in relent- 
less waves from his father’s fork. Or when 
someone else helped Dode pitch the hay up, 
Chan led the oxen to and fro upon the piling 
hay to bed it down; and the weight of the 
great beasts created a pit about them into 
which he rolled, sprawling and scrambling 
between their very feet. It was Chan who 
climbed into the manure pit to shovel out 
the stuff in the spring. It was Chan who, 
when there were stumps to be pulled or 
bowlders to be dislodged, had the task of 
handling the dragging chain behind the 
oxen. The effect was to breed in him a 
definite hatred for all the infinite work that 
had to be done about the farm. The fact 
that Dode found in his son’s trials many 
matters for mirth added to this feeling. So 
Chan grew out of boyhood into adolescence 
and found existence a state divided between 
hours of ignominious toil and other pleasant 
hours when he was free to wander alone 
about the farm, to fish, to hunt, or merely to 
lie dreaming beneath some old and friendly 
tree in a remote and pleasant silence, secure 
against the energetic encroachments of the 
world. He did the work he had to do, but 
did it mdolently and without pleasure. It 
was a necessary evil; he had never discov- 


ered the satisfaction inherent in a hard duty | 


well performed. He was at this time in his 
twenties; contented enough, but entirely 
inrocent of aspirations. 


It was true that there was recently come | 


into his life a new and uncertain element. 
He had, during the winter gone, become ac- 
quainted with a young woman named Carrie 
Day, whose home was in East Harbor, but 
who had come to teach school in Fraternity 
the fall before. An occasional casual en- 
counter led to a more definite acquaintance; 
and after a succession of contacts between 
them he recognized the fact that there was 
something in her which irritated him and at 
the same time attracted him; which made 
him uneasy and discontented for no appar- 
ent reason at all. 

This young woman was a person of ex 
traordinary physical energy. She had gone 
to the university for a part of one year; but 
her restless spirit could not be contented 
there, and she undertook a normal course in 
physical training in Augusta. Her funds 
exhausted, she was now teaching school for 
a year in preparation for further study. The 
brisk régime of the normal school appealed 
to her; it had definitely affected her car- 
riage and bearing. Chan was first interested 
in her because of the manner in which she 
walked. Himself and those about him, 
when they went anywhere afoot, went at a 
slow, almost a dragging gait; a gait which 
involved the minimum of effort, yet which 
attained its end, bringing them in course of 
time to their destination without fatigue. 
But this girl walked as though walking 
were in itself a pleasure. The first time 
Chan saw her he was at Bissell’s store, and 
she came across the bridge at the foot of the 
hill and up the road past where he stood. 
At each step she planted her feet with a 
firm movement like a thrust; her arms 
swung; her chest was arched and her head 
erect as though the very air carried some 
odor which she greedily inhaled. Chan 
asked Will Belter who she was. He could 


have discovered no surer source of informa- | 
tion, for Will knew everything worth know- | 


ing, and was fond of telling all he knew. 
“She’s the new teacher,’ Will replied. 
“‘Name’s Carrie Day. She boards at Lee 
Motley’s. Lives in East Harbor. Walks 
out every Sunday afternoon and back in 
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again Fridays.” He added, in a puzzled 
tone, “I offered to give her a lift one day, 
going in, but she said as how she'd rather 
waik it, like it was fun walking.” 

*Where’s she going?” Chan asked, his 
eyes still following her as she climbed the 
hill toward the ridge 

“Going for a walx, most likely,” Will told 
him. “Scheol’s out for the day, and she 
most generally does.” 

Chan said no more; but the impression 
she had made remained with him, perplex- 
ing and provocative. On his occasional ap- 
pearances in the village he saw her again 
and again, but never spoke to her. Their 
first direct eacounter occurred one after- 
noon in November, when dusk was settling 
swiftly, the sun just dipping below the hills. 
Chan, his gun under his arm, was moving 
quietly across one of 
the low ridges above 
the cemetery, with an 
eye for partridges, 
when he crossed an old 
wood road and saw ber 
coming toward him, 
down the slight grade, 
ataawiftrun. He was 
an inconspicuous fig- 
ure, blending mto the 
shadows of a clump of 
cedars at his back, and 
she did not see him 
He stood still. watch- 
ing her approach. She 
ran so earnestly he 
thought she must be 
pursued; but no one 
eame behind her 
Then he decided she 
must have been fright- 
ened; and when she 
came within a few 
paces of where he stood, 
and discovered him, 
and dropped to a walk 
and then stopped still, 
he asked gravely, 

“ What's the matter?” 

“There's nothing 
the matter with me,’ 
she told him briskly 

“What you running 
for & 

“Why shouldn't 1?" 

Her wes as 
tonishingly crisp; her 
tones were curt to the 
point of hostiity. 

“Something scare you?” he asked. 

She laughed! in a pleasant way. 

“Oh, that what you mean? No, no; I just 
ran because | felt like running. I’ve been 
walking up toward the pond, and I thought 
perhaps I'd be late to supper at Mrs. Mot- 
ley’s, and then I felt like running. It was 
downhill, and I think’ most people like to 
run downhill 

“Il dunno as I do,” he said; and she 
seemed surprised that he should differ with 
her 

“ Espeeiaily when it’s in the woods,” she 
insisted. “it’s fun to run through the 
woods, pretending things, pretending some- 
thing's after you.” 

“You scare everything in a mile, the 
noise you make.” 

She laughed. 

“Tl almost ran over a partridge,” she con- 
feased. “‘He was scared—by the noise he 
made. But | guess I was as scared as he 
was.” 

“If you go slow and keep quiet, you can 
get right on them,” he told her. 

She glanced at his gun. 

“And shoot them?” she asked. He nod- 
ded. ‘Sneak up on them and shoot them,” 
she repeated. “Why don’t you shoot your 
chickens’?”’ 

“It's more fun shooting pa’tridge.”’ 

“Fun!” She asked abruptly, “You're 
Chan Mosser?”’ 

“Yeah,” he agreed 

“I know your father’s farm,” she told 
him accuaingly. “It's as gocd a place as 
there is in tewn, and you do less with it 
than anybody. I should think you'd stay 
at home in place of hunting little birds—-a 
man your size.” 

The sun had gone; the shadows, deep and 
colorful, lay heavily about them. He said 
nothing, weighing what she had said; and 
she moved past him and on toward the vil- 
lage without a further word. A few rods 
away he saw her again break intoarun. He 
went slowly home, profoundly disturbed, 
profoundly bewildered by this contact. 
There was an extraordinary force in her; he 
felt himself shaken out of his habitual in- 
dolent contentment 


voice 
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Thereafter, when he encountered her in 
the village, she spoke to him by name, and 
sometimes stopped to exchange a word or 
two. There was in this nothing remarkable; 
she knew everyone and was on friendly 
terms’ with everyone. Nevertheless each 
such encounter renewed and accentuated 
the first impression she had made on him. 
One day in January they met again in the 
woods. He was on snowshoes, with gun 
and hound, on his way down over the shoul- 
der of land behind his father’s pasture to- 
ward the rabbit swamp. She had come 
through from the northern road, and he 
heard the click of her snowshoes before he 
saw her, and waited for her to come in sight. 
She discovered him and lifted one hand in 
greeting and turned toward where he stood. 
The afternoon was cold, the sun obscured. 

Her cheeks flamed with 
the color produced by 
her exertions. It had 
not hitherto occurred 


He Was Free to Lie Dream: 
ing Beneath Some Old and 
Friendly Tree 


to him that she was particularly attrac- 
tive; but he thought this color beautiful. 
She wore a knitted cap pulled tight over her 
hair, and a heavy blanket coat and woolen 
skirt above her stout laced boots. 

A rabbit hung at his belt; and she 
touched its fur, white as snow, and asked, 
“Did you shoot it?” 

He nodded. The hound was baying some- 
where in the swamp and he listened to the 
sound. 

“There’s apt to be one come by down be- 
low us here,” he told her. “I want to be 
where I can get a crack at it.” 

She followed him down the slope a few 
rods. 

When he observed her movement he hesi- 
tated as though he would have objected; 
then contented himself with saying, “ You'll 
have to stand still.” 

“Why?” 

“Rabbit’ll see you.” 

“Mustn’t talk, must I?” 

“Talk low, if you got to,”’ he advised. 

She laughed crisply. 

“If I see one coming, I’ll probably scare 
it away on purpose.” 

He looked at her with a quick turn of the 
head. 

“What for?” he asked. 

“Why do you want to kill another?” 

“To eat.” 

“I’m on the rabbit's side. 
don’t see how you can eat them. 
taste.” 

“They're good, cooked the right way.” 

She made no reply to this, and he directed 
his attention once more to the swamp below 
them, eyes alert. She watched him, only 
now and then glancing down the knoll; and 


Besides, I 
I hate the 
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she was surprised to discover in his counte- 
nance something keen and ready, something 
surprisingly competent. 

By and by she asked, ‘You like this, 
don’t you?” 

He nodded, looking toward her momen- 
tarily. 

“Guess I do.” 

“‘T don’t expect you like working so well.” 

“Well, the work’s got to be done,” he 
replied. 

“That's the way most people look at it,”’ 
she agreed in that curt tone she sometimes 
used, and his ears burned and he felt his 
cheeks flush. 

This was not because she provoked him 
to any sense of guilt; it was simply his un- 
easiness at contact with a point of view to 
which he was not accustomed. In the mo- 
mentary silence he heard a sound in the 
direction toward the dog, but nearer; and 
he made a gesture with his hand, imposing 
quiet upon her. After a space his eye dis- 

covered the rabbit, 
running toward them. 
The direction of Chan’s 
gaze informed her of 
itscoming; when pres- 
ently she saw the crea- 
ture, she leaned for- 
ward and threw up her 
arms and uttered a cry 
calculated to turn the 
rabbit back. Thesmall 
beast reared on its 
haunches for an in- 
stant, curious and at- 
tentive, and Chan’s 
gunroared. Amoment 
later he had plunged 
down the slope to re- 
trieve the kicking 
game. When he looked 
toward Carrie again 
she was gone, hurrying 
away up the knoll. He 
watched her go, mak- 
ing no movement to 
pursue, utterly bewil- 
dered. 

But after this en- 
counter Chan found it 
impossible to put the 
girl long out of his 
thoughts. The result 
was that, more or less 
without volition, he 
began to seek her out; 
to make occasions 
which would bring 
them together. He 
went more often to the 
village and waited aim- 
lessly for her to ap- 
pear; he went to Lee 
Motley’s house on un- 
important errands; he 
occasionally appeared 
at the school building 
about the time her 

day’s work there was ended. If hehad been 
asked, he would have said that these meet- 
ings just happened so; that his more and 
more frequent encounters with the girl were 
accidental. But though he might himself 
fail to understand what he did, the school- 
teacher understood. She found a certain 
amusement in the situation. She was not 
unused to attention; men had found her 
attractive before, and had told her so. The 
only novel feature of this situation was that 
Chan did not tell her so. He was, in fact, 
silent and almost sullen when in her pres- 
ence; had little to say and said that little in 
a morose and unwilling fashion. She took 
delight in prodding him, in provoking and 
angering him by criticisms of himself and 
his manners and his life. The thing devel- 
oped into something like a game with her. 
She was faintly piqued because she could 
not rouse him to the point of fighting back, 
and there were times when she decided he 
was as weak and indolent as he seemed 
to be. 

But that he had some stubborn stuff in 
him was evident by the number of times he 
managed to see her, and she recognized this 
fact and was amused by it. 

“Tf he’d put as much time in on his 
father’s garden,”’ she thought, and spoke 
the thought to him, asking him flatly why 
he continued to seek her out. He denied 
that he had done so. 

“Well, you’ve been happening around 
mighty often,”’ she told him briskly. 

“You move around quite a lot your own 
self,” he told her. ‘“‘It’d be funny if we 
didn’t run into each other.” 

“You mean to say I’m trying to run into 
you?” she demanded. 
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“T dunno as there’s any reason you 
should,” he confessed. 

“Nor any reason for you to keep after 
me all the time.” 

“Well, if I was, I dunno as there’s any 
reason I shouldn’t,” he argued stubbornly. 

“What if I don’t want you to?” 

“T guess you could dodge me if you had 
a mind.” ’ 

“T don’t dodge anybody,” she said 
crisply, but felt her cheeks burn. ‘ There’s 
no reason why I should dodge. But you’ve 
got something better to do than hang around 
this schoolhouse every day; or you ought 
to have.” 

“What have I got to do?” he asked. 

“Your farming,” she retorted. ‘I guess 
there’s enough to do.” He was about to 
reply, but she stopped him. “Or if you 
haven’t anything to do, I have.” 

This particular encounter was before the 
schoolhouse door at the noon recess; she 
put a period to it by going into the building 
and shutting the door behind her, and Chan 
moved reluctantly away. 

She had come to occupy a very large 
place in his thoughts. He could not help 
puzzling about her, even though to do so 
made him restless and uncomfortable and 
ill at ease. He was grateful for one thing: 
His father had nct remarked anything un- 
usual in his movements. Dode would have 
made a lot of funny talk about it, Chan 
thought; and his face burned resentfully. 

This night after he had come to bed, while 
Dode in the other room wrote his letter to 
the insurance agent under Mrs. Mosser’s 
insistent hand, Chan thought for a little 
while about Carrie Day. He had begun to 
be able to guess what her reaction would be 
to a given state of affairs, and he thought 
she would make as much fuss as his mother 
was making over this question of the in- 
surance. Women, he decided, were always 
fretting at a man. 

The distant thunder rumbled once more 
as he drifted swiftly into sleep. 


m1 


ODE MOSSER’S stand of buildings 

stood a few rods back from the road, on 
a low knoll. The house was of the small 
single-story type most common in the com- 
munity. Its end faced the road, a seldom- 
used front door presenting a blank stare to 
passers-by, above the stone slab which 
served as doorstep and about which tall 
grasses grew to mark its disuse. The side 
esha and the kitchen door opened on the 
yarnyard, which was formed by the shed in 
line with the house and the barn at right 
angles. The great barn doors thus faced the 
road. There were no outbuildings. As is 
usual in this climate where the rigors of 
winter are a problem that must be consid- 
ered, shed and barn formed a continuous 
structure with the house; and the shed it- 
self was short, permitting the storage of a 
few cords of wood and housing the pump. 

The kitchen and the dining room were 
the heart of the house. There was a front 
parlor, with crayon portraits on the wall, an 
old tall desk at one side and an organ at the 
other. A stuffed owl sat benignly atop 
the desk, and moths had been busy about the 
roots of one of its ears, so that the tuft of 
feathers was cocked at a wise and knowing 
angle. There were two deer antlers, which 
Chan had one day picked up in the woods, 
crossed behind the owl. The kitchen ran 
clear across the house from side to side, its 
door opening on the barnyard, its window 
looking out across the lower fringe of the 
orchard and along the road. But the dining 
room and parlor were narrower, and the 
house widened out to accommodate three 
bedrooms along the side away from the 
barnyard. Dode and Mrs. Mosser slept 
just off the dining room; Chan’s room ad- 
joined theirs; and a large front chamber 
which was reached through the parlor and 
stair hall was used when guests occasionally 
stayed overnight. 

Chan’s room was small and bare. His 
bed was no more than a cot, with sagging 
springs and a mattress which had worn 
through from below, spilling its substance 
through the woven-wire springs upon the 
floor, where Mrs. Mosser swept it up piece- 
meal. The mattress was so nearly gone that 
in winter Chan needed as many blankets 
below him as above; if his windows were 
open, cold air struck at him from beneath. 

here was no closet in this small room. He 
had a walnut bureau with a marble-slab top, 
which accommodated his few but sufficient 
garments; and the suit of clothes which he 
occasionally wore on Sunday or on some 
other occasion demanding the formality 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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The woman who uses a Perfection oil range enjoys all the freedom 
of the woman who cooks with gas. 
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cooking heat as the gas stove gives. 

She endures no needless drudgery over blackened pots and pans, 
for there is no soot in Perfection’s intense heat. 

She works in a clean and comfortable kitchen, for this modern oil 
range does not smoke or smell. 

There are more than four and a half million of these women today — 
each one happy that she has banished the old fashioned coal or wood 
stove for Perfection’s year ’round satisfaction and dependability. 
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For quick warmth, whenever and wherever Styles and sizes to suit every need. For quick, abundant hot water without gas 
needed—thelmproved Perfection Oil Heater. . Your dealer will demonstrate. p get a Perfection Kerosene Water Heater. 
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The fall clothes shown here are for you young men who ‘4 
have an eye for the drape of a coat, the draw ofa vest at | 
the waistline, the easy hang of the trousers - snug at the 
waist and then free, down to the swing of cuffs For those 
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who like the all-weather topcoat - broad at the shoulders 
with an informal easy hang We putthose things into 
clothes ¢ together with fine tailoring, all-wool fabrics, and 
our label-a small thing to look for, a big thing to find 
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was hung in the closet in the front room. 
He had no washbasin, and his morning ab- 
lutions were customarily performed in the 
kitchen sink. A low rocking-chair with a 
broken rocker was of little use except as a 
target toward which he might toss his gar- 
ments when he removed them for the night. 
A single wall separated his bed from that in 
which his father and mother slept; and 
when they all went to bed at the same tirme 
he could hear them talking together, hear his 
mother’s monotonously fretful tones and his 
father’s indolent rejoinders. But when, as 
was the case this night, he went to bed be- 
fore they did, he dropped quickly to sleep 
and their conversation did not disturb him. 
Sometimes when the stock in the barn 
needed attention in the night, at calving 
time, or when a marauding skunk or fox 
alarmed the chickens, Dode was accus- 
tomed to call to his son to get up and go see 
what the matter was. 

Sometime this night Chan was wakened 
by such a summons from his father. He 
roused reluctantly, dragging his senses back 
out of the sea of sleep, and heard Dode 
shout again, “‘Hey, Chan!” 

The young man answered drowsily; and 
then as he became more fully awake, a 
flash of lightning and a simultaneous and 
terrific crack of thunder crashed upon his 
ears. 

He sat up in bed, and Dode called to him, 
“Your maw wants you should go see if the 
barn’s on fire.” 

Chan retorted sullenly, 
know if it was.” 

Lightning flashed again; thunder ex- 
ploded in a prolonged and splitting blast 
and something shook the whole structure of 
the house. Mrs. Mosser screamed; and 
Chan swung his feet to the floor, startled 
wide awake by the shock, his skin tingling, 
a curious numbness in his hands which had 
grasped the iron side of his cot. He realized 
that it was not raining. This fact made the 
furious bombardment of lightning which 
played around them the more sinister and 
threatening. He got up and went to the 
door of the room in which Dode and Mrs. 
Mosser were abed, and the floor irritated 
his bare feet. 

“This’ll stop soon as it begins to rain,’ 
he protested. 

“The barn’s hit,’’ Mrs. Mosser wailed 
querulously. ‘I know it’s hit, and afire; 
and you both too lazy to do a thing!” 

Dode said amiably and truthfully, ‘‘“Now, 
maw, you always think that.” 

“‘I can hear the cows stamping around,” 
she insisted. 

“Well, Chan, you go look,’’ Dode told 
his son, “‘to satisfy her.” 

Chan passed through their bedroom into 
the dining room, his nightshirt dangling 
about his big knees. Another lightning 
flash illumined the barnyard; he saw the 
streak of light and was momentarily blinded 
in the darkness that followed. Thunder re- 
verberated; the floor beneath his feet 
trembled and shook, and he abruptly re- 
alized that his nostrils were filled with an 
unaccustomed und pungent odor. This 
galvanized him into quicker movement. He 
unlocked the kitchen door and stepped out 
on the porch, into the warm and prickling 
air . the night. 

saw at once that there was fire in the 
bien. Smoke was purling through the mow 
window in the peak of the roof, and even 
while he looked at it this smoke was illu- 
mined from below and behind by ared glare. 
He stood for a moment, paralyzed by this 
discovery, helpless in the face of the catas- 
trophe his mother had so long predicted. 
Then was galvanized into action and leaped 
back into the house with a shout. 

“Barn’s afire!”’ he cried. 

His mother screamed again, a cry like a 
long and hopeless moan. Dode Mosser ut- 
tered an ejaculation of incredulity; asked 
questions. 

“What you 
can’t be so.”’ 

Chan was stirred by 
energy. 

“You old fool, 
hay’s caught.” 

He was jerking on his trousers, fumbling 
for his shoes. No man will willingly go 
abroad, even to fight fire, in his nightshirt. 
When he plunged back through their room, 
Mrs. Mosser was out of bed, snatching 
wildly at her garments; and Dode sat with 


“T guess we'd 


talking about, Chan? It 
an unaccustomed 


“The 


it is so!”’ he cried. 


his feet on the floor, scratching his head and 
mumbling in bewilderment. 

Chan ran out through the kitchen and 
toward the barn door. 
had been for the horse in its stall; 


His first thought 
for the 
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cows with their necks fast between the 
staves in the tie-up; for the chickens on 
their roosts. The double doors of the barn 
were drawn almost closed and smoke poured 
out between them; red smoke lit by tongues 
of flame. He could not approach them di- 
rectly, but came at them from one side and 
drew one back, and then darted across the 
opening to slide the other along on its roll- 
ers. The horse’s stali was just inside, on the 
right; he wondered that the creature was 
not screaming or fighting to be free; but no 
sound came from it, and a wall of flame ris- 
ing from hay in its manger separated them 
prevented his even attempting a rescue. 
Hay littering the floor of the barn had 
caught; there were flames everywhere in 
this end of the barn floor. He could not en- 
ter; and when he was sure of this he ran 
along the end of the barn and leaped the 
fence into the lane that led to the pasture 
and tried the door of the tie-up. Flames 
there too. The interior of the barn was al- 
ready full of fire. Still in desperate haste, 
he made his way to the rear door, found his 
entrance blocked there as well as elsewhere. 

But returning toward the barnyard, he 
passed the entrance to the stalls where the 
oxen were housed'‘under the barn floor. The 
fire had not yet reached down for them; the 
beasts were bucking awkwardly, wrenching 
at their bonds. Chan stepped in between 
them; his foot was crushed by one of their 
plunging hoofs; himself was caught between 
their side-swaying bodies. But he managed 
to free them. There was not even any 
smoke down here; only through the cracks 
in the floor he could see the fire above his 
head. The oxen backed and bolted into the 
open air; and Chan, glad of this much suc- 
cess, hurried around to the barnvard again. 

He found that his father and mother had 
come out-of-doors. Dode stood by the 
kitchen porch, watching helplessly as the 
fire increased in intensity. Mrs. Mosser sat 
on the edge of the porch, holding her knees 
with her hands and rocking and moaning. 
Chan gave them only a glance; he caught 
up a ladder that lay along beside the shed 
and set it against the eaves, and shouted to 
Dode, “Get water! We can wet down the 
shed roof!” 

“There ain’t a mite of use,’’ Dode pro- 
tested helplessly. 

His head was bare, his scant hair di- 
sheveled; and Chan perceived almost for 
the first time that his father was an old man. 
The revelation shocked him into momen- 
tary silence; then he flung off the blow. 

“Might stop it,”’ he insisted. “‘ You work 
the pump and keep filling buckets fast as 
you can.” 

He leaped in through the shed door, went 
through to the kitchen for the bucket there, 
filled it and came out and climbed to the 
shed roof and poured the water along the 
ridge near the barn. The shingles were old 
and rotten, dried from prolonged clear and 
sunny weather; they broke and crumbled 
beneath his feet. Dode made no move to 
help him; and Chan dropped to the ground 
and filied his bucket again and climbed 
again, knowing the futility of his efforts, 
yet unwilling to surrender, driven by a mad 
and fighting rage. Mrs. Mosser rocked and 
moaned on the porch, and Dode scratched 
his head and watched in stupid dismay. 
Chan continued his efforts, climbing the 
ladder with the full bucket, wetting down 
the shingles, dropping to the ground again. 

The fire in the barn—though the mow 
was almost empty at this season of the 
year—gained with astonishing and frightful 
rapidity. There was a litter everywhere 
which burned like powder; the old timbers 
were dry and easily ignited; the shingles of 
the roof smoked for a while before red 
patches appeared here and there and flames 
burst through. Abruptly the whole roof 
opened, pouring flames toward the sky like 
a great torch. Embers whirled and spun 
lazily upward in this fierce blast, drifted 
like down until they escaped from the draft, 
and then fell like rockets, sometimes ex- 
piring in the air, but more often coming 
down ablaze like brands. There was very 
little air stirring. Lightning still played; 
but the rain would not come. A burning 
brand fell in the long grass in the orchard 
and a circle of small flames widened from 
the spot in all directions. Other embers 
dropped upon the shed roof and upon the 
roof of the house; and Chan scrambled to 
and fro, emptying his bucket now upon 
these points. Sparks showered down upon 
his shoulders, charring his thin nightshirt; 
and once or twice he felt them bite into his 
flesh, and tilted the bucket over himself till 
he was wet to the skin. The heat now be- 
came more intense; the side walls of the 
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barn were burning and he could not ap- 
proach them; a skirmish line of flame began 
to creep along the roof of the shed, the fire 


broke through, filling the place with smoke 
and making it more and more difficult for 


him to get water from the pump there. 
Once he feit the ridgepole of the shed roof 
sag under him and drew back warily, watch- 
ing the treacherous fire thereafter with 
more attention. 

On one of his trips to the ground he saw 
that his mother and father had disappeared; 
gone into the house, he guessed, to save 
what they could. Dode came out, 
lugging the cream separator, which he had 
wrenched free from the kitchen floor beside 
the sink. 
the roof of the house itself, and clambered 
up there to find the shingles aflame where 
a brand had fallen unseen. His single 
bucket did not suffice to extinguish this 
blaze; when he came back with more water 
it was larger than ever, and he made a third 
trip before he was satisfied that he could not 
master this new attack. The shed by this 
time was half full of flame; he was driven 
away from the pump, into the yard, his 
bucket empty. 

Mrs. Mosser came running out of the 
house with the lantern which always hung 
in the cellar stair. She hugged it to her 
breast as though it were her dearest treas- 
ure. Dode having salvaged the cream 
separator, had exhausted his energy and 
now drew back from the heat of the flames 
to watch submissively their course of 
destruction. 


By this time neighbors began to arrive. | 


The first came afoot, from the nearest 
farms; others presently by automobile. 
They came fuil of a fury of helpfulness; and 
Luke Hills and Joe Brine triumphantly 
tumbled the old organ out of the front par- 
lor and through the front door to the roac* 
side. For a space the house was full of 
them; they ranged to and fro; they ap- 
peared with strange burdens and disap- 
peared into the house again. Chan watched 
them with a certain slow scorn; calm re- 
turned to him. He was beaten, but he was 
not routed; his thoughts had never been so 
clear as in this moment when it became 

lain the ae would go. He went quietly 
in through the kitchen and got his clothes; 
fetched tie gun from the corner of the 
dining room; opened the door into the shed 
and wondered if it would be possible to 
reach the ax, but decided against this at- 
tempt. Outside, a miscellaneous heap of 
salvaged stuff was steadily growing; but 
someone brought out the five-gallon oil can, 
prating of the danger of an explosion, and 
managed to spill the can over a part of the 
heap; and when the heat of the flames 
drove them all to a greater distance, a 
dropping brand did the rest. 

Mrs. Mosser was wailing, in a continuous 
monotone full of reproaches addressed to 
her husband and her son. Chan heard her 
scream in sudden more acute dismay and 
went slowly to her side. She had just 
remembered the letter written to the in- 
surance agent the night before; remem- 
bered there was money in it. 

“‘Tt’s on the mantel in the dining room,” 
she told them. But the dining room was 
already full of flames. 

Chan said gently, ‘It don’t matter, maw. 
That little wouldn't amount to anything.” 

Someone heard, and the word ran among 
the little throng. ‘‘ Insurance has run out,” 
they whispered to one another. This put 
the cap to the catastrophe. The insurance 
would have been of small account in any 
case. Insurance companies will not grant 
a sufficient policy on these remote farms, 
where even a small blaze is almost sure to 
mean complete destruction. Dode’s house 
and barn could not have been rebuilt for 
five thousand dollars; his insurance had 
been only twelve hundred. 

“But that would ha’ been something,’ 
Joe Brine remarked, then added philo- 
sophically, “‘Well, you might know Dode’d 
let it go.” 

The barn collapsed first; the stout tim- 
candles, then let go their 
holds; and the walls folded in onp upon the 
other, dragging down with them the end of 
the shed. The shed roof sagged in and fell, 
and a fiercer draft sucked away that end of 
the house and sluiced up through the roof. 
Chan, withdrawn to the stone wall a dozen 
rods away, watched with mild interest. He 
was hot and scorched and weary; but his 
eyes were clear and thoughtful. Now and 
then his glances shifted from the burning 
house to where his mother wrung her hands | 
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among a little group of neighbor women. | 
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Garford engineers have created a type 
of bus that offers more comfort to pas- 
sengers, more profit te operators and 
exceptional ease of operation to drivers. 

The Garford Regent Sedan Six is low 
slung on leng flexible springs. Wide 
spring centers on the rear axle reduce 
body sway. 

The six-cylinder motor is the largest 
made for bus work. There is a reserve 
of power which never need be drawn 
“pon. Handles like a pleasure car— 
smooth in operation, quick in pick-up, 
snappy in get-away. 

Interiorappointments are truly regal. 
Lieep cushioned seats, ample leg room 
and an artistry in design and decoration 
new to public motor conveyances. 

The Garford Regent Sedan Six com- 
fortably accommodates thirty people. 


In the rear is a commodious smoking 
compartment. Luggage is carried in a 
large loading well to the right of the 
chauffeur’s cab. 

Suitable for hotel, sightseeing, inter- 
urban or long haul service. 

In the phenomenal growth of motor 
bus transportation, Garford has played 
aleading role. Through long experience, 
exhaustive surveys and the facilities of 
a large, modern factory, Garford is in a 
position to supply bus operators withthe 
equipment best suited to their needs. 

Through the Garford Bus Develop- 
ment Bureau a fund of valuable infor- 
mation is available. Direct inquiries 
on all questions pertaining to bus oper- 
ation are invited. 

Address 
BUS DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
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The Garford Regent Sedan Six 


Also Made in Pay-Enter Type 

Passenger capacity — 25-30. 

Low chassis frame; 20's" from the ground. 

Overall length, 336''. Overall height, 80’. Extreme 
width, 90''. 

Body designed by bus specialists. All seats equipped 
with double deck springs and extra deep cushions; 
backs are tilted to assure comfort. Equipped with 
device to protect passengers against wind and rain. 

Deep section frame prevents body sagging—door binding. 

Long wheelbase, 220'', prevents excessive body over- 
hang at rear of axle and affords a more efficient 
distribution of passenger load. 

Long flexible springs. 

Wide spring centers on the rear axle reduce body sway. 

Six-cylinder engine, largest made for bus work 105 
horsepower, #'4"' « 54" 

Steering gear outside of frame gives a large front load- 
ing well. 

Thorough accessibility to all units 


” Four-wheel hydraulic brakes, internal type; emergency 


brakes on rear wheels 


The GARFORD MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Lima, Ohio 


Busses 15 to 35 Passengers 
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FOR 


Beginning in 1902 Garford is now among the eight 
companies manufacturing 78% of the bona-fide trucks 


TOMORROW’S 


Trucks | to7% Tons 
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He saw his father, shoulders more drooping 
than ever, leaning limply against the old 
elm tree by the road. An old man, no doubt 
of that now. No one, seeing him, could 
doubt that his years were heavy upon him. 
There had always been in Dode a spark, a 
certain resolute good humor,. which re- 
deemed him and made him seem younger 
and bolder than he was. But this was dead 
now. Chan nodded his head with under- 
standing. He was glad no one observed 
him, glad no one came to condole with him. 
He felt, somewhat to his own surprise, no 
need for sympathy. There had been, in his 
brief and single-handed fight against the fire, 
a stimulating and intoxicating delight. De- 
feat had not crushed him as this catastrophe 
had crushed his father. He felt, so far as 
himself was concerned, no sorrow now; but 
he thought abstractly that it was hard on 
his mother and on his father. 

“* Maw’s always kind of looked for it, and 
now it’s happened,” he reminded himself; 
and smiled a little, thinking that she would 
presently triumph in this confirmation of 
her fears. She had been right, after all. 
“Won't let paw forget it long as he lives,” 
Chan thought, and smiled again. 

He looked upward, where the sky was ob- 
scured by clouds. The lightning had passed 
on; he could see the play of it across the 
hills to the eastward; and he wondered if it 
would strike destruction elsewhere as well 
as here. Even now it did not rain; but 
there was a moist breath in the air and a 
cool odor on the wind which now stirred 
more briskly; and Chan thought it must 
have rained near by. A hard rain here 
might have saved the house, he told him- 
self; but felt no resentment at the fate that 
had ruled otherwise. 

New people came to watch the last stages 
of the destruction of his home; and among 
them he saw Lee Motley, who had driven 
over in his car; and Carrie Day and Mrs. 
Motley were with him. Chan was himself 
somewhat withdrawn from the others, shad- 
owed by the trunk of a tree half between 
him and the fire. He watched the girl, 
wondering what she would say and do. She 
went, he saw, to his mother’s side; and the 
two talked together for a moment. Then 
Carrie moved to where his father stood, and 
her eyes turned this way and that, as though 
she were looking for someone. For him, 
perhaps? She asked Dode some question, 
and Dode looked idly this way and that and 
replied with a shake of his head. Chan 
could imagine his reply. 

“‘He’s here somewheres. 
ago.” 

The girl continued her search, moving to 
and fro among the little groups, eyes alert. 
Chan forgot the fire in watching her, wait- 
ing for her to discover him, wondering what 
she would do when she saw him sitting here. 
Then a sweep of her eyes led her glance to 
where he sat, and she came toward him, 
with that swift and purposeful walk which 
had first attracted his attention to her. He 
did not move as she approached; she came 
within two paces of where he sat, and 
paused, and then took a nearer step and ex- 
tended her hand and said swiftly, ‘I’m 
right sorzy, Chan.” 

He nodded. 

“Much obliged,” he replied. 

She looked at him attentively. 

“You're all wet.” 

‘Yeah.’ 

“You ought to have a coat on. 
y ou get wet? 

“Poured water on myself to put the 
sparks out.’’ He indicated a charred spot 
on the breast of his shirt. 

“Did you get burned any?”’ 

“Just singed a little.” 

She saw, on the wall where he had laid 
them, his garments; his best suit; his 
heavy flannel shirt; his blanket coat. 

“Put this on,” she bade, and lifted the 
coat and gave it to him; and he obeyed, 
finding a certain pleasure in this obedience. 

“T suppose you couldn’t do much,” she 
remarked, looking toward the house again. 

“‘Couldn’t seem to,”’ he agreed. 

“Your mother’s—feeling mighty bad.” 

**Guess so.” 

“But your father don’t seem to mind.” 

“He looks kind of old,”” Chan remarked 
thoughtfully; and she swung to study Dode 
from this distance, and agreed with a nod. 

“It’s harder for them,”’ she assented. 

They saw that the fire was beginning to 
die. The house was now no more than a 
shell, the walls still standing, but the roof 
and floors already fallen. By and by one 
wall toppled outward, tearing loose from 
the others; and as though weary, sagged 


Was a while 


How did 


ene the ground. The cellar hole was a pit 
full of fire. 

It began, abruptly, to rain; and at once 
the group of spectators broke and moved to 
and fro and sought shelter here and there. 
Lee Motley was talking to Dode; Mrs. 
Motley was with Chan’s mother. Lee 
looked around now and discovered Chan 
and the girl and came toward them 

“T thought you folks could come over to 
my house,” he said. ‘ We got lots of room.” 

“You take maw and paw,” Chan sug- 
gested after a moment. 
and watch things here.” 

“No danger of its spreading, with it rain- 
ing,” Lee urged. 

“T’ll stay around,” 

Motley nodded. 

“All right,” he assented; then spoke to 
the girl. ‘‘We’re going along,”’ he said. 

“You want any company?” she asked 
Chan. 

He considered this. 

“You'll get wet, he decided. “ You bet- 
ter go along.” 

The last mall fell. Out of the glowing pit 
rose the chimney, stark and ridiculously 
thin and naked. A thread of smoke sucked 
in through the bottom of the flue and came 
out at the top as though in mockery. Chan 
saw his father and mother get into Motley’s 
ear. Carrie Day still stood irresolutely near 
him, as though she wished to bring him 
some comfort. Motley returned to them. 

“You might as well come along with us, 
Chan,” he urged. 

She seconded this. 

“You better come,” she told him. ‘You'll 
catch cold, wet this way. It’s raining too.” 

He was a little weary; and there was, 
after all, nothing he could do. He remem- 
bered the oxen; but they would not go far. 
So he lifted himself from the wall and gath- 
ered up his gun and his other belongings and 
went with Lee toward the car. They packed 
themselves in and Lee started the engine 
and swung along the homeward road. 

No one spoke. Silence rode with them. 
But the question in the mind of each one of 
them was the same. The question: What 
were they going to do? 


Chan insisted. 


iv 


tbe E MOTLEY’S car was not a big one. 
It was supposed to accommodate five 
persons, but six were crowded in it now. 
Mrs. Motley sat with her husband on the 
front seat, and she had taken on her knees 
Chan’s clothirg and some few articles of 
apparel which Mrs. Mosser had saved. 
Chan and his father sat on the seat in the 
rear, Mrs. Mosser crushed between them; 
and Carrie Day half sat, half leaned against 
the door of the car, a part of her weight rest- 
ing upon Chan’s knee. His mother by hisside 
trembled and shuddered so that her tremors 
were communicated to his own body; be- 
yond her Dode Mosser slumped submis- 
sively, his head drooping. Chan was 
conscious of Carrie’s weight upon his knee. 
He found it faintly burdensome, since it 
cramped one of his legs into an uncomfort- 
able posture; but he made no attempt to 
shift his position, endured the discomfort 
in a sort of fear. If he spoke or tried to 
move his leg she might have changed her 
position, and he was painfully content that 
she should be where she was. The rain 
rippled upon the taut top of the car and 
slashed against the curtains. Drops of 
water crept in between them; but Chan, 
though they wetted him, was unconscious 
of the fact. He was already wet; but even 
if this had not been the case, his senses were 
so stunned that he might not have felt the 
water. If Carrie had not been sitting upon 
his knee, his thoughts would have been | 
orderly and cool. Her presence created in | 
him a vague turmoil. Once a bump in the 

road threw her back against his chest, and 
he sat rigidly, not moving a finger, until 
she resumed her former posture. After a 
time she spoke, made some idle remark; 

and this broke the spell which held Motley 

and his wife, so that Mrs. Motley twisted 
in her seat to talk to Chan’s mother. But 
Mrs. Mosser was inarticulate and Chan | 
and his father sat in silence. 

By the time they reached the Motley | 
farm the rain had become a downpour, and | 
Lee drove the car alongside the kitchen | 
porch so that they might step directly into | 
its shelter. Carrie was the first to alight; 
she helped Mrs. Motley out; Mrs. Mane | 
climbed over Chan's legs and Chan and his 
father followed. Lee drove the car into the 
smali portable garage across the barnyard 
and came back to the house, where Mrs. 
Motley had already let them into the 
kitchen. He built a fire in the stove. 
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Firsts 


Safe from skids—safe from tire 
troubles—safe from excessive 
tire costs. Safety Firsts made in 
Balloons, Low Pressure Over- 
size and Standard Size Cords. 
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Put one on 
your Car 









You will do it sooner 
or later when you 
know how much more 
powerful it will make 
your motor. 


ere will be 
one on every Car, 


by reason of the big savings in 
vil, gas and up-keep brought 
about by the Allen Shutter Front. 
“It is quickly attached, has .no 
working parts to get out of order, 
and is beautifully finished in Black 
Japan enamel. 

The motor works best when it is 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Do us ali good to have a cup of coffee,” 
he suggested, and Mrs. Mosser huddled 
closer to the stove as the flames roared 
comfortingly. 

Chan thought with a curious detachment 
that fire was a good thing in its place, all 
right. He was beginning to be chilled, and 
Carrie Day made him go into her bedroom 
and change his clothes. She fussed over 
him, he thought, in a way that was at once 
irritating and pleasant. 

When he returned to the kitchen, his 
mother and father sat by the stove as 
though the night’s disaster had driven all 
the heat of life out of their bodies, and Mrs. 
Motley was pouring hot coffee into cups. 
She was full of conversation; full of ques- 
tions and effusive sympathy none the less 
genuine 

But Lee said slowly, “They don’t feel 
like talking tonight, mom. Guess we better 
all get to bed.” 

“You folks can have the front room,” 
Mrs. Motley told them. “The bed’s all 
made up in there. I guess Chan can sleep 
on the couch in the dining room.” 

“T’ll make it up for him,”’ Carrie offered. 
“I know where the sheets are.” 

Chan himself objected to this. 

“Don’t you,” he protested. “I kind of 
figured I’d go out in the barn. I'll prob'ly 
be up early, and there ain’t any sense in 
waking the whole of you.” 

“You can’t sleep in the barn!”’ Carrie 
protested; but he quietly insisted, settled 
the controversy by taking himself out-of- 
doors. So much talk bothered him; and 
the abject depression which had over- 
whelmed his father, and his mother’s sor- 
rowful and moaning ejaculations were more 
than he could endure. He left the Motleys 
and Carrie Day solicitously herding his 
father and mother toward the front room, 
guiding them like babies; and he was full 
of sick sorrow and pity. A thing like this 
was a pretty hard knock for his father, and 
his mother too. Apt to take the pith out 
of them, he thought. His father was an old 
man and the farm was all the living he had. 
Not much he could do now. 

But Chan was too weary to speculate 
for long upon the future. Dry clothes had 
made him sleepy. He went through the 
shed into the barn, with the lantern Motley 
had given him; and in the barn pulled 
down some hay into a heap by the end of 
the tie-up and made himself comfortable 
upon it. He had no idea what time of 
night it was; it had not occurred to him to 
ask and he possessed no watch; but by the 
stirring of the chickens in the lean-to hen- 
house he thought it must be toward dawn. 
It was warm; he would need no blankets. 
He relaxed wearily, half buried in the dusty 
hay left over from the summer before; and 
after a little while he fell asleep and slept 
until the increasing light woke him, and he 
sat up to discover that it was almost sun- 
rise and that the skies were clear. The 
night’s rain had washed the earth, the 
world was green and bright and refreshed. 
He stood up, a little cramped and stiff, and 
stretched himself, and went out through 
the wide barn doors. No one was astir in the 
house; and after a little hesitation, he struck 
down toward the road and turned toward 
where his home had been. The distance 
was considerable; but he walked swiftly, 
finding it pleasant to be abroad in the early 
morning. Things were growing fast this 
morning; he could almost see the spring of 
life in the bushes beside the road and in the 
grass across the meadows, There were birds 
everywhere; they chittered and sang on 
both sides of the road, in sprightly and 
reassuring tones. 

As he approached the knoll where his 
home had stood he saw the stark chimney 
against the sky, and a thin cloud of white 
smoke like steam arose from the embers. 
He went steadily forward, and presently 
left the road and turned into what had 
been the barnyard and stopped by the rim 
of the cellar hole. The very grass about 
where the house had stood was scorched 
and charred. Here and there black circles 
in it showed where an ember had fallen, 
sending out a creeping ring of flames as a 
stone sends widening ripples across a pool. 
The cellar hele was filled with a jumble of 
ashes, half-burned timbers and objects 
which had in greater or less degree survived 
the fire. Chan recognized the spiral coil of 
the frame of an old hoop skirt, which he 
remembered having seen under the attic 
eaves, now dangling from a projection of 
the cellar wall. A flatiron lay half buried in 
ashes on one of the slab steps of what had 
been the bulkhead stairs. The kitchen 
stove stood erect where it had fallen into 
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the cellar, one corner sagging where a leg 
had broken off. Beside it a piece of stove- 
pipe had been crushed flat by the weight of 
a timber which had later burned to ash; 
the flattened pipe served now to bear the 
imprint of a heavy foot which had de- 
scended upon it, then passed carelessly on 
its way. The marble slab which had ese 
on Chan’s bureau had cracked in the heat; 
but one end, washed white by the rain, 
reared itself out of the embers like a tomb- 
stone. Outside the cellar hole, where the 
collapsing walls had thrown them, lay here 
and there window sashes te which tri- 
angular fragments of glass still clung. Chan, 
his eyes wandering from one object to 
another, decided that many of these things 
right be put to use if a man were careful. 

Phe ruins of the barn were more depress- 
ing. There the horse had been caught, and 
the cows, and most of the chickens. A few 
of the fowls had escaped; they busied 
themselves here and there about the barn- 
yard, intent upon the discovery of some- 
thing to eat, ignoring the ruins. He thought 
that was about as much sense as a hen had, 
and then smiled at himself for the thought. 
After all, the chickens had to eat; just as 
he and his father and mother would have 
to eat. Even though their home was 
burned, their lives must go on. Food, 
shelter, clothing; these must be found. The 
chickens would find enough to eat; but 
Chan thought they might need shelter. He 
considered this matter, and chose three or 
four boards from a pile of old lumber by 
the fence that ran along the lane, and leaned 
them against the fence in such a manner 
that the birds could find protection against 
a possible shower. He avoided going near 
the ruins of the barn again. They depressed 
him. He had known the old horse so 
intimately; the cows had been individuals 
to him. The oxen, he remembered, had 
escaped; and he went to seaich for them, 
up through the pasture, and found the 
beasts and drove them into the lane, putting 
up the bars to pen them there. There was 
water in a depression in the lane, and 
enough grass grew along the wall for them 
to feed upon. He did these small things 
with an interest that had never before 
attached to the tasks of life; put into them 
a certain energy not usual in him. He 
found himself, without conscious decision, 
nevertheless laying out a program for him- 
self, planning what he meant to do. But 
there was no more he could do just now, 
and he began to be hungry, even as the 
chickens were hungry, so he turned along 
the road toward Motley’s again. 

When he got there he found they had 
finished breakfast and Carrie Day had 
gone to the village. School must keep, no 
matter what else intervened. 

“She hated to go,’ Mrs. Motley told 
him. “But there wasn’t a thing she could 
do here, and this is the last week of school.” 

She set out food for him. Eggs and fried 
salt pork and fresh biscuits and butter and 
coffee rich with cream. While he ate, she 
washed dishes. Mrs. Mosser did not offer 
to help. Chan’s mother seemed to be 
paralyzed by the completeness of the catas- 
trophe. She and Dode were sitting in the 
dining room, and Chan heard their oc- 
casional low tones as they talked together. 
Lee came in from the barn and went into 
the dining room to talk with Chan’s father, 
and Chan heard his mother say, ‘ Dode let 
the insurance run out, spite of all I could 
ever say to him.” 

She seemed, Chan thought, to derive a 
faint satisfaction from this fact. He finished 
his breakfast and rose and stood in the 
doorway, watching them and listening. 
Dode sought to defend himself. 

“Wouldn't be any good if I had it, that 
little,” he protested weakly. 

“It'd be something,” she reminded him. 
“There ain’t a thing now.” 

Chan thought this curiously shameless, 
as though she confessed their nakedness to 
the world. 

“Building costs like time now,”’ Lee re- 
marked. “I dunno how a man can rebuild 
if his place does burn.” 

“You can’t get insurance to cover it,’’ 
Mrs. Motley agreed. “‘Less’n you're will- 
ing to pay more than taxes for it. If we 
was to burn out we'd just have to go to 
town to live, I expect.” 

“IT had some money in my bureau,” Mrs. 
Mosser confessed. “But I clean forgot it, 
with the barn afire and all.” 

“It’s hard enough to make anything out 
of a farm, anyway,” Motley remarked. 

“A man can’t,” Dode affirmed. “He 
can get along, but that’s "bout all. Work 
hisself to the bone trying.” 
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“TI dunno what we’re going to do,” 
Chan’s mother said wearily. 

Chan, in the doorway, his big shoulder 
resting against the frame, listened with a 
vague and fretful impatience. No sense in 
talking, he thought. There was work that 
had to be done and they might as well be 
getting about it. 

“Maria and me been talking it over,” 
Dode remarked. ‘But talk don’t git any- 
where.” 

“Cost you like time to build again,” 
Motley said for the second time. 

“We can’t bear to think of your moving 
away,’ Mrs. Motley told them. “I dunno 
what we'd do without you. So many folks 
have gone, and going all the time.” 

“T’ve thought some lately we’d have to 
go our own selves,” Lee confessed. ‘‘Me 
being sick has put me back, and I got more 
land than I can handle alone. If I can get 
a chance tosell back Marshall’s Meadows to 
the Dillards, now Leon’s come home ‘ 

“Folks do better in town, seems like,” 
his wife reminded them. “And you can 
rent a place right reasonable, they say.” 

“TI was talking to Rotch last week,” 
Dode said dully. “‘He says they’re taking 
on men at the mill. Never did think I 
might be looking for a job there myself 
some day.” 

Chan’s impatience burst from him. 

“You got work enough to do at home,” 
he protested. “I was over there this morn- 
ing. There’s enough to keep us busy.” 

They all looked at him, in such surprise 
that he flushed with slow anger. Dode 
shook his head. 

“Ain’t nothing we can do there,” he 
replied. 

“Do anything that has to be done,” 
Chan told him vigorously. His voice be- 
came like a plea. Trouble is this has hit 
you hard, paw. You'll feel more like things 
in a day or two.” 

“IT had enough of farming anyhow, I 
uess,’’ Dode told him. ‘I’m getting old, 
‘han. Work’s too blamed hard for me.”’ 

“You'll feel all right by and by,”’ Chan 
urged; appealed to his mother. ‘Maw, 
you talk to him. It ain’t no way, to give in 
and say you're licked—this way.” 

“T reckon you can do better in town, 
Chan,” his mother told him. “There ain’t 
nothing in the country for a boy now’days.”’ 

“You think I’m going to work in the 
mill, you’re mighty wrong,’’ Chan cried. 

“Yo’re like your paw. Never was much 
of a hand at working,”’ she told him in mild 
reproach. 

“T dunno why a man should take it on 
himself to work a farm around here when 
there ain’t anything to keep him,” Motley 
suggested. ‘“’Course, long as it’s a 
living 2 
“Folks keep going to town,”” Mrs. Motley 
agreed. ‘And you can’t hardly blame 
them. I did hear Joe Chase got him a job 
driving a delivery wagon at eighteen dollars 
a week down in Camden. And Mrs. Chase 
gets two dollars a day working out areund. 
They’re doing right well. Losing their 
farm up on the ridge was kind of a blessing 
to them, seems like.”’ 

Chan said gropingly, ‘‘That’s the way 
it always is. Soon as things get hard, 
folks skip away to town where they can 
take it easy.” 

“You never was one that liked things 
hard,” his mother reminded him again. 

He flamed at them angrily. 

“‘T never see any sense in it,’’ he replied. 
‘“‘We always had a-plenty. Always got 
along. And we never did a thing right, 
anyway. Just got along. What was the 
sense in working all the time? It didn’t 
get you anywhere. But I ain’t going to be 
licked this easy, and I don’t aim to go 
driving a delivery wagon, for all of Joe 
Chase.” 


Dode said dully, “‘ No sense in making a 
fool out of yourself, Chan.” 

The boy urged helplessly, ‘‘ You'll feel 
different by tomorrow, paw. Thing is, 
you're all knocked to pieces now, coming on 
you so sudden this way. You ain't rightly 
waked up yet.” 

“Sometimes it takes a thing like this,” 
Dode argued. ‘I guess I’d done better to 
go to town twenty years ago. Couldn’t ha’ 
been any worse off now. Anyways, I’m 
too old to start in ali over again out here 
now, Chan.” 

“You'd have to start in all over in town.” 

“A man can git a job,” Dode insisted; 
“enough to live on anyway.” 

“ And it’d cost like time to rebuild again,” 
Motley said once more. This fact, so in- 
escapable and so conclusive, came upon 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
them with constantly more crushing force. 
It would cost, cost heavily. And there was 
no money at hand. 

“You don’t have to decide right off,’’ 
Chan argued. “ There’s time.” 

E ‘We got to live,”” Mrs. Mosser reminded 
nim, 

And in the end he was silenced. There 
was, after all, an inevitable truth in what 
they said. The whole structure of their 
lives was shattered. They were homeless; 
they were become vagabonds, foot-loose 
upon the earth. Their roots had been torn 
out of the soil to which they had clung and 
the task of regaining a foothold was too 
great for them. Dode was old and his spirit 
lacked that bold resolution which only 
youth can maintain. Heand Chan’s mother 
had surrendered at the first blow; found a 
certain balm in their own helplessness; 
found a deep relief in submitting to this 
buffet from the hands of fate and accepting 
the easy way that lay open to them. To 
rebuild the farmhouse would be to begin at 
the beginning again, to go pioneering; and 
if there was pioneering stock in Dode 
Mosser, it had long since run thin. Further- 
more, he was not bred to the land; his 
father had been a rover, working now and 
then on the Fox Islands, now at Frankfort, 
now at Stonington, or wherever his trade 
took him. Dode had been a farmer for 
nearly thirty years; but he had lived upon 
the land, not with it. He had been a para- 
site, never a part of his own soil. In Chan 
there was, however, some of the old Freel 
blood. It had manifested itself until now 
principally in his love for being abroad, for 
roving through the woods or along the 
brooks, for simply being out-of-doors. But 
the thought that these things were to be 
erg away from him was suddenly intoler- 
able. 

So, though now he was forced to give 
over his attempt to constrain his father and 
mother, his own resolution was not impaired. 

Carrie Day came home at dinnertime and 
had some report of the conversation of the 
morning from Mrs. Motley. 

“They’re going to East Harbor,” she 
told the girl. ‘“‘Dode can get a job there, 
and they'll get along.” 

Carrie’s eyes were full of scorn. 

‘What’ 8 Chan going to do?” she asked 
quickly. “Go along to town?” 

‘I guess so,”” Mrs. Motley agreed. “He 
don’t want to. .He’s trying to talk them 
into staying and building again, and all. 
He’s young, you know. There ain’t a mite 
of sense in their trying that, the way things 
are. He'll go along with them, I guess, 
when the time comes.” 

The girl turned away, her lips compressed ; 
but after dinner she spoke to Chan and led 
him out-of-doors and asked him what he 
meant to do. He did not answer her at 
once. His eyes were morose and angry. 

*“You going to run away and give up, are 
you?” she demanded. 

He shook his head at last. 

“Why, ng,” he said; “no. I kind of 
figured I’d stay around and see if I couldn’t 
manage some way; see if there ain’t some- 
thing I can do.” 

Her face glowed with delight; but for a 
moment she did not speak, faintly abashed 
before him. 

Then impulsively extended her hand and 
gripped his and said sharply, “I'll bet you 
can manage, Chan. I want tosee you doit.” 

He was a little surprised at her warmth; 
found an astonishing comfort and reassur- 
ance in the pressure of her hand. 

But all he said was, “‘I guess I can.” 


Vv 


HE summer seemed to Chan astonish- 

ingly short. His days were full and 
passed swiftly, and his slumbers were so 
sound that his nights dropped out of his 
life. He was in the throes of his first pas- 
sion; a cold and reasoning passion, born in 
those hours after he gave up the fight to 
save his father’s house and sat as a calm 
spectator at its complete destruction. His 
was a passion of resistance against the forces 
of calamity; he fought a fight in which 
each day saw some small gain, and in which 
each small gain was a major triumph, 
filling his breast with pride. 

Fraternity watched him with a certain 
uncomprehending wonder. Men who till 
these remote farms learn fortitude and 
patience and industry; but they also learn 
submission; learn that it is sometimes 
easier to surrender than to struggle; learn 
that when one has accepted defeat the pain 
ceases. To such men the destruction of the 
nest of buildings which is the center of their 


existence terminates that existence as defi- 
nitely as death. For all practical purposes 
they do in fact die, and the land that knew 
them knows them no more. What further 
life remains to them is lived in other places 
and in new surroundings, removed from 
those to which they have been accustomed. 

But Chan did not surrender. Dode 
Mosser and Chan’s mother went to East 
Harbor and Dode found work there; they 
lived for a week or two with one of Mrs. 
Mosser’s sisters, and then rented two rooms 
in another house and moved their few be- 
longings into them. At the end of the 
month they had fitted themselves into this 
new existence. Mrs. Mosser found herself 
with little or nothing to do save to fret at 
idleness as all her life she had fretted at 
work, Even in Mode the outward change 
was slight. His shoulders drooped no more 
than formerly; but his face became weary 
and humble, and it was remarked that he 
no longer found humor in life, and that he 
never made anybody laugh. 

Chan, driven by a relentless fury of 
activity, almost forgot the existence of his 
father and mother. He had begun single- 
handed the task of cleari away the 
wreckage where the house had stood. The 
yoked oxen were his only helpers. They 
dragged to remote places the carcasses of 
the other stock destroyed in the fire; and 
afterward their strength tugged the heavier 
timbers, not sufficiently burned to be use- 
less, out of the litter of charred wood and 
ashes to a spot in the fringe of the orchard. 
Then Chan combed the stuff that remained, 
saving whatever might be saved, picking u 
here and there those metal objects which 
had defied the fire or escaped its most in- 
tense heat. In the end he called fire itself to 
be his helper again, and burned to a fine 
ash all the useless wreckage which cumbered 
the spot. 

There was left the cellar hole, smoked 
and sooty, and the stone walls which had 
served as foundations beneath the heavy 
timbers of the barn. With some of the 
salvaged timbers, Chan constructed against 
one of these walls the frame of a shelter for 
the oxen and covered it with old boards 
from the pile of lumber that had lain along 
the fence, so that it would shed any but the 
heaviest rain. The kitchen stove, pre- 
cariously put together, he set up in what 
had been the stall where the oxen were 
housed. Stone foundation walls inclosed it 
on three sides. He made at first a rude 
shelter here for himself, and later felied a 
tree or two in the woods above the pasture 
and dragged their great trunks behind the 
lumbering oxen to Joe Brine’s steam miil 
and had them sawed into wide boards. 
These boards made his roof and a wall at 
the open end of the stall. Within, he man- 
aged a bunk for himself, and thereafter was 
able to sleep at the farm and thus avoid the 
wasted time and energy involved i in walking 
to Lee Motley’s and back again night and 
morning. 

He did not, in these labors, lose sight of 
the fact that the farm must be kept up. So, 
working always in a desperate fury of haste, 
he cultivated the garden and even extended 
it, putting in potatoes and squash and beets 
and corn. The few remaining fowls sup- 
plied him with eggs; and now and then he 
killed one of the less productive birds and 
ate it. One day in the orchard he saw with 
satisfaction that the apples had set well and 
would be plentiful. In the early summer 
the hay ripened; and since there was no 
mow in which he could store it, he cut and 
stacked the stuff near the ruins of the barn, 
where the oxen could come at it in the winter 
that was ahead. 

By the middle of July he had not only his 
animals and his chickens under shelter but 
himself; his garden was in train; it gave 
him all he needed to eat; his haying was 
almost done; and he was able to address 
himself to the task of making more satis- 
factory preparations for the winter. To do- 
this, he decided, meant not only warm 
quarters for the oxen and the chickens but 
meant that he must at least begin the task 
of rebuilding the house. With this in mind, 
he went into the woodlot and felled trees, 
day after day, lopping off the limbs and 
roughly squaring some of the trunks, leav- 
ing them to dry out where they had fallen. 
He worked for the most part alone. Once 
or twice Chet McAusland helped him for a 
day or two; young Dan Bissell and Andy 
Wattles and Joe Suter all found time to put 
in an occasionai hour at the end of the day. 
But usually Chan was alone, working with 
a cold ferocity seldom seen in Fraternity. 
He had thrown off the manner of his neigh- 
bors. When they felled a tree it was with 
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slow, accurate strokes, neatly placed, doing 
the work with a minimum of effort; but 
when Chan attacked the trunk of a tall 
spruce it was like the opening of a duel; 
he swung his ax as though it were a sword, 
nor took any breathing space until the tree 
trembled and shudde and swept in a 
wide are to its fall. His labors were work- 
ing a change in him; he had lost his indolent 
and idle demeanor. His quiet eyes were 
now become steady and hard; and his 
shoulders, which had been beginning to sag 
like those of his father, were broadening 
and thickening. Day by day an insidious 
weariness weakened his limbs; but day by 
day he ignored it until at last the enemy 
ceased to attack him. He became almost 
literally tireless. He woke at first dawn, 
and made a swift fire and breakfasted and 
was about his tasks before the sun had 
risen; he gave over at night only when it 
was too dark for him to see what he was 
about. 

Early in August he began to drag some of 
his squared timbers down across the pas- 
ture and stack them near the cellar hole, 
putting bits of wood between them so that 
air might circulate to hasten the drying 
process. At night, when he could not see to 
work elsewhere, he lighted a lantern and 
repaired the walls of the cellar, chinking 
the crevices, readjusting a great stone here 
and there so that the walls would serve as 
foundations once more and support the 
weight of the structure he meant to erect. 
He decided after some inspection that the 
chimney, still standing, might be made to 
serve for his present needs. Here and there 
a brick had tumbled out, and he replaced 
these; the upper half had a cant to the 
westward, and he knocked it off and put a 
new cap on the flue. His plan was to build 
this summer a single room that would oc- 
cupy the ce formerly occupied by the 
kitchen. The chimney would form a part 
of the west wall, or rather would rise 
against the west wall. Next year he could 
add on in that direction; but a single room 
would serve him now. 

Before his plans had progressed to the 
point of laying th sills, however, he decided 
that the pump must be included in his 
structure so that frost would not cut off 
his supply of water. 

But the pump had been twisted and 
ruined by the fire, and he would have to 
have a new one, and would need cement 
with which to mix concrete for a fresh cap 
on the well. This meant money. The fact 
that he had no cash at all had not at first 
disturbed him. Will Bissell gave him credit 
at the store for sugar and flour and coffee 
and salt. He had been able to fit a new 
handle to the head of his father’s ax, and to 
the hammer; Bissell let him have a few 
pounds of nails. He borrowed from his 
neighbors a mowing machine or a rake when 
he needed it for the haying. The logs he 
took to be sawed paid for themselves, a 
certain proportion of the resultant lumber 
compensating Joe Brine for the work done 
by the mill. But to buy a pump demanded 
cash; and to get it, resenting the delay, 
Chan went to work on the road for a week, 
worked almost double hours, and with the 
money made the first payment on the 
yump, so that Will Bissell’s truck brought 
it from East Harbor, and Chan set it trium- 
phantly in place in the well, and cemented 
it in. 

Chan was no carpenter; but he had that 
familiarity with tools whic h any man living 
an existence as self-contained as that of a 
farmer must acquire. He was a good axman, 
and his ax served to square the timbers for 
his sills. They were not thoroughly dried 
out; he had to accept that fact. They 
could be leveled another year, when they 
had taken final form and line. He borrowed 
a ship auger and fitted the corners of his 
sills together and pegged them with oak 
pegs, forming a rectangle around the cellar 
at the end where the kitchen had stood. An 
extension included the pump. Then he 
began the difficult task of framing his 
structure, with lumber freshly sawed from 
the still-green pine and spruce. 

Will Belter came one day to watch him at 
this stage of the work; and he commented 
on the fact that Chan was using heavy 
stuff, six-by-six timbers at the corners 
where lighter stock might have served. 

“Looks like you're wasting lumber,” 

“Just as wee put it up 
with two-by-fours, and it would do all 
right.” 

Chan shook his head stubbornly. 

“TI ain’t just building to have it fall 
down,” he replied. ‘I aim to add on, an- 
other year. What I do now has got to stay.” 
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“Do you well enough till you can hire a 
house built right,” Belter urged, 

“1 don’t aim to do any hiring,”’ Chan 
told him. “I'm going to need al! the money 
I git hold of.” 

So he persisted in his course, set the heavy 
= i solidly and bound them with a 
plate. The roof presented difficulties. Even- 
tually he made a pattern out of light stuff, 
and from this pattern sawed his rafters. He 
had advice again at this stage. 

“Put on a one-way roof,” they told him. 
aed to put on and just ss good,” But 

replied as he had replied to Be iter. 

et ll be adding on next year,” he said. 

“Then the roof would have to be took 
down and changed. No sense of that.” 

His rafters were not well fitted and he 
wasted a certain quantity of lumber and a 
good deal of time he could il! spare in the 
attempt to bring them to perfection. He 
never attained this end; but he did man- 
age a ridgepole that was level, and his roof 
timbers were stout and strong. On the day 
when he nailed boards across the rafters he 
got a thrill of pride at seeing his handiwork 
assume shape and form. 

He had been in such impatience to see a 
roof atop his structure that he had not yet 
set the studs; and when, the roof in place, 
he attempted to do so, he at once encoun- 
tered a difficulty. The weight of the roof 
had caused the plate to sag in the middle; 
studs cut a uniform length could not be 
forced under it. This mishap becarne known 
and occasioned amusement among the men 
who occasionally stopped te watch him ut 
work, He was forced to borrow a jack and 
laboriously lift the plate before putting 
each stud in place; but in spite of the jests 
that were made at his expense, he persisted, 
till in the end the thing was done. 

The problem of sheathing and inclosing 
his structure was a difficult one. Siding or 
matched boards were out of the question. 


. They would have to be bought in East Har- 


bor, and Chan had no money for such pur- 
chases. His lumber, sawed at Joe Brine’s 

mill from his own logs, was still green and 
would inevitably shrink; so that if he 
simply boarded up the sides of his house, 
the drying wood would leave cracks be- 
tween the boards. He met this problem by 
laying his siding weatherboard style, each 
plank overlapping the one below for an 
inch or more. The result was almost. ex- 
travagantly rude in appearance, and it 
would not boon out the wind. But it would 
shed rain and keep the interier dry 

The matter of windows and doors had 
been in his mind from the beginning and 
had seemed for a time to present an in- 
superable obstacle. It was Jim Saladine 
who suggested the expedient he at last 
adopted. 

“The old Brant place,” he reminded 
Chan, “over on the back road past the 
swamp. There’s a house in there going to 
pieces. I guess you could fix it to take what 
you need. 

Chan acted upon this suggestion at once. 
The Brant place had been abandoned for 
half a dozen years, and no one would ever 
live there again. Young John Evered had 
bought it for the sake of the hay the farm 
would cut, and Chan went to him with his 
proposal. 

“T can’t pay you ag Sage now,” he con- 

. “But I can and by. And a 
couple of mane and Lens is ail I need.” 

Evered nodded. 

“You just take what you want,” he di- 
rected. “The old place is just crumbling 
and falling down. he things ain't worth a 
thing to me.’ 

‘I'd ruthen pay, or fix to pay,”’ Chan 
insisted; and Evered accepted this arrange- 
ment and named a tentative figure, ridic 
ulously low, yet high enough to satisfy 
Chan’s pride. 

Chan set one window on each side of his 
house. He set them horizontal instead of 
perpendicular, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity for weights and permitting the sashes to 
be slid back and forth instead. The doors 
needed only new screws for the hinges and 
oil on the old locks. As soon. as these doors 
and windows were set, Chan decided to 
move into the new house; but to do this 
meant that the roof must be made water- 
proof. He wanted shingles; but shingles 
were expensive, and the jaying took tim« 
and required aiso a certain amount of skill. 
He decided on roofing paper; and though 
this must be bought and paid for, the 
amount involved was not large. There were 
three Gravenstein trees in the orchard; he 
picked their early fruit and shipped it to 
the Boston market, and in anticipation of 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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The Ampico is found exclusively in fine pianos. It is built as an integral part of the fol 
lowing makes of pianos, which have been known for generations as instruments of quality. 


CHICKERING - -: KNABE 
FISCHERY : HAINES BROS. 
MARSHALL €&? WENDELL : FRANKLIN 
In Canada the Willis also 











Note that the Chickering and the Knabe are two of the four great pianos in general use 
on the American concert stage 
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TO BE DEEPLY STIRRED BY MUSIC 


cA rapture now possible to you, 
your family , your guests — at home 


9) 


Jou are not locked away from music. 


) You do not need to be a musician, nor 
do you need to know the technique of music, 
to be able to respond to its normal, wholesome, 
and healing appeal. 


(4 
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All you need is to hear music, beautiful music, 
beautifully played. You need to hear frequently 
the compositions of great masters played by 
great artists. Familiarity brings an ever increas- 
ing capacity for enjoyment. 

And the Ampico brings this familiarity to 
you through the tonal beauty of a perfect instru- 
ment, the interpretive skill of the world’s great 
pianists, and a practically unlimited range of 
musical compositions. 


The Ampico—a great piano, played 
by great artists 


With an Ampico in your home you have, 
primarily, a fine piano, one of a selected group 
of acknowledged quality and reputation. 

But concealed inside that piano is an almost 
human device which makes your piano both 
instrument and musician; both the player and 
the played. 

Insert a recording, push a button, and as if 
played by unseen hands, from your own piano 
streams forth your favorite composition just as it 
was played by the great interpretive artist who 
made the recording. Every shading of tone is 
accurate, every gradation of volume is there. 
from light whispering pianissimo to the crashing 
splendor of fortissimo. The very strings believe 
the master is at the keyboard. 


A great library of music 


You may hear the kind of music you like: 
sonatas, nocturnes, symphonies; operatic selec- 
tions, serenades and fantasies; simple songs and 
ballads, hymns, marches, and jazz—subtle syn- 
copated musical intoxications—the most modern 
thing in the oldest art. 





All this wealth of pleasure is at your com- 
mand with an Ampico in your music room. 


When you play by hand 


The Ampico has brought a new meaning to 
the word piano. * Yet the piano which is also an 
Ampico is in no way affected by the Ampico 
when you desire to play it by hand. When an 
artist's recording is not being played, no part of 
the playing mechanism is in contact with the 
key action or the strings. 


A silent piano, or an Ampico 


Every family that owns a piano today and every 
person who intends to buy one must face the 
question, “Would we not be happier with the 
Ampico?” When you have heard the Ampico 
you will know that there can be but one answer 
to the question. Hear the Ampico. Hear it at 
the home of a friend, at your club, or at a piano 
store where the Ampico is sold. 


Hear the Ampico today 


Every lover of music is entitled to hear it again 
and again. The whole world is expected to want 
to hear this miracle. Hear it at a store where 
any of the pianos listed on the opposite page are 
sold, or if you are not near such a store, write 
us for a booklet descriptive of the 

Ampico and its music. si 


Exchange your present piano 
for an Ampico 


The piano which you now own 
will entitle you to an allowance 


A FEW 


Othe Sim yptoo” Conporalion 


on the purchase of an Ampico. 
This fact and convenient terms 
of payment make owning an 
Ampico not something to dream 
of, but a joy possible of immediate 
realization. Foot-power models, 
$795. Electric power models, 
$985 to $5000. With freight 
added. Uprights and grands. 








ETUDE DE CONCERT, No, a 
Liszt 


THE LARK Glinka-Batakirew 
OVERTURE TO THE 
2TH CANTATA Bach 
INVITATION TO THE 
DANCE Weber 
CARRY ME BACK TO 
OLD VIRGINNY Bland 
REPLECTIONS IN THE 
WATER Debussy 


SONATA, G MINOR Schumann 


MELODIE Rachmaninoff 

Or for dancing 
WHY LIVE A LIE Koehler 
CHARLIE, MY BOY = Piorit: 


AIDA SELECTIONS 
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|,ELGIN TAKES THE TIME FROM THE STARS AND PUTS IT IN YOUR POCKET . 
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FEW centuries ago men thought that their destinies 
were controlled by the stars. That events to come 
could be predicted by the stars. 






loday weno longer look to the stars to forecast the future. 





But still, in another way, the stars control us. 





The stars are the final arbiters of time—and by time 


almost all human destinies are governed. 






Every time you look at your Elgin Watch you come in con- 
tact with the stars. 






Kor Elgin maintains its own Time Observatory—in 
charge of astronomers of national prominence. 
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“THE CELESTIAL TIMEPIECE ~ 
and how Elgin uses it to make watches better 


> 


It is in daily use, every working day of the year— 
practical use. 

Here the Elgin astronomers take the time direct 
from the stars. 

With star observations almost unbelievably exact they 
check the master clocks. 

And second after second, hour by hour, the master 
clocks send out the precise time to the Elgin work-rooms 
and timing laboratories to control every operation in 
making and timing your Elgin Watch. 

* ok ok 

If you should wonder why it is that Elgin goes to all 
this pains and expense of maintaining its own observa- 
tory, please bear in mind that Elgin is the professional 
time-keeper. 

Everything that Elgin does is done in the professional 
spirit. 

More than any other one thing it is this spirit—as it 
shows itself in practical timekeeping quality—which is 
leading people to buy better and better watches. 


ELGIN 


The Professional Timekeeper 
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(Continued from Page 105) 

the money return bought his roofing mate- 
rial on credit and achieved a tight covering 
for his house. This done, he moved the 
stove and his small accumulation of be- 
longings out of the quarters he had been 
occupying in what had been the stall where 
the oxen lived. This made it possible to 
prepare that place for their accommoda- 
tion during the coming winter, and he left 
off work on the house for a while to make 
them comfortable. Their stall had been 
down in the foundations of the barn, beside 
the manure pit; the earth itself would help 
to keep them warm. He made a tight roof 
and end wall; and for greater warmth 
within, constructed a lean-to against this 
exposed end, which would insulate the oxen 
against the cold, and also accommodate the 
chickens. This task done, he swung without 
pause into the work of getting together his 
winter’s wood, and felled trees and left 
them to dry out, or cut and fitted the 
lopped branches from his former workings, 
hauling the product down to a growing pile 
behind the pump shed. He felt more and 
more the need of a wagon ora sledge; and 
after discussing the matter with Joe Brine, 
he got out a section of oak some eight feet 
long and took it to Joe to be seasoned and 
sawed into runners which he could put to- 
gether during the coming winter. 

He was established by this time in the 
small one-room structure which would 
house him; but the wind penetrated to its 
every corner and he perceived the necessity 
of making it warmer. He could be prodigal 
of lumber, since to secure it it was only 
necessary to cut trees and drag them to the 
mill. So he laid another floor atop the first 
one, spreading newspapers between, and he 
banked hay around the foundations and 
weighted it down with heavy slabs of stone. 
This reminded him that his cellar must 
accommodate potatoes and apples and 
squashes and beets and carrots against the 
winter; so he built a rude partition con- 
necting the base of the chimney with the 
side walls of the old cellar hole, and insu- 
lated this — with hay and earth and 
stones. The remainder of the cellar, lying 
open to the weather, would accommodate a 
certain quantity of water which would inev- 
itably work into that portion he meant to 
use. He could not avoid this; there was no 
way to drain the cellar. But he set boards 
across as trestles upon which the barrels of 
potatoes and the like would stand. 

Most of this work had to be done in the 
daytime; but he discovered that he could 
spend his evenings profitably in putting an 
inner wall of boards against the studding. 
Between the outer and the inner walls he 
stuffed hay. The result was to create a 
three-inch blanket of hay between him and 
the cold. He judged that it would serve. 
His ambitions fed upon his successes, and 
he began the more complicated task of 
putting a ceiling of boards across upon the 
plate. This would serve the double purpose 
of creating an air chamber between his 
living quarters and the cold roof, and of 
providing a certain amount of storage 
space. He worked at this job at night, after 
his day was done; and there were nights 
when he forgot to go to bed until weariness 
overwhelmed him. 

All these things were not done at once, 
nor in sequence. The tasks overlapped one 
another. Sometimes he was forced to give 
over his building operations for a day or 
two or three at a time, when the farm de- 
manded his attention. But he had at- 
tempted no very ambitious farming this 
year. He sought only to raise what food- 
stuffs he would need for the winter, to get 
in hay for the oxen and to market the good 
crop of apples. Even when he was busy 
about the place during the day, he worked 
at night by lantern light. His toil was un- 
remitting; and as its tangible results as- 
sumed‘ form and substance, he found his 
ambitions extending, himself driven onward 
to new efforts. 

About the first of October his condition 
was this: He had a one-room house that 
would accommodate himself during the 
winter, in which he could be sufficiently 
comfortable and in which he would be warm. 
Beneath there was a cellar ready to receive 
his garden products. The pump was in the 
halk reasonably protected against the cold. 
The oxen had shelter, and the chickens as 
well. His world, though small, was self- 
contained and seemed to him sufficient. 
Furthermore, he found to his surprise that 
while doing all these things, he had also 
done rather better than usual with the gar- 
den, and had cut more bay. Chan was 
beginning to discover that work thrives on 
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work; that the more one does the more 
one is able to do. And this new knowledge 
was revealed in his bearing, in the confi- 
dence of his demeanor, in the quiet certainty 
of his voice. 

He had occasion one day late in September 
to go to East Harbor, and two encounters 
marked the excursion. He saw his parents 
and he saw Carrie Day. 
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HAN had seen his father and mother 

once or twice during the summer. Dode 
one Sunday borrowed a horse and buggy 
and he and Maria drove out to the farm. 
Chan was at work that morning upon the 
siding of his house; he had a board across 
the sawhorses beneath his knee when he 
saw the buggy coming along the road; and 
upon a second a he recognized his 
father and mother. he young man at 
once abandoned his work and went to meet 
them as they turned into the barnyard. He 
took the horse’s head and Dode and Maria 
got to the ground. 

Dode said slowly, ‘Well, Chan, howdo?” 

“Good,” Chan replied. “You both all 
right?” 

“Fair,”’ Dode told him. 

A puzzled, dull humility sat on the man. 
Mrs. Mosser looked at Chan almost fur- 
tively. 

“You’re kind of peaked,” she said in 
querulous solicitude. 

“ Ain’t as fat as I was,’’ Chan agreed. 

“You prob’ly don’t eat enough. Who 
cooks for you?” 

“I get along myself,”’ her son told her, 
smiling faintly. 

“You'd cought to come in and live with 
us,’’ she urged, in a tone that-confessed she 
knew the futility of the suggestion. “‘ You 
could get you a job too.” 

“I got a good job here,” he replied in a 
good-natured tone. “I’m keeping right 
busy.” He tied the horse to the fence 
along the lane and led them toward the 
scene of his building operations. ‘Come see 
what all I’ve done,” he invited. 

They followed him submissively enough; 
but where Chan saw what he meant to do, 
they saw only what he had done. Where 
his eye discovered a house in process, they 
saw only a bare framework of rough tim- 
bers, badly squared; a roof the angles of 
which were here and there uncertain; a 
floor of splintery boards. It seemed to them 
hopelessly little; it seemed to Chan a be- 
ginning full of promise. 

The two viewpoints were fundamentally 
opposed, and it was impossible to reconcile 
them. 

Chan was at first blind to their attitude. 
He explained what he had done and what 
he meant to do. But in the first pause in 
his explanation, Mrs. Mosser said oblivi- 
ously to her husband, “I can’t seem to 
realize the house is gone.” 

“This time a year from now I'll have it 
built again,”” Chan promised. 

She appeared not to hear him. 

“‘ My grandfather built it,”’ she said, half 
to herself. “I’ve heard my father tell. And 
he cleared the rocks out of the lower meadow 
and cut off the timber.”” She was silent for 
a moment, then said, “I’d kind of like to 
walk up to his grave, Dode.”’ 

So they all three climbed the pasture 
slope to the small inclosure within the 
fringe of the woods, where half a dozen of 
the Freels were buried. Chan was impatient 
at this pilgrimage. He resented the lost 
time; he stood on one foot and then the 
other while Dode sat on the stone wall and 
chewed at a twig and his mother pushed 
through the briers to discover the ancient 
headstones and decipher them. But when 
they started back and emerged from the 
young growth and he saw the bright new 
timber of his house below them, his breast 
filled with pride, and he walked with his 
dreams, ignoring their regretful reminis- 
cences, 

He had planned to boil a fowl for his din- 
ner; and they ate with him, Mrs. Mosser 
exclaiming in dismay because her son lived 
in the ae of the stable and complaining 
at the disorder everywhere manifest. 

“But I will say you keep your pot and 
your dishes clean, Chan,” she confessed 
reluctantly. 

“I had to,” he told her, grinning. “‘Soot 
and grease got so thick on them it was on 
my hands all the time and the boards in 
the house got all dirtied. I kind of want to 
keep them boards clean. They look mighty 
bright and new, seems to me.” 

Early in the afternoon, Dode and Maria 
drove back to town, regretful at leaving 
Chan behind. 
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“You'll get sick or something,”’ Mrs. 
Mosser urged. “You better come along 
with us.” 

Chan, on the ground beside the buggy, 
smiled up at them. 

“*Bout next summer you'll have to come 


“‘when I’ve made room for you.” 

“‘T don’t guess we'll ever come back here,” 
his mother confessed. ‘‘ Dode don’t have to 
work so hard in town, and we get a lot of 
comfort out of seeing folks more.” 

He said awkwardly, voicing a thought 
that had taken form and grown in his mind, 
“If you don’t aim to come back, you better 
sell me the farm, when I can pay for it.” 

“It'd be yours by and by anyhow,” she 
replied. 

“I'd feel better, paying you,” he urged. 

“T guess you're kind of making it yours, 
anyway,” his mother told him, faint pride 
showing for a moment in her eyes. “If you 
want to stay out here, I dunno why we 
shouldn’t let you.” 
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DONT GUESS 
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back and live with me,” he countered, | 


When they drove away, he watched them | 


out of sight; for a moment thereafter, ab- 
straction held him. Then he turned and 
with a quick stride went back to his work, 
picking up the saw where he had laid it in 
the shade so that the hot sun might not 
ruin its temper. He found a keen pleasure 
in the harsh song of its teeth through the 
wood; in the thump when the severed end 
fell to the ground. 


This was the only occasion during the | 


summer when Dode and Mrs. Mosser came 
to Fraternity. Chan was able to understand 
that for them to see the spot where for so long 
their lives had centered was a depressing 
experience; yet there were times when he 
wished to show them, a little pridefully, 
how much he had done. He did not resent 
their staying away; but he regretted it, At 
the same time he accepted the fact that the 
fire had made them old people; and he was 
young, full of a growing ardor for life. 

On this day of his trip to East Harbor he 
went to the house where they had lodgings 
and saw his mother, and had dinner with 
them there. The experience saddened him. 
ber had accepted their new life so submis- 
sively, had surrendered so completely. His 
mother’s complaints were as continuous as 
ever; but he saw that they lacked their old 
sincerity. She was in fact comfortable 
enough and sufficiently contented; Dode 
earned enough to keep them; they were 
even putting a little money by. So long as 
he could work they could be secure, 

“I dunno as we ought to complain,” she 
told Chan, with what seemed to him a mock 
humility. He thought she was really a lit- 
tle proud that they had established them- 
selves in these new surroundings. 

His encounter with Carrie Day came 
afterward and accidentally. He had bor- 
rowed a horse and buggy from Joe Brine 
for the drive to town; and he was on his 


way toward Postoffice Square, whence the | 


road to Fraternity turned sharply upward 
over the hill, when he saw the girl walking 
toward him along the sidewalk. He recog- 
nized her by her walk, two blocks away, and 
with a strange and thrilling pleasure. Since 
a few days after the fire, when her school 
term closed and she left Fraternity, he had 
not seen her; but she had been in his 
thoughts more than once. He had found 
the memory of her both refreshing and 
strengthening, and she had filled his mind 
with speculations. 

Now, watching her draw nearer, he trem- 
bled and found his throat filled and felt his 
pulses pounding with something like fear, 
and he had an impulse to turn into a side 
street and thus avoid the encounter. But 
his muscles did not respond to this desire to 
flee, so he saw the distance between them 
steadily grow less. She had not yet seen 
him. She was walking swiftly, with that 
curious suggestion in her gait that merely 
to walk was pleasant. Not till they were 
within thirty yards of each other did she 
look toward the approaching buggy. Then 
Chan saw her face light, and she left the 
sidewalk and came into the road to meet 
him with a quick and eager movement. 

“‘Chan Mosser!” she cried. ‘I almost 
didn’t know you!” 

He pulled the horse to a stop and spat 
nervously over the wheel. 

“It’s me, all right,”’ he confessed. 

“You're thin,” she told him. Quickly 
amended this. “‘No, you’re not fat. That's 
what I meant to say. You look so strong!" 

“T been working pretty steady,” he con- 


“Turn the horse,” she commanded im- 
patiently. ‘I want-+to talk to you. Let me 
get in.”” He obediently swung the beast 
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Wild Cat Income: 


With the Safety of Government Bonds 


ME. LIONS of people would 
invest all they have in Gov- 
ernment Bonds paying 10%. 

And if they yielded 20%, any- 
body, with any cash or securities 
whatever, would put every nickel 
he had them. Billions of 
dollars invested over 


Into 
would be 
night. 

Such an opportunity is open to 
thousands of business men. They 
can nearly always make a sure 
20%. Usually they can make 30% 
or 50%. Many times they do not 
have to invest a dollar. 

Here is the way to make such 
earnings.. Automatic Sprinklers 
reduce the cost of fire insurance 
50% to go%. The secret lies in get- 
ting the system into your building 
with /itile or no cash investment 
on your part. Once it is in, the 
savings start. These savings are 
turned over yearly to the company 
that advanced the cost of the 
system. 

In the system 
practically pays for itself. And 
after the cost is thus returned the 
income’ from sprinklers is velvet 

and the system is a permanent 


asset on your books. 


other words, 


Nearly every business man who 


has not grasped this opportunity 
to make money, and at the same 
time protect his business against 
fire, imagines that in Ais case the in- 
surance savings would not be suf- 
ficient to make the plan workable. 


Yet almost any of these men | 


would make savings equal to 50% 
of the annual payments required 
and that means 20% earnings a 
year on whatever contribution 
he may have made. 

We have organized an operating 
subsidiary—The U, S. Construc- 
tion Company—to make Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
available to our customers on this 
deferred payment plan. By this 


method of financing sprinkler i in- | 


stallation, heavy initial invest- 
ment is not required. Working 
capital position is not impaired. 
The development of this subsidi- 
ary company is but another ele- 


ment in the complete service which | 


has so firmly established Grinnell 


Company in its position of un- | 


questioned leadership in the field 
of automatic fire protection. 


For further information, 
address our subsidiary, U. S. 
Construction Co,, 302 West Ex- 
change Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


When the fire starts, the water starts 


Grinne!l Company, Inc. 


Providence, R. I. 
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In this example the savings amount to 
only one-half of the annual payment we 
ask, But we know of hundreds of cases 

where the savings are large enough to pay 
for the equipment entirely in five years 
without the expenditure of a nickel. Our 
plan of payments can be altered to fit any 
conditions of working capital. 


There is no use guessing, speculating or 
getting a lor of misinformation. It is just 
such half-way investigation that keeps so 
many firms from getting this sure protec- 
tion on our attractive terms, 


Let us get the facts for you, so that you 
may be sure they are right 


Write us how much insurance you carry 
and what you pay for it. Also give us the 
total floor area of your building. With this 
data before us, we can start getting you 
facts and figures you can bank on. 
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eg and she climbed into the seat beside 
nm. “Go ahead,” she di rected; “any- 
ail and tell me what you've been 
a 
y, just fixing up after the fire,” he 
explained. 
e wanted to tell her everything, to re- 
cite the tale of his small triumphs; but his 


tongue would not frame the words. She 
sensed his reticence, with a sidewise glance 
at his face; and to reassure him she an 


to talk about herself. 

“T’ve been away,” she explained, ‘to 
summer school. I didn’t get back till day 
before yesterday. But I wondered about 
you alot. Once I almost wrote you a letter, 

ut I decided you wouldn’t care anything 
about that.’ She faced him again. ‘Are 
you still in Fraternity?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m still there.” 

“Where are you living?” 

“Why, i've got a kind of a shack where 
our house used to be,”” he explained. 

“You've stayed, the way you said you 
would?” 

“oe Yeah.” 

“You can’t atay there this winter, can 
you?” 

“T figure I can get along,” he told her. 
“I’m kind of enya to do some building, 
after the apples is picked.” He hesitated, 
then added, * ‘I can work at that, good days, 
all winter.’ 

“Building? What are you building?” 
“Well, I can’t hire anybody to do it.” 
“Build what?” 

“Build the house,” he explained, biurt- 
ing out the words self-consciously. Then 
added, ir a rush of pride, “I’ve got a start. 
| I’ve got the kitchen done. I aim to live in 
| that this winter.” 

“Are your father and mother there?” 


“No. No, paw’s got him a job here in 
town, and they’reliving here. Getting along 
a I guess maw likes seeing more 

| olks.”” 

“You're all alone?”’ 

ial Yeah ” 


‘*Isn’t it—lonesome?”’ 

‘Well, I’m right busy.” 

“Who cooks your meals?”’ 
| “Oh, I can cook pretty good now. 
learned.” 
| Her hand gripped his arm and her voice 


I've 


| was vibrant. 

“T might have known a man with a chin 
like yours would be stubborn enough not to 
be licked.” 

But Chan could not answer that. The 
touch of her hand had made him uncertain 
of his own voice. He waited for a moment, 
then said slowly, ‘‘If you’re out there some- 
time, I can show you what I’ve done.” 

“I’m coming out Monday,” she told him, 
**to see about the school.” 

He had wished she would come; but now 
that his wish was granted, he was afraid. 

“Well, I'll be there,’’ he said. 

They spent a long, full hour together 
before she let him go; and she had asked a 
thousand questions, and he had found in 
her a friendliness which brought her in- 
finitely nearer, made her seem more human, 
more like himself. On the long drive home 
his thoughts were full of her. He was inter- 

ested to discover that she no longer made 
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him uncomfortable, no longer irritated him 
by the brisk energy of her voice and of her 
movements. There was a in Chan 
himself now, a burning fire that grew in 
intensity; but he did not fully perceive Fre this. 
He thought she had come nearer him; it did 
= occur to him that he had come nearer 
er. 

She came on Monday asshe had promised, 
and he found her such an audience as he 
had craved. She admired the ingenuity of 
what he had done; she guessed how much 
of toil his work represented, and told him 
as much, and praised him for it. She 
listened to his plans and saw eye to eye 
with him; and in excited tones, each break- 
ing in upon the other, they planned the 
house that he would build, and placed a 
room here and another there, set a window, 
hung a door, framed the roof. It seemed to 
Chan, before they were through, that the 
work was already as good as done. She was 
to have the school, she told him. 

“So I'll be here all winter,” she explained. 
“T’m going to come watch you work a lot. 
Maybe there’ll be times I can help.” 

“T’d like that,” he confessed. 

When it was time for her to go, she said, a 
thoughtful tone in her voice, “ Another 
— you'll be right back where you were 

fore, won’t you?” 

“It may take longer,” he replied. “I 
got to do it all myself. Can’t hire anything 
done.” 

“But some day you'll have the house 
finished, and a barn.” 

“Yeah, some day.” 

She eyed him acutely. 

“What are you going to do then, Chan?” 
she ask 

“Why, T ain't figureg,”” he confessed un- 
certainiy. ‘I dunno as I’ve looked that far 
ahead. There’s a lot to do first.” 

A sudden and to him an unaccountable 
impatience came into her tones. 

‘But you'll have it done sometime,” she 
insisted. ‘Then you'll have worked your- 
self out of a job. What will you do then?” 

ae farm the place,”’ he replied uncer- 


— 
he way your father did?” she asked. 

“T guess so,”” he confessed. 

When she was gone, he thought uncom- 
fortably that she had seemed disappointed 
at the end; and he wondered what he had 
said or done, or failed todo. She had been 
almost angry; he had seen words trembling 
on her lips, eager for utterance, but he could 
not guess what it was she had wanted to 
say. 

He saw her once or twice again during 
the next month. She was boarding at Lee 
Motley’s as she had done the year before; 
but she did not come to Chan’s farm. He 
encountered her only in the village, and 
her manner had changed. He felt that he 
was thrust away from her; felt at the same 
time that she was watching him with an 
alert and anxious scrutiny, waiting for 
something. 

At the same time Chan was facing a new 
problem; one which had revealed itself to 
him with the approach of cold weather. 
He had planned to do some building that 
winter; had thought he might get out the 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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The Sravtest Car On The, 
_ Highway 


For seventeen years Velie Motor Cars have been famous 
for the sterling quality that has been built into them— 


And that expresses itself in untold years of satisfying dependable service. 


Now comes—the New malie—five won- 


derful models— 


More amazing than ever in performance 
—and with a sheer beauty of design and 
finish that eam be compared only with the 
finest creations of European craftsmen. 


The lines of both el@séd and open cars 
are new and distinetly original—the color 
combinations ate the work of a master 
artist—the interior finish as fine as you 
expect to find in cars of twice the cest. 


Add to the distinguished beauty of these 
cars the famous Velié-built 50 horse- 
power, airplane type engine—four wheel 


Lockheed hydraulic brakes—genuine bal- 
loon tires—optional colors on several 
models—and you have—the New Velie— 
The Smartest Car on the Highway. 


More than 250,000 persons visited Velie 
salesrooms in the United States during 
the first week these models were shown— 
Approval was universal—and enthusiastic 
—Orders are pouring into the factory. 


You owe it to yourself to inspect these 
wonderful new cars— Ride in them— 
Drive them. 


Then ask yourself candidly if you have 
ever seen the duplicate of this New Velie 
within several hundred dollars of its price. 


Write today for the Velie Book 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION, MOLINE, ILL. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
structural timbers and perhaps frame the 
remainder of the house. There would be 
snow and cold, but he was used to encoun- 
tering cold without extreme discomfort. 
He gave a good deal of thought to these 
plans of his; and he talked with Joe Brine, 
and with other men in the village who knew 
something about lumber and about con- 
struction. They were in one accord in the 
advice they gave him. 

““You did a good job so far,”’ Joe Brine 
told him. ‘But you couldn’t go ahead and 
do a house alone.” 

Chan asked some questions and Brine 
expounded the matter. 

‘It needs knowing how,” he said. “Oh, 
you can frame a house so’s it will stand up, 
maybe; but it won’t be plumb, and you'll 
do a lot of things the hard way, and make 
trouble for yourself, and it’ll all have to be 
done over in a few years. What you need 
is a carpenter to oh you. You can work 
with him if he tells you things todo. And 
you need some kinds of lumber that I ain’t 
got and can’t saw out for you. You’ll have 
to buy it in East Harbor.” 

“I’m comfortable where I am,” Chan 
argued, more to provoke the other to fur- 
ther explanation than from conviction. 

“That’s a mighty sight different.” 

“Them other things take money,” Chan 
reminded him. 

“Well, you got to have them,” 
insisted. 

So this was the problem which Chan 
faced. It was not so much a problem re- 
quiring exertion on his part. He was ready 
enough for work, no matter how arduous. 
But this was a matter requiring decision. 
Joe had not put the thing in words; but 
Chan did so in his own thoughts. He knew 
that he could borrow money on the farm. 
Not much, but enough to pay for what 
must be bought and to hire a man’s labor. 

To the accustomed mind, borrowing 
money for construction or for production is 
not a frightful thing; but to the small 
farmer in Fraternity the word “mortgage” 
has a terrifying connotation. It wears a 
mantle of terror, sheds affright and dismays 
the stoutest heart. Chan felt quite sure 
that he could eventually build the house 
which had already taken shape in his 
dreams. What money would be needed he 
could earn by selling his own labor. But 
he also perceived that his labor was needed 
on the farm, and this is a truth hidden from 
the mind of most Fraternity folk. When 
one man hires another at two or three dol- 
lars a day, he expects a return greater than 
the figure paid; by the same token, the 
hired man’s labor, properly directed, would 
be worth:as much to him as to his em- 
ployer. Chan had, during the arduous 
summer just gone, discovered the value of 
time, the value of his own time. A day 
spent working for another was a day lost 
to himself, and this was quite clear to him. 

So from the time it occurred to him that 
by borrowing money he might get quicker 
results, the thought was never out of his 
mind. He spoke of it to no one, but he 
considered the project from every angle. 
Again and again his thoughts ran into the 
word “mortgage” and came to a full stop 
as though they had collided with a blank 
wall. But again and again they began once 
more, retracing the same path. Familiarity 
with the thought began by slow degrees to 
rob it of its terrors. He learned to look 
upon the prospect with unaffrighted eyes, 
and from this stage he was not long in pass- 
ing to the more vigorous state of mind of 
one eager to accept a challenge from a stout 
opponent. To assume a mortgage would be 
to put in jeopardy the acres that had become 
so dear to him; but if he risked them it was 
for their own sake. He came by slow de- 
grees to his determination. Will Bissell was 
the first man whom he consulted. Will 
advised him to go to a bank in East Harbor. 

“They won’t maybe lend as much,” he 
said. ‘But they prob’ly won't a you 
as much, either, as someone around here. 
I’d go to them.” 

Chan found the thing surprisingly easy. 
His father and mother formally deeded the 
land to him; and, this arranged, he reached 
an agreement with the bank. At the mo- 
ment of signing the mortgage and note his 
hand trembled; to be thus brought in 
actual contact with the thing which had 
always worn so fearful a mien was a terri- 
fying experience. But he signed with a 
bold stroke of the pen; and a moment 
afterward found himself already inflated 
with new confidence and pride, and re- 
turned to Fraternity full of even more am- 
bitious plans. As he walked home from the 
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village, where he had left the borrowed | 


horse and buggy, he noticed that the low 
meadows adjoining his own farm had not 
been cut that year; the grass lay in di- | 
sheveled windrows where the frost had felled 
it. And he thought he might some day buy | 
that land. Hay was a sure crop; there was | 
always a market at some price for whatever 
surplus he miglhit have. 

He visioned himself as the proprietor of 
even broader acres. 

It was two days later that Carrie, after 
her day in school was done, caine to seek 
him out. 

He was busy in his cellar, stowing pota- 
toes in their barrels there, when her voice | 
summoned him; and he climbed to level 
ground to face her, and discovered a strange 
and tender excitement in her eyes. 

She said quickly, “Chan, Mr. Motley | 
says you've borrowed money on the farm.” 

oo nodded, coloring slowly. 

“What for?” 

“Why, I kind of needed it,” he confessed. 

“To live on?” she demanded 

He shook his head, smiling a little. 

“No, no; I’mall right. But it looked to 
me I could do a better job building if I hired 
some help. And there’s lumber and things 
I’ll have to buy.” 

ee borrowed to build?” she asked. | 

Lad Tes ” 


He thought she sighed with faint relief; 
thought peace came into her eyes. She 
looked away from him, then back again. 

“That means you'l! be working for years, 
have to work hard, to pay off the mortgage.” 

“Well, I aim to,”’ he told her. 

“The only thing I’ve been afraid of,”’ she 
said, “‘is that when you got the house built 
again you'd settle down the way your father 
did. But you won't be able just to sit 
around, with interest and that mortgage to | 
pay off and all.” 

“*T guess not,”’ he agreed. 

She seemed to wait a moment; then she 
said, ‘I’m not worried about you now, I 
can see you're going on the fine way you've 
begun. The fire was a fine thing to happen 
to you, Chan.” 

Her voice was curiously tender; and he 
og to understand her, and his heart was 
ull, 

“T guess it was,”’ he assented in a low 
voice, 

Silence held them for a while, and she 
watched him; but he would not meet her 
eyes. At last she laughed, a curiously | 
shaken laugh. 

“T can’t wait for you,” she told him. 

“Can’t wait? For what?” He was 
puzzled. 

Her cheeks were flaming. 

“There isn’t time,”’ she explained. ‘It'll 
just cost us that much more to wait. [ll 
have my board to pay and everything.” 

He hesitated and his knees felt weak, and 
he sat down slowly on the step of his own | 
door. She looked all around and back to 
him again, and she stepped past him into 
the single room of the dwelling he had built 
for himself. He rose then and followed her 
and they stood side by side, surveying the 
interior; the rough board walls with fra- 
grant hay here and there escaping through 
the cracks; the splintery floor beneath 
their feet; the stove upon which a kettle 
hummed; the furnishings he had built 
against the walls. 

Neither of them spoke for a long time; 
and then she said in a low and musical 
tone, “I like it, Chan.” 

“It’s comfortable enough, I guess,’’ he 
agreed. 

“And we'll be doing something. 








Build- 


g. 

“A lot. of that to do.” 

“Tt’s such a little house,” she confessed, 
looking up at him with a smile. ‘A person 
could take care of it and teach school at the 
same time.” 

He nodded in dumb assent to this, and 
after a moment he sighed. 

“T guess so,” he assented. 

She laughed again, in that new and tender 
fashion. He had not thought so crisp and 
vigorous a person could be tender, and the 
revelation had an extraordinary sweetness 
about it. 

“You act scared,” she said. 

“T—kind of am,”’ he confessed, and man- 
aged to smile back at her. | 

So she took his hand and held it steadily; 
and her eyes were grave and deep and 
warm. 

“You don’t need to be,” she told him. 

In the end, of course, he overcame his 
terrors; and she seemed content that he 
should no longer be afraid. 
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from the table decorations, placed upon his 
brow. He discovered that these young 
ladies not only looked and talked alike but 
that they tasted alike, being slaves to the 
use of the same brand of lip salve. 

In the meantime, Hilary's father, John 
Teller, watched his son’s attack upon the 
world of affairs with misgiving. Himself a 
man of industrious habit, who had made a 
fortune in estate, he could not but feel that 
his son was scarcely employing his early 
manhood to the best advantage. A sure 
sense of good form, coupled with an un- 
rivaled knowledge of musical comedy, its 
adherents and performers, is an asset of 
which any young man may well be proud, 
but it does not advance him very far along 
the road to fortune. If the boy were to do 
any good it was time he made a start, and 
to that end John Toller suggested that 
Hilary should make a tour of the world, 

His line of reasoning may appear ob- 
secure, but John Toller was of the school of 
thought that adheres to the belief in a 
knoek round before a settle down. He 
made the suggestion diffidently, thinking 
Hilary would probably rebel against the 
fag of such an undertaking; but far from 
rebelling, Hilary was delighted. He had 
just effected contact with hisseventy-second 
sample of lip salve and the flavor was be- 
g‘nning te pall 

“it's a bo guv'nor,” he said. 
wre do.” 

So Hilary ordered some eccentrically 
sppropriate clothes, bought a solar topee, 
a double Terai, a fur-lined coat, a .32- 
caiiber automatic, a long-barreled revolver, 
a portable typewriter, some polo sticks, a 
battery of vacuurn flasks, a stop watch, 
a compass, a barometer, a tent, a bath, a 
library of translations from modern French 
authors, one thousand very large cigars anc 
some Wardrobe trunks. 

The spectacle of his departure from 
Jermyn Street was impressive, So great 
wae the crowd of beauty at Waterloo Sta- 
tion that his father was Coat able to force 
his way up to the railway-carriage window. 

“Well, good-by, my boy,” he said, and 
kineed Hilary, which was rather bad form. 
Don’t forget to look up your uncle when 
you're in Australia.” 

Then the train steamed out and old John 
Toller, who was feeling a bit lonely and sad, 
roped in a couple of the best lookers and 
earried them off to lunch at the Savoy, 
sfterwards driving them home to their 
kigings in Chelsea and making his first ac- 
quaintance with the flavor of lip salve, 
which he so thoroughly appreciated that he 
wondered if he had acted fairly in banish- 
ing his son from the enjoyment of such 
cle lights 


“It's a 


Following many vicissitudes of travel, 
Hilary came at last to Australia where, after 
lingerimg unduly at Menzie’s Hotel, Mel- 
bourne, he entrained for Wangarina. 

As he stepped out on the platform he ob- 
served that it was a one-horse little place 
where, unless he was mistaken, there was 
nothin’ doin’, There was not even a station 
master. He was alone in the Australian 
bush with ali his beautiful luggage. 

To left and right rose the slag heaps of 
the disused mine workings. A mile away 
were a few houses and beyond that 
nothing 

“Not too goed,” said Hilary. 
putrid indeed.” 

He was in the act of making this somark 
when his attention was attracted by a 
cloud of dust approaching along something 
which by no stretch of imagination could be 
called a road. Presently the dust developed 
inte a vehicle of sorts, with an old man 
seated on the box, wearing blue jeans, a 
gray shirt and a wide-brimmed straw hat. 
The vehicle came to a halt by the station 
wicket and the old man got out. 

“You from Valima Farm?” Hilary asked, 

The old man nodded 

"I’m Tom,” he said. 
grip?” 

“My luggage is over there.”’ 

Tom's eyes opened wide. 

“No one ’asn't got all them things,” he 
said. “ Not likely—-oh, no!” 

It teck a while to convince him. When 
convinced, he rolled about as though in 
pain, 

“We must get ‘em in some’ow,” he said. 
“Yer uncle’ll want to see "em. Wouldn't do 
my telling ‘im. Oh, no!" 

“What dv you mean?” 


“Very 


“Have you got a 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


“ Well, yer see, 'e ’asn’t ’ad a laugh not for 
a long time, yer see.” 

The eight miles to Valima Farm was 
covered in silence, broken by chuckles from 
Tom and a repetition of the words “Oh, 
dear!” 

Hilary was not impressed by the exterior 
of the farm—a single-story, corrugated-iron 
house with a covered veranda. 

“You'll find him inside,” said Tom. 
“He'll split himself over this.” 

Hilary Toller walked through the open 


oor. 

Edward Toller, a napkin under his chin, 

was enjoying his tea, a meal consisting of 

bacon, tinned 

salmon, pineapple 

and thick slabs of 
bread and butter. 

"lary?" he 

said, holding 

out a large, 











As Hilary's Activities 
Increased, the Oid 
Man's Dectined. He 
Spent Much Time Sit« 
ting in a Cane Chair 
on the Veranda, Look: 
ing Through a Pair of 
Fieid Glasses 


brown hand and point- 
ing to an empty chair 
with a well-loaded fork. 

‘‘How are you, 
uncle?” 

“Bonza,” was the re- 
ply. “ Drawrup a chair 
and help yerself. Tea’s 
at your elbow.” Hilary did as he was bid 
and was about to make some comment on 
his journey when his uncle remarked, ‘‘ What 
you got yourself up like that for, eh? Don’t 
wear fancy dress in these parts; no. Dig 
into the bacon before it whitens.”’ 

Abashed and conversationally at a loss, 
Hilary fell to with forced appetite. 

Edward Toller deposited a oe of salmon 
on a slice of bread and roofed it with a sec- 


ond slice. 

“Dipping sheep all day,” he said. 
“Seven hundred. Know anything about 
sheep?” 

“I'm afraid 

“H’m. Your loss.’ 

“You go in mainly for sheep, I suppose.” 

“I don’t.” 

“Oh, I thought ——” 

“Crops, I go in for, and fruit—vines too, 
Cotton ‘ud grow here, d’you know that?’’ 

“TI didn’t—er i 

“It would. Anything would, Matter of 
trouble, that’s all— trouble. See those cher- 
ries as you come in? Then what were you 
looking at? How's your father?” 

“He’s splendid.” 

“Haven't seen him these forty years. 


>” 


So you’re his son? 

“H'm,” muttered Edward Toller. “ Well, 
it’s early to say.” 

With that * walked to the veranda, 
where he paused before the pile of his 
nephew's belongings. For a long while he 
stared, frowning, his bushy brows con- 
tracted and his mouth tight shut. Pres- 
ently he muttered ‘“ Humph!” and mount- 
ing a horse rode off through an avenue of 


cherry trees. Five minues later old Tom 
plucked at Hilary’s sleeve. 

“Not often ’e ‘as a laugh like that. Oh, 
dear!”’ 

Hilary Toller did not prolong his visit. 
He stayed for the correct fortnight. His 
uncle, though mainly inarticulate, pre- 
served an air of tolerant geniality. During 
the working hours of the day he was ab- 
sorbed by the business of the farm, but 
sometimes in the evenings he would reveal 
sociai qualities, discussing principles of land 
development and occasionally making de- 
mands on Hiiary for forms of entertain- 
ment. 

“Know any songs, my boy?” 

Hilary knew all the songs, but did not 
profess to be a singer. 

“Don’t matter about that. 
and sing.” 

Hilary tried to escape making an exhibi- 
tion of himself, but the old man was 
adamant. 

“Sing for your supper,”” he commanded. 

So Hilary sang Sanie. I've a Little 
Canoe, and old Edward applauded lustily. 

“That's a good ‘un, 
though I’ve heard better 
voices. Wait a bit and 
we'll have it again.” 

He lumbered from the 
room and oathily rounded 
up the farm and kitchen 
hands, issued beer and to- 
bacco, and bidding them 
find chairs told his nephew 
to proceed. After some 
initial nervousness, Hilary 
got going in fine style and 
treated the company to a 

rograra select-d from the 

est-known musical com- 
edies of the day. It was 
received uproariously. 
When the room was clear, 
Edward Toller gripped his 
nephew by the arm. 

“There y’are! I'll lay 
you feel all the better for 
that.” 

There was truth in the 
statement, but it was hardly 
the form of praise Hilary 
had expected. 

Edward went on: 

“You've a good bicep, 
but soft. Tomorrer we'll 
have a girl in and a pian- 
ner. Can't go cn doin’ 
nothin’ all yer life.’ 

“But good Lord, uncle, 
I can’t guarantee ——”’ 

**Bed,”’ said Edward 
Toller. 

Edward Toller ordered 
the piano bytelephone from 
a town twenty-five miles 
away. It was delivered in a covered wagon 
with a team of four horses. Edward Toller 
paid for it on delivery; one hundred and 
thirty-seven sovereigns. This was the first 
indication given to Hilary that the old man 
had money to spend. It seemed an aston- 
ishing piece of extravagance. 

At six o’clock the girl arrived on a little 
gray horse. The girl was the daughter of a 
horse breeder. She rode like 2 man and 
looked like a boy. She was sixteen years 
old. Her hair, tugged back from her brow, 
was tied with a ribbon in the nape of her 
neck and hung down like a tassel. She 
wore a shirt and a skirt, a pair of brown 
stockings and sand shoes. Her eyes were 
the color of Parma violets and looked un- 
naturally blue against the warm tan of her 
cheeks. 

Hilary, who was on the veranda, won- 
dered what the devil he would find to sa 
to her. The riddle was solved by the girl, 
who, without dismounting, called out, 
“You the one who sings?” 

“Well, I don’t realiy. I hum a bit, you 
know.” 

Then the little horse took it into his head 
to stand on his hind jegs, whereat Hilary 
made a gallant rush forward. 

“Let him alone,” said the girl. “Leave 
him to me. If he gets the idea it takes two 
to settle him, he'll be an awful nuisance.” 

Hilary stood anxiously aside while she 
gave a simple exhibition of brone busting. 
When it was over, she tethered the horse to 
a post and climbed the veranda steps. 

“Has the piano come?” 

“Yes, but ——”’ 

** Let’s see it.” 


Stand up 
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She put a footstool on a chair, sat down 
and began to play. Her hands were equally 
at home on the keys as on the reins of a 
bridle. 

“You play very well, Miss—er ———”’ he 


began. 

“Not badly; only do it by ear though. 
My name’s Alison. It’s a showy sort of 
name, don’t you think?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Hilary stammered, 
embarrassed at the girl’s lack of artifi- 
ae 
“Well, it is—but so’s yours. Which do 
you like best, England or Australia?” 

“It’s difficult to judge on so short an 
acquaintance,” 

She nodded. 

“Of course you don’t know anything 
about us and here yet, do you?”’ 

“Not a lot.” 

“When I'm twenty, father’s going to 
stand me a trip to England. P’raps we'll 
meet,” 

“T hope we shall.” 

“Don’t expect you do really. Expect 
you'd think it a bore. English people like 
thinking things a bore, don’t they?” 

“T think they’re always very glad — 

“* Anyway, I shall write to you on chance 
and p’r’aps you'll fix up an afternoon.” 

To a young man accustomed to settle 
everything on the telephone, it seemed ter- 
rible to make dates four years ahead. 

“Any day that suits you,” he said, nib- 
bling his lip to control a smile. 

Alison eyed him gravely, observed the 
cut of his suit, his tie and socks to match 
and his air of sartorial perfection, 

“T'll let you know in good time. You 
needn't be afraid I shall turn up looking 
like this. I shall have the best clothes and 
my hair done properly; then you won't 
mind so much.” 

Galiantry came to Hilary’s aid. 

‘Good Lord, as if that would make any 
difference!” 

“Not that I'd care if you did mind,” 
said Alison, “‘but I’m locking forward to 
going about.” 

“Don’t you find life here rather dull?” 
he asked. 

“No. Why, do you?” 

“No-no, but ——”’ 

“That’s because you don’t do anything.” 

“I’m here on a visit,”’ he protested. 

““What do you do at home?” 

“At present,’’ he confessed, ‘I haven't 
done very much, but ——”’ 

“That must be dull, if you like,” said she. 
After a pause she asked, “You think of 
settling out here?” 

“Well, I hadn't.” 

“T don’t know why you shouldn't. Peo- 
ple don’t, somehow,” she added, ‘unless 
something happens to make them.” 

“How do you mean—to make them?” 

“Oh, going broke or expecting much 
more than they’re likely to get. We get lots 
of that kind. Father says they're the curse 
of the country, but after a time they de- 
velop into a blessing.” 

“Really?” 

“Um. He says it takes them ages to find 
out that so much and no more is all a man 
has a right to expect. He once wrote that 
to the Sydney Bulletin, but they didn’t 
publish it. Was a shame, I thought, though 
it may have been his spelling. You look 
rather as if you expected a lot for nothing.” 

“I’m sorry to give that impression.” 

“‘Oh, well,’ said Alison, “sing me one of 
your things.” 

Determined to be a success in at least 
one direction, Hilary Toller obliged with a 
selection from the Medal and the Maid, 
Alison joining in readily with the accom- 
paniment. 

“Wasn't bad,” she said at the finish; 
“but you don’t breathe properly, that’s 
what makes you crack on the top notes.” 

“I don’t crack on the top notes,” he said, 
offended. 

“Yes, you do, and peeing is the rea- 
son. You ought to fill your lungs lower 
down. It’s hard to do at first, but worth 
trying. Intercostal it’s called. I know ‘cos 
I've ates Well, I’m going back to get 
father’s tea now. See you later.” 

She mounted and rode away. 

On the day of Hilary’s departure from 
Wangarina quite a number of local celeb- 
rities gathered at the station to see him 
off. This may have been due to his popu- 
larity as an entertainer or vulgar curiosity 
in his belongings. Everyone was simple 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Because you live beyond the gas main—because oil 
’ is the chief cooking fuel of your section —is no reason 
y why you cannot have delicious cooking and baking, 


summer or winter. 

If you are not entirely satisfied with your cooking 
results see the Rep Star Oil Stove—now used for 
‘ year-round cooking in millions of homes. 

The Rep Star is an oil stove—but vastly different. 
It burns kerosene oil, without wicks. It cooks with 
a heat as fast and as even as gas—produced by the 
patented Rep Srar_all-metal burners. It gives you 





Cook the pear round on this different 
OIL SIOVE 


gas speed for cooking and baking. It gives you gas 
stove results—wherever you live. 


There is a size of Rep Star for every need —two 
to six burners. There is a price for every purse. See 
a demonstration. If you do not know the Rep Star 
dealer, write us for his name and a‘copy of the 
Rep Star Book. 

+ + * 
There is also the Rep Star GAS Range—with 
fourteen patented improvements—similar to the 
oil stove illustrated. . 


THE DETROIT -VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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The Bulldog 


Tremendous Tractive Power for the 
Rear Wheels of Heavy Duty Trucks 


The Non-Skid Hi-Type 


Unusual Cushion and Longer Mileage— 


With Non-Skid 


The Bulldog is a massive cushion 
tire with extra high profile. It is de- 
signed and built to deliver tremen- 
dous tractive power under most 
difficult conditions, such as starting 
filled trucks from sand pits—pull- 
ing heavy loads of dirt from exca- 
vations—getting giant steel tanks 
to oil fields through miles of mud. 
It digs into any road bed with a 
business-like grip and holds it. 


To match the superiority of the 
Bulldog, Firestone engineers have 
developed the non-skid Hi-Type for 
front wheel equipment. 


Correctly balanced, with ad- 
vanced tread design and unusual 
wearing depth—this tire provides 
the extra cushion and low mileage 


MOST MILES 


cost essential to most profitable 


haulage. 


Firestone has pioneered truck 
tires through every stage of their de- 
velopment. Firestone built the first 
broad tread cushion tire for heavy 
hauling, and has consistently antic- 
ipated later needs for higher truck 
speeds, longer hauls and more trac- 
tion and cushion with no sacrifice 
of mileage. Every truck require- 
ment has been foreseen and met. 


Call on the Firestone Truck Tire 
Service Dealer in your neighbor- 
hood, who will advise you regard- 
ing the type of tire that will give you 
best results in cushion, traction 
and mileage, for every road, load 
and condition of service. 


PER DOLLAR 


FACTORIES: 
AKRON, OHIO 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
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“Mine is ATWATER KENT” 


—a simple statement often made by proud 
owners with the assurance that elaboration 
is not necessary— 

They know that their radio equipment is 
distinctive —Precision is its dominant char- 
acteristic—That it is made for those who 
demand not only quality and unusual per- 
formance in radio reception, but distinction 
as well, 


In selecting your radio, remember that 


Atwater Kent standards in design, con- 
struction and manufacture are the result of 
the accumulated experience of more than a 
quarter of a century in the making of scien- 
tific electrical instruments. 


Comparison is the basis on which 
Atwater Kent Radio is sold—go to your 
regular store, examine ATWATER KENT Re- 
ceiving Sets and Loud Speakers and you 
will appreciate their value. 


Atwater Kent Manuracturinc COMPANY - 4039 Stenton Ave., PHrLape-pnia, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
and genial and seemed sorry he was going. 
His uncle had not suggested he should stay; 
but had tacitly suggested that if he cared to 
he might. One night old Edward’ had re- 
vealed the fact that he was a well-to-do 
man. 

“*Lot to be made here if you’re not afraid 
of work,” he said. ‘Some day I suppose I'll 
have to leave it to someone.” 

The hint could not be mistaken, though 
it meant little to Hilary, who was accus- 
tomed to a rich father and plenty of money 
to spend. 

Alison rode over with a present of hard- 
boiled eggs to eat on his journey. She gave 
Hilary a firm brown hand as the train 
steamed out of the station. She was not 
the least concerned about his departure. 
One of her father’s mares had foaled durin 
the night and her thoughts were center 
on that. Hilary waved from the carriage 
window, but she did not return the wave. 
She was busy with her horse, which was 
lashing out in all directions to show its dis- 
approval of steam traction. Somehow her 
detachment piqued Hilary Toller. He 
would have liked to be a ater success 
with her. He would have liked to kiss her 
good-by. To have kissed her, he felt, would 
have been like burying one’s face in new- 
mown hay. 


Hilary Toller returned to England, where, 
thanks to influence, he got an armchair 
billet in a ship broker’s office, within con- 
venient reach of a mahogany writing table 
where a man might rest his feet, stare at 
the ceiling, smoke cigarettes and consider 
how best to reduce a scratch handicap at 
golf to something in the plusses. 

Also he became engaged to the Hon. 
Idina Faire, a young lady much photo- 
graphed and sought after, who looked like 
an angel and ate as much as a dog, stopped 
in bed all day and stopped up all night, 
broke a great many hearts and several rec- 
ords, introduced wrestling as a drawing- 
room sport and wore Russian boots and 
green hair at parties. 

Idina was in no hurry to be married and 
only became engaged to Hilary because she 
believed him to be untrue to her. 

“‘ Jealousy,”’ she was given to say, “‘is 
the only thing a woman never tires of.” 

Her intimacy with Hilary did him no 
good. It fixed an already pronounced con- 
viction that having a good time was man’s 
chief duty. 

When war broke out, Idina, so to speak, 
buckled on Hilary’s sword with the words, 
“Pads darling’’—she called him Pads— 


“do go and get killed. I should simply 
adore you for it.” 

She then went to lunch with a brigadier, 
since the staff had become suddenly a 
vogue. - 


But Pads did not get killed, though he 
served valorously in many fields of battle. 

“This war,” he said, “will about satisfy 
me for the rest of my life as far as work 
goes. After it’s through, I'll settle down 
and blow the old man’s money.” 

The old man had quite a lot of money at 
that time, having realized on his land and 
estate and invested everything in a new 
aéroplane fabric that was greatly in de- 
mand. 

As a result of enforced separation from 
the society of women, Hilary became senti- 
mental about Idina, and when on leave 
planned spending all his time with her. 
She, however, was not able to grant his 
wishes. Life, just then, was too interesting 
to waste on a single individual. Officers on 
leave were tiresomely alike; besides, they 
had a passion for fondling, and fondling 
was something Idina could not endure. 
Her rough-and-tumble mentality rebelled 
against foolish expressions of affection. 
A row she could understand and enjoy, and 
she did not mind having things thrown at 
her; but sitting before a fire and holding 
hands and kissing was altogether too awful. 

Having regard to this, she was very de- 
cent to Hilary on his first leave. She bit his 
nose when he kissed her and danced with 
him two afternoons and one evening. Of 
course, she could not be expected to put up 
with a recurrence of that sort of thing may 
three or four months, so she arranged wit 
a friend at the War Office for Hilary to be 
transferred to a staff appointment in Mes- 
pot, where the danger of his being a bore 
would be indefinitely postponed. It is prob- 
able she saved his life by this tactful ad- 
justment, for a month later his battalion 
was wiped out on the Somme. 

And in the fullness of time the war came 
to an end and life was robbed of much 





pleasant artificiality. Hilary Toller re- 
turned from exile to marry Idina and have 
a good time generally. 

Witness now how the fates defy a man’s 
ambition. By the very act of victory, Eng- 
land had lost its capacity for enjoyment. 
London, a few months before the very head- 
quarters of delight, had become dull and 
ordinary. Men, instead of seeking enjoy- 
ment, sought employment. The boom was 
followed by the slump. The sparkling wine 
of war was clouded with the lees of peace. 
But these were national affairs that scarcely 
affected Hilary Toller; it wanted somethin 
nearer home to damp his ardent spirit, ie | 
the something happened. Hilary’s father 
died and with him all interest in aéroplane 
fabric. Money taken from the land had 
picturesquely vanished in the air. Hilary 
was left with his gratuity and nothing else, 
if one excepts an invitation to the wedding 
of Idina Chloris Patricia Faire to Major 
Egbert Johnstone Dillingham, R. A., of 
Little Barrow, Bucks—a wedding which 
never took place, as the bride ran away 
with the groom’s father two days before 
the ceremony. 

Hilary was more or less used to being 
without Idina—he had had three years’ 
practice—but he was unused to being with- 
out funds. The death of his father affected 
him profoundly, but the disaffection of his 
sweetheart, beyond making him angry and 
disposed to drink brandy instead of whisky, 
failed to shatter his proud spirit. 

The loss of the money was, of course, 
very serious, since it indefinitely postponed 
the fulfillment of that good time upon 
which his ambitions were centered. Ironi- 
cally enough, he had never felt in better 
trim for having money to spend. And now 
there was a paltry five hundred, vanishing 
at the rate of about seven pounds a day, 
between himself and penury—or work. 
“Work” —an offensive word. He knew 
men who worked and it produced disas- 
trous effects upon them. They became 
slaves to the practice, forgoing pleasure 
and amusement and allowing it to interfere 
with really vital affairs. There was only one 
excuse for work and that was to obtain 
enough money not to work. Work for 
work’s sake was gross. Hilary Toller did 
not mean his young life to be ruined by 
labor troubles. On the other hand, some- 
thing would have to be done, because five 
hundred pounds will not endure forever. 
He considered planting the lot on a horse, 
win or lose, but resisted the temptation. 
In a saner mood, he called on some of his 
father’s business acquaintances and put it to 
them that he might consider a job at fifteen 
hundred a year if it were not too exacting. 
He was thanked for the offer, but nothing 
came of it. He then seriously considered 
going on the stage and rivaling that feller 
Du Maurier, but a theatrical man with 
whom he discussed the project advised him 
to refrain. The idea of the motor trade, 
into which the entire British Army was 
steadily demobilizing itself, did not appeal 
to Hilary. It presented the advantage of 
offering a man a fine range of cars to drive 
free of cost; but apart from that it meant 
rubbin’ shoulders with rather a slippery lot 
of beggars. Besides, he did not mean to be 
dog’s body to any feller. Of course, there 
was chicken farming; but that was a fool's 
game played in a dull locality. 

“What I want,” he mused, “is a big 
lump, a fat slice of luck.”” In short, some- 
thing for nothing. 

And then when the five hundred pounds 
had diminished to one hundred, and Hilagy, 
always particular about his hands, had 
taken to biting his nails, there came a letter 
which read: . 

“Dr. nephew: Sorry poor John dead. 
This to wish you happy Xmas. War over 
expect you will be leaking for something to 
do. Farm here going strong and crops good. 
Good opportunity for ouns man. Still 
have piano. Alison sen ards is well as 
also I am though getting older. Tom died 
February. Yr. aff’ate. Uncle, 

“EDWARD TOLLER. 


“P.S. Made my will and you inherit all. 
Valima Farm, Dec. 1, 1919. 
“Pp, P. S. Since writing have had water 
laid on in the house. 
“P,P. P.S. Young men needed out here 
since war killed off many young men.” 


A frank and illiterate letter such as any 
might read without suspicion. Hilary 
Toller could hardly be ex to have 
guessed at the terrific labor of thought and 
scheming that had been involved in its 
composition. Old man Edward's cunning 
was nowhere apparent. Old man Edward, 
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who in consultation with Alison, had con- 
trived the exact moment his letter should 
be dispatched, working out to a hair the 
time his nephew’s resources were most likely 
to have come to an end. 

“He'll never throw up the chance of a 
good time while he has money to spend,” 
said Alison, wise in her knowledge of man- 
hood gained at the Dardanelles Hospital in 
Sydney. “His sort don’t.” 


“Question is,” ruminated old man Ed- | 


ward, ‘‘is the boy likely to do any good?" 

“He might. Thing to do is to get him 
out here.” 

So old man Edward, who years before 
had learned a trick from Nature, beckoned 
with a finger dipped in gold. And Hilary 
Toller, who for the last six months had 
ignored the appeal of attractive posters and 
windows dressed with wheat sheaves and 
shining pippins, packed his belongings 
and booked a passage for Australia. To the 
friends who gathered to see him off he 
made no bones about his intentions. 

- “T shall knock around and make myself 
peeneas to the old boy until he snuffs it. 
hen I’ll sell up and have a good time.” 

To the end of ae Sener pleasant, 
Hil took with him a banjorine, a water 
whistle, the small portable gramophone 
which had helped him to win his part of the 
war and a | folio of modern jazz music. 
He also took the complete works of E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim wherewith to defy the 
tedium of waiting for his uncle’s demise. 

Three months later the same rickety 
wagonette drawn by the same old horse 
met him at the station at Wangarina and 
once more bumped him over the changeless 
landscape. And there was his uncle, look- 
ing. rather to his disappointment, not a day 
older than at their last meeting. A napkin 
was still tucked beneath his chin, a tin of 
salmon, a pineapple and great slabs of 
bread and butter still decorated the table 
before him. Nothing had changed; it was 
as if Hilary had stepped back nine years, 
Even the greeting was the same. 

“Drawrup a chair and sit down, 'Ilary. 
The tea’s at yer elbow.” 

Hilary poured himself a cup of thick tea 
and sighed. He had reached the journey’s 
end with a vengeance. The atmosphere of 
changelessness into which he had exiled 
himself impacted against his imagination 
with a shock. 

“Good Lord, can I ever stand it?” was 
his thought, ‘* Dammit, the war—anything 
was better than this.”’ 
aware that his uncle was talking. 


“Glad to have you back. Been rather an 


upset since last we met, eh? The world on 
its head, eh? Changes everywhere. Then 


labor trouble. Dare say you notice a differ- | 


ence on the farm—a slack look?”’ 

“T didn’t,”” Hilary blurted out. 

“Weed in the orchards—the broken 
fence of the paddock yonder?” 

“Now that you mention it.”’ 

“Takes a man a long time to see land 
changes,” said old man Edward; “but 
when he comes by the knack, they stand 
up clear as a tower on a hill.” 

Tea finished, horses were saddled and 
they rode over part of the farm. It would 
have been three days’ work to cover it. 

“IT reckon,” said Edward, “this farm 
produces "bout a quarter of what it could 
produce, Not a bad percentage, eh?” 

“Very good,” Hilary yore oe A agreed. 

“*'Tis good —when you reckon the start’s 
made from nothing.” 

Hilary tried to be intelligent. 

“When do you suppose you can count on 
a hundred per cent efficiency?” 

“Never—or in ‘eaven. There's a slip 
back for ay A gain; must be, It’s that 
keeps a man down to his job.” 

“Uncle,” said Hilary with sudden cour- 
age, ‘do you like the life?” 

“Well, now you see,”’ came the answer, 
“*tisn’t a ease of like or dislike; it’s just 
that the land takes a hold: on a man and 
fastens him down.” 

“H’m!” said Hilary. 

They turned their horses toward the 
blazing oval of the dropping sun. In Eng- 


land, at this hour, Hilary would be dress- | 
ing for dinner with pleasant prospects of | 


variety awaiting him. But now —— He 
stole a glance at the features of the old 
man, seamed, knotted and weather-beaten, 
scarred by battle against earth and beast, 
yet over all wearing alook of steady content- 
ment and unshaken purpose. A fine old chap; 
a bit crusty, perhaps; quick of tongue and 
of hand; hard outside, yet soft within. In- 
voluntarily a flush of shame stirred Hilary’s 
conscience at the thought that he had come 


(Continued on Page 121) 


Then he became 
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The Executive 
Chair 


should be in keeping with the po- 
sition of the executive. It should 
convey an impression of massive 
dignity. But above ail it should 
be comfortable. The executive 
who would give the best of his 
brain to his firm cannot afford to 
have his mental alertness im- 
paired by a tired body. 


All these considerations are taken into 
account in the building of a Sikes Office 
Easy Chair. Every Sikes has that dig 
nity of appearance which cannot he 
counterfeited, but must result from the 
use of only the choicest woods and super 
lative workmanship and finish. 


The comfort which is a distinctive 
feature of every Sikes Office Easy Chair 
is the fruit of 60 years’ study of the 
seating problem. That comfort results 
from special designs cf seat, arms and 
back curved to conform to the natural 
curves of the body. 


The executive, who understands the close 
relationship between bodily comfort 
and highest mental efficiency, has come 
to regard. “Sikes” as standard office 
equipment. The nearest Sikes dealer 
(name on request) will show you Sikes 
Office Easy Chairs in models and at 
prices suitable for every use from the 
chief's sanctum to the reception room. 


Sikes 


SIKES COMPANY 
euaimnaxens PHILADELPHIA 


In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted «x- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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HE 164 “ Walk-Over Veterans” — of 

whom all but a few are shown in 
the picture above, have served a total 
of 5,050 years in the Walk-Over organi- 
zation. They were the guests of honor 
at the Fiftieth Anniversary celebration 
of Geo. E. Keith Company, held at the 
great Walk-Over factories in Campello, 
Massachusetts, on July 8, this year. Im- 
pressive services were held that afternoon 
in memory of George E. Keith, founder 
of the Walk-Over business. With six 
thousand loyal employees and four thou- 
sand visitors as an audience, President 
Harold C. Keith awarded service medals 
to the “ Walk-Over Veterans.” The Walk- 
Over Dealers’ Association dedicated a 
Memorial Bandstand to the founder of 


the business. In the eveninga mammoth 
pageant was staged, depicting the history 
of the Keith family since the year 1000 
and the growth of the Walk-Over busi- 
ness in the past half century. It was said 
to be the most impressive celebration 
ever held by an industrial corporation. 
With such a past, with such a loyal 
organization, embracing 6,000 employees 
and 7,000 retail dealers, it is no wonder 
that Walk-Over Shoes are the largest- 
selling trade-marked shoes in the world. 
With the ideals set before this great 
organization by its founder, the principles 
of faith, industry and integrity, it is no 
wonder that Walk-Over Shoes are the 
finest, most comfortable, and most de- 
pendable shoes that you can buy. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, Campello, Brockton, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


® Walk-Over Shoes 











President Harold C. Keith—a snap- 
shot taken just after he had been 
presented with a watch as a token 
of friendship from Walk-Owver em 
ployees. More than 5,500 employees, 
from Vice-President to the newest 
factory apprentice, contributed ten 
cents each toward this demonstra- 
tion of loyalty. 
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for Menand Women 


Below, standing between President Harold C. Keith and Foreign 
Manager Edward A. Keith, is Mr. John G. Stockholm, Manager of 
the Paris, France, Walk-Over store. With the assistance of 29 young 
ladies, Mr. Stockholm presented President Keith with shoes made 
and worn in the 102 countries where Walk-Over Shoes are sold. 
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(Continued from Page 119) 

out to mark time until the old man should 
be called in to where good gardeners are 
gathered. It had seemed a trifling under- 
taking back there in England—an under- 
taking in which conscience took no part. 
Men die and their substance passes to 
another, their labors are forgotten, weeds 
grow up in the furrows they had plowed. 
That is Nature’s law. But here was a man 
who had loved the land and harnessed it to 
his will and made it fruitful. It was a 
shabby trick to pick the fruit and let the 
orchard rot. With this realization, Hilary 
blurted out, “‘Uncle, I’m no good out here. 
All this means nothing to me. I’m begin- 
ning to think I was a pretty good elnee 
ever to have come.” 

“*There’s a bit of something hot for sup- 
per,” said Edward Toller. “Shake up yer 
reins, boy.” 

He rode home a happy man, with his 
bushy brows down and his mouth shut like 
a trap. 

At the farm Alison was waiting— Alison 
greatly grown up and observant. She 
nodded to Hilary and gave him a hand, 
but to Edward she said, “I wonder what 
you're laughing at.” 

“Pickles,” he replied, which expression 
he only used in moments of great good 
humor. 

After supper Hilary had a word alone 
with Alison. 

“Lord knows what I’m going to do.” 

“‘Why bother? He hasn’t asked you to 
do anything.” 

“That’s not the point. One can’t hang 
on doing nothing interminably.” 

“You mean until he —- 

“Don’t finish it,” he pleaded. “Tt makes 
me feel such a frightful outsider. But I 
don’t understand the bare beginnings of 
this game.” 

“Dare say you'll bore yourself into find- 
ing something to do 

The sharpness of her reasoning aroused 
him. 

“‘T shall use you as an oracle and roll up 
for a course of advice.” 

“Not a course,” she answered. “I’m off 
to England next week.” 

“Not really?” 

“Yes; the war postponed it.” 

“But you’re coming back?” 

“In a year—eighteen months.” 

“But that’s shocking news. I was count- 
ing on you.” 

“Well, you’ve a fine lot of books,” she 
said. ‘‘I was looking them over before you 
came in.” 

“I’m altogether out of luck,” 
gloomily. 

Alison was not susceptible to compli- 
ments. 

“Time I was getting home,” 
and refused his offered escort. 

That night Hilary came to a resolve. He 
had committed himself to a period of colo- 
nial life on the promise of easily acquired 
wealth. It was no good imagining that 
in the hard-bitten atmosphere of work in 
which he found himself a man could remain 
idle and aloof. Hilary had been quite a 
decent soldier and his energy in the matter 
of finding amusement had been proverbial. 
He could play golf all day and dance all 
night. He had an unlimited capacity for 
the enjoyment of sports and pastimes. He 
was fit, strong and practically tireless. 
These attributes had been of great service 
to him in the past, but here in Australia 
they went for nothing. His resolve, then, 
was to divert his energies into labor about 
the farm. He did not profess that he liked 
the idea, for the land made no appeal to him 
whatsoever. It was a sense of inherent de- 
centness—a temporary concession to at- 
mosphere that persuaded him. When the 
old man died he would chuck it, realize on 
the estate and get back to a form of life he 
understood; but until then—work. If it 
did no more than help the time to pass, 
that would be something. 

At five o’clock the next morning Edward 
Toller was astonished to find his nephew up. 

“"Tlary,” he said, ‘didn’t expect to see 
you for another three hours.” 

“The sun came into my room and 
woke me.” 

“You must have a blind fixed, boy.” 

“Don’t bother—pretty nice in the early 
morning. Earth smells good.” 

“You're quick to notice that.” 

“ Anything I can do?”’ asked Hilary diffi- 
dently. “What does one do on a farm at 


said Hilary 


said she, 


five o’clock?”’ 

“Take a week to answer that,” said the 
old man, 
much.” 


“then one wouldn’t have told 





The lowing of cows sounded from an 
adjoining byre. A man carrying pails went 
by. Hilary tightened his belt and followed. 


At breakfast Hilary had remarks to 


make on the subject of milking. 


“All damn nonsense. That feller Tim | 


had got a bathful before I’d squeezed a 
pint.” 

“Well,” said Edward over a steaming 
cup of tea, “he’s been doing that for years. 
Got the knack.” 


“But there’s nothing in milking. Bet | 
ou in a week’s time I'll take him on and | 


ick him.” 
“Then again, maybe you won’t,” said | 


Edward Toller, frowning fit to crack his 


ace. 

In the days which followed Hilary Toller 
made acquaintance with many affairs 
about the farm which, though apparently 
simple, defied accomplishment. It was not 
that he wished to be able to perform these 
simple duties, but.it was tiresome to be de- 
feated. Any fool ought to be able to prune 
a vine, rope a steer, collar a sheep, brand or 
dip it, cut a furrow or ring a 3 tree. But 
all his attempts met with failu 
is worse, laughter. 

“Damn it, I’ll show these clodhop 
what this land business amounts to!" he 
vowed. 

But it took time to show them, and his 
various demonstrations, 
light of qualified opinion, were intensely 
funny. 


“But you don’t know anything about | 


anything,” said Alison, to whom he ap- 
pealed for sympathy on the evening before 
her departure for England. She added, 
“Your ignorance is appalling.” 

It piqued him. 
show her she couldn’t talk to him like that. 
For a moment he debated giving her the 
surprise of her life by taking her in his arms 
and kissing her. His courage failed him, 


however—or rather a better sense pre- | 


vailed. She differed fundamentally from 
other women of his acquaintance—she 
would not respond to rush methods of at- 
tack. Seeds scattered upon rank grass were 
as likely to grow into flowers as a trick of 
courtship roduce any impression or 
that girl’s Bold g By virtue of simplicity and 
frankness she became complex and hard to 
define. Then suddenly he saw in her a liv- 
ing epitome of her surroundings. She was 
like an acre of warm virgin earth, holding 
limitless promise of harvest for the man 
who was strong, capable and patient 
enough to conquer her. 

So Hilary did not kiss her. He accepted 
her rebuke humbly, saying, ‘‘I suppose I 
am ignorant, though no man likes to be 
told that. You’re a disarming person and 
I'm terribly sorry you’re going away.” 

** And I’ve been looking forward to it for 
years,” she said. 

“T think you’re the realest person I’ve 
ever met, as real as this land we're stand- 
ing on.” 

“‘When did you find that out?’’ she 
asked quickly. 

“About you?” 

“ About the land.” 

“TI don’t know,” he said. 
to me.” 

So Alison went away and Hilary missed 
her— possibly because there were no alter- 
native attractions. He missed her at his 
milking, his plowing, sowing, gum ringing 
and reaping. He did all these things, reluc- 
tantiy at first, but in due course poxeyey A 


“Just came 


Because everybody seemed to be able to do | 
everything about the farm better than | 


himself, he decided to adopt a specialized 
branch of the work and wrote to the agri- 
cultural branch of the local government 
board for information concerning cotton 
growing. It arrived, enormous in bulk, and 

rovided some of the most tiresome re ading 


e had ever tackled. After absorbing it | 


painfully, he put a question to his uncle 
about a piece of land. 

“There’s the stretch beyond Denny’s 
paddock. Good soil that is, fine growing 
soil, was well dunged last year.”’ 


Hilary had not expected so magnificent | 
He had made up his mind that he | 


an offer. 
would have to break new ground for his 
venture. 
Denny’s paddock, 
would be enormous. 

“But I thought that was going into 
wheat,” he said. 

“So it was; but if you want it, boy —— 

Hilary bit a finger nail. A puff of breeze 
scented with eucalyptus from a cluster of 
blue gums half a mile away came to his 
mreh Below those trees was an open 
slope of virgin soil where Hilary had planned 
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e, and what | 


viewed in the | 


He was determined to | 








By accepting the stretch below | 
the saving of labor | 
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to start operations. The breeze carried a 
bic from the unproved land. 

“Try me,”’ it seemed to say. ‘‘ Since time 
began I have been waiting for you. It’s 
worth while carrying cultivation one step 
further. You work for ard against me. 
Have a shot, Hilary Toller.” 

“Say the word and it’s yours,” mur- 
mured old Edward Toller insidiously. 

But Hilary did not say the word. He 
pointed at the bare slope half a mile away. 
Old Edward Toller thumped him on the 


| back. 


‘““Tlary,” he said, “damn me if you're 


| not corning through. 


Hilary colored. 

“Rot! It’s only for something to do.” 

“Call it what you like, makes no differ- 
ence to me. And if you need help, ask 
for it.” 

Then Hilary said an astonishing thing. 

“If you want to help me, uncle, you’d 
best alter your will.’’ 

“Pickles!” replied the old man. ‘ Money 
don’t make any difference. Money’s a bait, 
it ain’t the hook. The whole of this blessed 
world is plastered with bait of that kind. 


| But for that it would never have been 
worked.” 


“There are slippery fish in the sea, uncle. 


Some of ’em suck the bait off the hook and 


do a get-away.” 
“Maybe, but if the Maker in His wis- 
dom can take the risk, can’t an old man 


| follow His example?” 


Thereafter began for Hilary Toller a tsme 
of real work—a struggle against the fo: ces 
of Nature. The slope was not easy ground 
to break. Years before it had been part of a 
forest whose trees had been razed by fire. 
Beneath the rank grass charcoaled boles 
and roots interfered with progress at every 
turn. Hilary tackled it with ax, dynamite 
and a stump-jumping plow. At first he 
cursed himself for refusing his uncle’s offer 
of the meadow below the paddock; but 
with the slow advance revealed, and at a 
quarter’s end, indefinable pride replaced 
bitterness. Although he would have been 
the last to admit it, the spirit of the job had 
taken possession of him to such a degree 
that from dawn to dark he worked without 
respite. His uncle’s injunction not to overdo 
it he put off with—“I want to get my seed 
down in time for this year’s crop and there's 
a devil of a lot to do,” 

“Pity almost you chose that spot,” 
ruminated the old man. 

“The spot’s all right. 
with it?” 

“Well, if any time you wanted to extend, 
there are trees north, south and east of you. 
Big job rooting up a growing forest.” 

“One could do a bit at a time.” 

“Ah,” said Edward, “a bit at a time. 
Fancy you saying that—a boy.” 

‘ i) © gl 


‘W 


What’s wrong 


“Boys is impetuous, that’s all. Miaybe 
you'd like a couple of hands along to ring 
them gums and fel! a few.” 

Hilary shook his head. 

“T’ll tackle that myself, 
seed’s in.”’ 

He began then to talk about dressings. 

In the preoccupation of his own affairs, 
he had failed to notice a gradual change in 
the appearance and demeanor of his uncle. 
As Hilary’s activities increased, the old 
man’s declined. He did not go about the 
farm as he used to do, but spent much 
time sitting in a cane chair on the veranda, 
looking through a pair of field glasses or 
alternatively reading the books Hilary had 
brought from England. Fine stirring stuf 


after the 


| he found them. Just the right literature 





for a man who was going on a long journey. 

“Funny, me never marrying,” he rumi- 
nated. “‘Wonder how it was. Too late 
now.” 

Behind his creased forehead he was try- 
ing to remember somebody. 

“Gladys—no Gracie Someone—Shore- 
ham way. Wonder what came to her? 
Was it she took up with some other fel- 
low?” Memory failed to supply the an- 
swer, but in some queer way she had been 
the cause of his presence here in the Aus- 
tralian bush. He took up the glasses and 
focused them on a figure half a mile away. 
“And of that boy being here, and work 
going on and these miles of tamed country- 
side given to the service of mankind.” 

Queer how little a thing is a seed com- 
pared with a harvest. 

Through the glasses he saw the distant 
figure straining at a heavy task. 

Old man Edward’s bushy brows came 
down straight and aard, his mouth set like 
a trap. The effort of restraining laughter 


| cost him a sharp ache over the heart. His 
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mouth opened slowly and from it issued a 
great ringing shout. Half a mile away Hil- 
ary heard the shout, straightened his back, 
and responding to an impulse he could not 
understand, turned and walked to the 
farm. 

In the cane chair with chin on breast, old 
man Edward was asleep—for good. 

They buried him two days later in the 
graveyard adjoining the wooden chapel at 
Wangarina. The ceremony over, a lawyer 
from Ballarat read the will and Hilary 
Toller found himself possessed of the stock, 
the land and estate and a fortune amount- 
ing to seventy thousand pounds. 

“You are to be congratulated, sir,” said 
the lawyer. 

“Am I? I wonder,” said Hilary, and 
went away by himself to those few acres 
where he carried cultivation one step for- 
ward. For lack of a confidant he talked to 
them. 

“But for you I’d be hating myself worse 
than I do. Anyway, it’s bad enough.” 

An impulse too strong to resist made him 
drop to the ground and bury his face in the 
freshly turned earth. There was comfort 
in the smell of it, and for a long while he lay 
inhaling its warm mysteries and wondering 
about himself. Seventy thousand pounds, 
the stock and estate—say, another twenty 
at least. The world’s ps Sv house was 
his to enter; the world’s pleasure house 
garlanded with tinsel, loud with music and 
busy with the industry of idleness. Of 
course he would answer its call—of that 
there was no doubt; but he had no will to 
answer with unseemly haste. With a for- 
tune in his lap, some small delay in spend- 
ing it could harm no one. After a decent 
interval he would go back, as this hillside 
would go back reverting to its own na- 
ture—to fruitlessness. 

Hilary gathered up two handfals of 
earth and gripped them into his palms. 
The fine soil moistened by sweat entered 
the pores of his skin and would not brush 
away. 

Four months later Alison, whitened by 
prolonged civilization, but otherwise un- 
changed, rode over to Valima Farm. Hilary, 
they told her, was out. 

“You'll find him yonder.” 

And Alison, quick to notice land ch .nges, 
exclaimed, ‘Hullo, who’s been cuttmg up 
that slope?” 

She found Hilary ringing the bark of a 
gum tree adjoining the new cotton planta- 
tion. 

“You back?” he said. “‘That’s good.” 

“What's all this?’’ she asked. 

“Cotton.” 

“Your work?” 

He nodded. “Did you havea good time?”’ 

“Pretty fair. I’m glad to be back 
though. Surprised to find you here.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered. “I’ve 
got my seed down and it’s more or less 
natural one should stay and watch it 
come up.” 

“TI see. Then I suppose you'll be for 
England.” 

“Probably.” 

She was silent for a minute, then —‘“‘If 
you're only waiting for this crop to show, 
what’s the idea of clearing up this bit of 
forest?” 

He could not think of an appropriate 
answer. 

“One gets into the habit of doing things,” 
he mumbled. 

“Not bored?” 

“No, rather interested.” 

“T say,” said Alison, “may I borrow one 
or two of your books?” 

“Take the lot. I never find time for 
reading.” 

Alison looked at him critically. 
quite sincere. 

“I’ve a dinner to cook—care to ride over 
with me? I’ve lots to talk about.” 

Hilary looked at the sun—he had given 
up wearing a watch. 

“T wasn’t thinking of knocking off for a 
couple of hours. an’t I ride over this 
evening?” 

“Better still,” said Alison. 

He waved a hand to her as she breasted 
the top of the slope, and she waved back— 
her hand traveling from her lips and out- 


He was 


ward. 

Hilary Toller swung gladly to his task. 
In his heart was a new song he had never 
clearly heard before—a slow song of earth’s 
promise and reward. The humming of in- 
sects was in it, bird notes and wind in the 
tops of trees, the cracking of eggshells, the 
pulse beat of life yet unborn and the little 
sounds made by seeds stirring beneath 
brown soil. 
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Men! a different, better 
shirt for you! 


LOOM Shirts are 


[1] EEDLES-FRUIT OF THE 
guaranteed not to fade from sun, or from any 
amount of washing. {?] They are guaranteed for satis 
factory wear, or money back at the retailer's. (3) They 
are made of America’s most famous fabric, especially 
treated and finished. {4] They are made by a firm estab 
lished 1898 and nationally noted for superlative work 
manship. Fill out the coupon NOW. Then ask at the 
nearest store for Needles-FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirts. 


IMPORTANT N E E D LE S 


No shirt is a gen- 
uine Needles- 
FRUIT OF THE 
LOOM Shirt un- 
less it bears this 
sewed-in label, 
woven in colors. 
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Jacobs Oregon City 
Virgin Wool Products 


‘Overcoats 
Mackinaws 
Boys’ Suits 
Ven’s Suils 
Flannel Shirts 


{Lounging Robes 
'ndian Blarkets 
Votor Robes 
Blankets 












Virgin wool holds its shape 
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TJhe Warmth of Pure Virgin “Wool 








—that’s part of style! 


FTER months of wind and wear and weather 

have fixed the friendship between you and 

your Jacobs Oregon City overcoat, you feel this 
way about it: 

“The makers of this overcoat gave me more 
than style. They started with the fabric—the 
very beginning of style. By using only pure vir- 
gin wool they have its style stay stylish. This 
overcoat holds its shape!”’ 

Here in the great wool country we first weave 
staunch, lustrous fabrics from pure virgin wool. 
This is long, new fleece, still curly from the backs 
of Western mountain sheep. How different from 
“all wool,” which may have been worn thread- 
bare in other garments and then reworked! 


We tailor these virgin wool fabrics into smart 


\ 


We & PURE VIRGIN WOOL ~ WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROWN 


overcoats for men and boys. Their loose fitting 
lines, for instance, have the distinctive touch 
you'll notice this fall at the stadium—in the 
theater lobby. 


Look for the Virgin Wool Label 


It’s easy for you to know our virgin woolens— 
simply look for the Jacobs Oregon City label. It 
is your guarantee of quality in both fabric and 
garment, and the moderate prices will surprise 
you. 


Write for the graphic story, ‘A Trip Through 
the Land of Wool.”’ Oregon City Woolen Mills, 
Established 1864, by I. & R. Jacobs. Mills and 
Tailoring Shops at Oregon City, Oregon. Sales 
Offices in principal cities. 


Jacobs Oregon City 


i Woolens 
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“Well, I’m a-comin’! Don’t holler me 
deef!’”’ This to the silent Mrs. Helfenstein, 
who was waiting meekly a half block dis- 
tant with the current annual in a baby car- 
riage. “But anyways, I ain’t a-lettin’ that 
there fifty git aways from me. Don’t go 
furgittin’ to remember that!” 

Eben took up the reins. 

“Helfenstein will be needful fur his 
money.” Samuel Feltbinder, the hotel 
keeper, flipped his plaid coat tails sportively. 
“‘A-settin’ that shif'less Arley up into a 
branch! A undertaker yet! That boy 


where ain’t ever undertakin’ nothin’ bvt . 


carousin’ since the day he was borned 
a’ready. Yes, I’m willin’ fur to take a bet 
off anybody on this here: Till it goes a little, 
Helfenstein will be givin’ us a bankrup’ness 
in this here town.” 

“You're fur payin’ it, ain’t you, Ebbie, 
when your crops is all?” the sheriff in- 
quired anxiously. 

“No,” said Eben; “I ain’t a-payin’ it 
from crops, or from no crops. Gid-dup!”’ 

Eben sketched the incident to Mrs. Stet- 
tler when he drew rein beside her tiny 
house in the Flathead district. She swept 
back her fine ringlets and stood studying 
the peaked figure on the wagon seat in con- 
siderable perturbation. 

“Och, my! It’s easy seen he’d be legaling 
at youse right now if he didn’t have such 
afraid of losing his popularity with the 
corpses. But anyway, give him the dare to 
worry fur it a while. Mind to how the 
hymn puts it out: ‘Dare to be a Daniel, 
dare to stand alone.’” 

“T’m a-standin’ alone,” said Ebbie. 

“Yes, and me the same.”” The widow 
suddenly laughed ruefully. ‘Here my sis- 
ter’s boy where passed me his promise he’d 
stay with this here winter, well, here if he 
ain’t got scared on me and went a-flittin’ 
back to Andore City. Yes, a’ready on the 
Heitwille mail hack.” 

Eben stared at her absently, his monthly 
burden of expeditiously proffering himself 
hard upon him. 

“Yes, he’s only fi’teen and he’s over- 
growned hisself. And his nerves is, now, 
wonderful. Why here last night it wasn’t 
only a cow where made that way with her 
head, and you’d ought to have heard the 
yell how he let it. The thought come to me 
still it was Gabriel’s trunk yet. Yes, any- 
how! But I guess his mom will go packin’ 
him back, fur she says this here count 
airs will mebbe git his nerves out of him.” 

“T’m a-standin’ alone,” proclaimed her 
visitor suddenly. ‘But I’m willin’ fur to 
stand double.” 

Mrs. Stettler stared upon Eben for a 
moment with the lack of focus incident to 
one in midleap from one realm of thought 


to another. Then her heel kicked out mis- 
chievously. : 
“T ain’t. I’m a single-gaiter a’ready.”’ 


This retort pleased Eben inordinately, 
not only because of its quality of definite re- 
jection but because of its amazing wit. He 
chuckled over it at intervals during the four 
weeks before he saw her again. 

Upon two of his morthly visits she was 
absent. The first time he was glad. The 
second time he was not glad. He sat in her 
yard, staring about and feeling with his 
fingers over the wagon seat. He felt as 
though he had lost something. He decided 
on the way home it was because he had lost 
the chance to tell her of the increased hec- 
torings of Helfenstein. 

For Helfenstein, as he had promised, was 
not forgetting. On a Saturday, as Eben 
was turning from his driveway into the 
main road, the small sheriff drew purposeful 
rein beside him. 

It was sorry news he brought. The un- 
dertaker had filed his action that day and 
it was only by finesse that Kutz escaped 
having the papers to serve upon Eben that 
very moment. 

“Tt’s nothing to do now but to up and 
pass ower the fifty.” Kutz spat mourn- 
fully. “If you could only have held out 
fur six weeks longer! Then the debt would 
have gone bad on him so he couldn’t dv you 
nothing.” 

“I’m a-holdin’ cut,” said Eben. 

“Ain’t you anyways onto the hint of this 
here?” demanded Kutz. “The minute 
them suing papers “ onto you, your 
chances fur beatin’ Helfenstein goes as dead 
on you as that there stringhalt where 
started all this trouble.” 

He pointed the butt of his whip toward 
the mound in the corner of the pasture 





where the afflicted beast had knocked his 
knees together for the last time. 

“Well, then,”’ observed the literal Ebbie, 
“what’s to do is to keep them papers from 
gittin’ onto me, ain’t it?” 

The roan jumped, then eased, fanwise. 
This was due to an unconscious twitch of 
the sheriff’s fingers upon the bridle. 

“Hold on! ve me make a thought 
here!” His eyes sought the distant hills. 
“*Course, I’m the feller where’s got to serve 
them papers. And if I ain’t a-findin’ youse 
nowheres, well, I ain’t findin’ youse. And 
if I ain’t findin’ youse, I can’t serve no pa- 
pers on youse, That’s plain on the surface, 
ain’t not?” 

“Well, I ain’t payin’ nothin’.”” Eben’s 
eyes as they gazed up at him were troubled 
but valiant. ‘Papers or no papers.” 

“But if I git them papers onto you till 
them six weeks is all, you'll be payin’,”’ re- 
minded Kutz grimly. 

“Six weeks,’’ mused Eben. ‘Well, 
gid-dup!”’ 

Mrs. Stettler was more agitated than 
Eben over the dour turning of events. 
Something of panic quickened in her black 


p bee as she deftly crimped the edge of a | 
Cc 


erry pie. 

“You might better pay it, fur all. They 
might could put youse to the jail yet.” 

he cherries were Eben’s. He did not 
know why he had wanted to give them to 
her unless it was because they made him 
think of her eyes; they were so warmly 
black. Nor had he had even this insuffi- 
cient reason for tendering at the same time 
a small offering of eggs. 

“Well, I ain’t payin’ it.” Eben stared 
from the canary in the window to the ge- 
ranium upon the sill. As usual, his spirits 
were rising as he sat in her black-oak rocker. 
He suddenly remembered that he had not 
yet tendered his monthly proposal, which 

e had elaborated with unusual care. He 
edged forward, slapped his pocket and an- 
nounced, “‘I got plenty by me fur to git a 
license fur marriages or whatever.” 

“Yes, well! That there’s more’n what I 
have got it.” 

Eben eyed her in perturbation as she shut 
the oven door. She wasn’t about to accept 
him, was she? He shrank back and 
clenched both hands upon the chair seat. 

After a moment, he ventured, “Ain’t 
it goin’ so good with you then?” 

She shrugged her shoulders with her usual 
light impatience. 

“Oh, a body likes to feel a piece money 
oncet in so often.” 

“Yes, well, but,” fended Eben, his fears 
heavy upon him, “it ain’t money where 
makes so much, was it? Ain’t it tradin’? 
‘Give always kind fur kind,’ pop said, ‘and 
you ain’t gitting no trouble.’ So I pack me 
in such wegetables or either wheat or mebbe 
a heifer still, and I trade them fur some such 


kind as I’m feelin’ fur. Ain’t that now how | 


it makes with you?” 
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But even before she answered, his gaze | 


widened in troubled comprehension over 
her few bee skeps, her empty barn, her tiny 
orchard. 

“Well, this I can say’’—she kicked out 
her heel—“‘I’m rich toward what I was 
when I had got a departed husband by me 
still. My nephew, Kettie Hetz, he’s back 
ag’in, and we're a-rackin’ along. And fur 
all, I’m better fixed than youse with a law- 
suit hangin’ at!” 

Eben breathed the deep breath of one 
just escaped from close quarters. The pie 
was bubbling in the oven and Eben began 
to bubble with it as he sagged back in the 
rocker and drew in its spicy fragrance. 

Oh, too spicy! Too fragrant! When the 
cooling confection, neatly wrapped for 
transportation, finally rested upon the table 
and the widow stood beside it, obviously 
waiting for her guest to rise, he still sat 
smiling at her, at the pie and at her. 

“Now don’t go leaving the farm fur noth- 
ing till them six weeks is all,”” she was say- 
ing. ‘Like Kutz puts it, if he ain’t finding 
you, he ain’t.” 

Eben stared about the room in sudden 
perturbation. 

“That’s all good enough. But how was 
I gittin’ here then?” 

“Here?” Theforce with which the widow 
erupted this mild adverb was amazing. 
“Why, you ain’t need to be gittin’ here.” 

7 at, I don’t know if I have need or 
ain’t I,” Eben faltered. “Six weeks.” He 
shook his head. “No, that wouldn’t suit 
me just so good.” 
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If you pride yourself 


on. business efficiency 


these shaving betterments will appeal 


HIS is an age of change. But 

makeshifts lure no man. 
Only the super-things appeal. 
We believe in the survival of the 
fittest. So please consider what 
we offer. 


We offer the only safety razor 
with a self-stropping device. 
This patented automatic feature 
restores our blade to newvlike 
keenness for each shave. 


Contrast this with ordinary 
razors, in which the blades dull 
with each successive shave until 
they must be thrown away. 
With the Valet AutoStrop Razor 
a blade lasts two or three times 
the average life and each shave 
is a perfect shave. 

A few strokes on the strop and 
our razor regains its barber's 
edge —super-keen. 


The world’s fastest shave 


The faster the shave, we say, the better. For a speedy 
once-over requires a super-keen blade, Slow shaving 


means “pulling,” abrasions, discomfort. 


All are 


unnecessary, and we can prove it. 


We invite comparison, Just change to a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. Give it a fair 
test against your former way—use it for a 
month or two. We believe you'll never 
change back to harsh crude shaving. 


The Valet AutoStrop Razor is a many-vear 
development, a final-type advancement. It 
brings perfections found in no cther razor. 
You owe it to yourself to make a 
comparison. Why delay? 


FG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Valet Auto‘Strop Razor 
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It enhances the pleasure 
of every tour and the 
appearance of any 


’ Eacu point of interest along the road, and 
the hazards of the road itself, are seen ac- 
curately through Plate Glass. It not only 
frees you from the wind and dust, but adds 
to your car the beauty of its own brilliant, 
highly polished surfaces. 

Plate Glass means safe driving, freedom 
from strain, and protection from the an- 
noyances of travel. It offers at all times 
a clear and undistorted view. And it adds 
a sparkle of elegance that, throughout the 
life of your car, increases its value and 
improves its appearance. 

Make certain that your new car is 
glazed with Plate Glass. And when re- 
placing broken panes, insist that nothing 
hut Plate Glass will do. 


PLATE GLass MANUFACTURERS 0/ AMERICA 
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The widow’s eyes did not resemble the 
cherries now. They were still black, but the 
warm glow had faded from them. 

Pa ll say youse good-by,”’ she remarked 
ici 

But I feel fur settin’ till a while yet,” 
stammered Eben. 

She stood for another moment looking 
down upon him, then stalked to her pantry. 
She returned with the bag of eggs. "Phis she 
placed by the side of the pie. She slanted a 
finger nail toward them. 

“What made you do it fur?”’ 

“I—I don’t know right. I just felt fur 
doin’ it.” 

The widow placed her firm hands upon 
her firm hips and made for momentous 
speech. 

Terror—terror of himself, of her, of the 
entire situation, stung Eben frcm his chair. 

“They ain’t only B-grade puilets.” His 
eyes pleaded mercy. ‘And I brang just 
only five. I let the rest five onto my own 
| butt’ry.” 

“Listen and leave me tell you somepun,”’ 
his hostess commenced. “In my nursin’ I 
watch fur symptoms and you're showin’ 
some I don’t near favor. You ain’t ever got 
_ feet into this here matrimony, but I 

ave a’ready. And this I give you: This 
| feelin’ fur presents is the first sign they 
“ry it fur really.” 
y buzzed in and out of Eben’s mouth. 
Mr. "heattior extended the bag and com- 
manded tersely, “‘ Pack it back along.” 

“T don’t mean nothin’ fur really,” panted 

Eben. “I ain’t feelin’ fur no matrimony of 


| no kind.” 


| sternly overbore him: 


“And here’s somepun else again,” she 
“This feelin’ fur 
often wisits is a symptom too.”’ 

Eben took the eggs and the pie and 
backed toward the door. She softened 


| somewhat at this prompt obedience and 
| took a step toward him. 


“You ain’t any notion what a kreistiin’ 
thing this here marriages is, Ebbie. You're 


| a real pretty feller, especially when you're 


fresh slicked’”’—she brushed back her own 

ringlets severely—-‘‘but looks from the op- 

posite sect don’t make no ice fur me.” 
Eben backed against the door. A red 


| wave startled through him, inundating 


even his ears. 

“I ain’t addicted to nethin’,” he said 
hoarsely, his eyes wild in their sockets; “I 
ain’t addicted to drink nur to smoke nur to 
rich foods yet. I ain't addicted to nothin’ 


| that couldn’t be exhorted from pulpits still.” 


Eggs in one hand, pie in the other, he 
flung his arms wide in the first reckless ges- 
ture of his life. The eggs cracked against 
the door knob. The widow sprang forward. 

“Make quick out with you!” She 
wrenched open the door. ‘‘ Look what it is 


| at the eggs! Och, my! And my floor fresh 


scrubbed !”’ 

Her palms against the small of his back, 
she shunted the dazed suitor across the 
porch. Midway of the yard the bag burst 
and the injured eggs scrambled literally to 


| the ground. But Ebbie did not see or hear 


| or feel. 


He mounted the wagon, the reft 
container still in his grasp, and deposited it 


| carefully upon the seat beside him while he 


fumbled for the reins. 
When one’s emotional outlook has sud- 


| denly swung directly about, the resulting 
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reaction is bound to be peculiar. During 
the whole of his homeward journey Ebbie 
had the feeling that he was riding backward. 
In fact he did not assume a complete norm 
for forty-eight hours. During those forty- 
eight hours he suffered severe mental 
cramps, incident to assimilating a well-nigh 
indigestible bit—the fact that he had pro- 

posed, and proposed in earnest, to the 
Widow Stettler. And in the wake of the 
indigestion came hunger—ravenous hunger; 
hunger to see her again, a ravening to pro- 
pose again—and again—and again. 

And he did—again—and again-—-and 
again. Once each week after nightfall he 
skulked to the black rocking-chair. Nor 
anger nor scorn nor biting rejection fazed 
him; he simply sat. Over and over he re- 
peated, his reproachful blue eyes upon her, 
“But you said oncet where if a man wasn’t 
addicted to nothing pas consider into 
him. And I ain’t addicted —— 

And over and over she retorted, “‘ Prove 
it oncet!”’ 

But though her eyes stormed, her heel 
would kick out mischievously. After all, 
she was a woman and a good-looking one. 
After all, she was a good-looking woman 
who had a man cowering before her. 

Eben, indeed, led a cowering life by day 
as well as by night. Like a rabbit pursued 
by a loud-mouthed hound, he held himself 
ready to fly to cover whenever he heard the 
sheriff’s stentorian, ‘Whoa, then! Ain’t 
yet hearin’ me whoa youse, you dopple?”’ 

he hound had a particularly poor scent 
however. The rabbit had always time to 
make the barn and to pull down the slant- 
ing cover of a feed box above his head. Nor 
did he lose time from useful occupation. 
Seated in the maize-scented darkness upon 
a heap of corn, he industriously provided 
for his hens by shelling cobs into a zinc pail. 
Even though footsteps sounded upon the 
barn floor, he did not slacken. Rang in his 
literal ears the sheriff's dictum: “If I ain’t 
seein’ youse, I ain’t ketchin’ youse.”’ 

Thus five weeks, five weeks and a half, 
five weeks and five days. Then the sheriff’s 
voice as usual, the feed bin as. usual, the 
corn spattering into the pail as usual. But 
not as usual, the cover of the feed bin raped 
open above his defenseless head; not as 
usual a tan-red face peering triumphantly 
upon him as he rose from his haunches, 
shelled corn trickling through his stricken 
fingers! 

“ Ewadin’ the law, was you?”’ panted the 
undertaker. ‘‘A-tryin’ to sneak out of that 
there fifty, was you?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Eben. 

He climbed out of the feed bin, closed its 
cover and took the papers which the dis- 
traught sheriff handed him. 

At nine that night Sheriff Kutz again ap- 
peared. He found Eben with the legal pa- 
pers upon his knee, petsinay the plate, AT 
REST, now an ornament beside the clock 
upon the shelf. 

“Och, my, and to think!” sighed the 
sympathetic Kutz. ‘Two days more and 
we could have kicked him good-by a’ready! 
Och, my, such trouble as never was!” 

“Trouble, yes,” mumbled Eben. “And 


here pop says on his last bed still, ‘Give al- 

ways kind fur kind and vou ain’t gittin’ no 

trouble,’ hesays. Well, here I was and here 
(Continued on Page 129) 



































DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


Murat Painting for Savings Bank That Might Help the Depositors in a Moment of Weakness 
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You don’t have to be the village fire chief to use 
Effecto Auto Finishes. Just put one of the eight 
lustrous examel colors on your own car and let it dry 
a day or two. Then you'll have a paint job that will 
stay there longer than the finish on most new cars. 


Effecto. Color Card and names of PSL dealers in et Zgre the copface and PS LV arnish Products are used by painters, speci 
your vicinity will be gladly sent you on request. = mas fied by architects and sold by dealers everywhere. 


Pratt & Lampert-Inc., 83 ‘Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Hollow Nipples 
feed the lotion di- 
rectly to the hair 
follicles as you 
massage. 


for healthy, abundant hair 


New approved treatment combines a tonic and massage in one—removes the 
cause of most hair troubles—and stimulates new hair health and vigor 


This to offer you a new kind of treatment for the hair. 
One that has been used by over 1,000,000 men and women in 
the past three wears with a very high degree of success 

The remarkable success of this treatment is due to two 

18 

First he f t 
econ the unwue wa ou ppl t 
Sebum 

The to " Van Ess has been endorsed by leading 
specialist ft the t t possible lotions for combating the 
mmaerivin ius f most i] haw troubles 

While, probably, 4 men in 7 are bald or partially bald at 
). over hy h from on use (One authority 

ys VI 

You may les ur hair from worry, ill-health, fever os 

fluenza. Some peoy | But most all hair troubles come 
from infected ‘Sel 

Sebum is an oil that forms at the roots of the hair. Its 
stural functron is to lubricate the hair. But often it becomes 
fected, Cakes on the scalp, clogs the hair follicles and plugs 
hem. Too, turns slightly acid, irritating the hair roots, 
{ ’ Ty w itching Soon hair becomes listless—loses its 
fe and coler and begins to fall out 

You « see this trouble-making Sebum on your scalp, in 

he form of ean oly excretion. Or, when dried with other 
articles is y ruft 


the infected Sebum may 
’ 


But note this fact and mark it well 
but rarely the Aatr roots 
1 most remarkable underlying vitality. They 
They become dormant, but they 
grow again once they are prop- 


il the Aair, 

Hair roots have 
often retain bfe for years. 
are usualiy ready and able to 


erly stimulated and nourished. 


You Must Combat the Infected Sebum 

For years we experimented to combat infected Sebum. 
Finally we found in the Van Ess tonic, what appears a 90% 
effective treatment. 

The second feature of Van Ess, is the way you apply it. You 
work in the tonic by massaging the scalp. The hollow rubber 
nipples feed the tonic directly to the hair follicles. This loosens 
the scalp and stimulates it. Sends a flow of blood to the roots 
of the hair. Sebum is removed and stifled hair roots breathe 
and function again. Results are marked. They are quick. In 
30 days your hair usually stops falling and takes on new life 
and vigor 

Thoroughly Tested 

Before offering it to the public 
it was tested on 100 cases of falling, listless hair. Out of the 
100 cases treated, 91 reported new life to their hair, new 
health and lustre. After this test, the tonic was submitted to 
foremost dermatologists in America. They said the ingre- 
the same as they used in expensive 
We paid as high as $500.00 for their 


Van Ess is not just a theory. 


dients were basically 
private treatments, 
consultations. 

Since then over 
Van Fss treatment under an 
money refunded. 

Please note: —We do not claim Van Ess brings results in 
every case. But we know from experience, that Van Ess will 
stop falling hair, improve scalp health, add new life and lustre 
for so‘great a percentage of people who try it, that we uncon- 
ditionally guarantee to refund your purchase price if you are 
not satisfied with results of a 90-day treatment. There is no 
red tape. We accept your word as to results obtained, and 
trust you to treat us fairly. 


1,000,000 men and women have tried the 
agreement of satisfaction or 


For 3 years Van Ess has been offered to the public under a 
90-day guarantee. And in that time, less than two per cent 
have asked for a refund. 


A Minute a Day 

Van Ess is easy to use. One minute each day is enough 
(Less time than it takes to clean your teeth.) 

Used a minute each day a bottle of Van Ess lasts 30 days. 
It frequently takes 90 days to show definite results. That is 
why we ask you to purchase 3 bottles to obtain the money 
refund warrant which your drug or department store gives you. 

Go today to any drug or department store. Obtain the Van 
Ess 3-bottle treatment. ($1.50 for a single bottle, or $4.50 for 
3 bottles with which you get the written money-back guarantee.) 


Let Your Mirror Show You 
Then note the results yourself. Mark the improvement in 
scalp-health. Observe the jnew life in your hair. The new 
shine and sparkle. Let your own mirror tell you! If you are not 
more than delighted with the results you see, your money will 
be returned to you upon receipt of evidence of a 3-bottle 
purchase. Absolutely no —— asked. VAN ESS LABO- 


RATORIES, Inc., 114 FE. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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the trouble was; and I guess the trouble’s 
here fur the reason that I ain’t givin’ kind 
fur kind some such way.”” His smoke-blue 
eyes deepened with puzzlement. “But 
kind fur kind, now. The ‘kind’ in this here 
instine’ is caskets, ain't it? And I ain’t got 
no caskets.” 

“Yes, I guess not too,”’ chuckled Kutz 
shortly. ‘But it ain't your pop’s laws you 
got the right to be considering into now. 
It’s the laws of this here state. It ain't 
nothin’ to do but to go forkin’ ower the 
fifty now.” 

Eben listened patiently, but he went back 
to the only law and the only lawgiver he 
had ever known. 

“No; forty years I lived alongside and 
I never knowed him to give nothing where 
wasn’t true. ‘Kind fur kind and you ain’t 
gittin’ no trouble,’ and them was his death 
words. Kind fur kind. Now how do you 
bring that there out?” 

“Och, you talk dumb!” Kutz tapped the 
papers upon Eben’s knee. ‘Let your pop. 
Pass your attention to this here. This oo 
says in legal languages where you'll be 
payin’ that fifty or either you'll . gittin’ 
put to the jail. Now ain’t it ridic’lous, 
ain’t it plain comic ridic’lous, you a-settin’ 
here a-snortin’ at the laws of this here state 
and the laws of this here United States? 
Why, you’re no better’n one them Bol—one 
them furrin Boliweevils, or what it is, 
a-runnin’ around with a red flag at!” 

He slanted stiffly and gla at Eben. 
Eben sat stiffly glaring back. 

“Och, you are all verhuddled!” Eben 
said at last. “I ain’t got no flag of no kind; 
and if I would have, what would I go wavin’ 
itfur? And so far forth as gittin’ down onto 
the laws of this here country goes, why, you 
a-settin’ in this here kitchen is runnin’ them 
down that much that you fetch my breath. 
Listen on here! Do you conceit fur a min- 
ute that this here country is goin’ to corner 
in with Helfenstein fur to sharper me off 
money where ain’t owin’? Ninety-eight 
dollars yet? Take another guess if you 
think it!” 

“Ninety-eight?”’ barked Kutz. “That 
there proves that you are upmixed at your 
brains. It starts with fifty and now you 
are speaking it ninety-eight oncet.”’ 

Eben moved impatiently. “Such a dumb 
speech I ain’t hearing since I am born 
a’ready. I give you it started with fifty, but 
it ain’t near endin’ up with fifty. Six per 
cents onto a stringhalt fifty ain’t giving just 
a piain fifty fur sixteen years. Sixteen years 
from the stringhalt to the coffin is givin’ 
forty-eight in int’rust; and youse can’t 
otherwise come ower it. Fifty and plus 
forty-eight totals to ninety-eight a’ready. 
No, I ain’t fur believin’ the laws of this here 
country is that pig-headed. Nur neither am 
I fur disobeyin’ the last words of my po 
onto his bed. No, I ain’t a-payin’ nothing.” 

The sheriff grew hotter and hotter until 
eleven o’clock, and then he steamed out of 
the house. At eleven Ebbie was still staring 
at the casket plate. 

Nevertheless, he was up earlier than 
usual. He placed food for himself and grain 
for his team in his spring wagon and drove 
out of his barnyard before sunrise. 

The sun had set before Eben drew rein 
in the widow’s side yard. He did not dis- 
mount when she came to the door. He sat 
upon the wagon seat, smiling a little. 

“Well, what is it at you?” she demanded. 

Eben said nothing. He pointed over his 
shoulder with the butt of his whip. Despite 
the weary stoop of his shoulders, some- 
thing of mysterious triumph in his de- 
meanor hastened her feet down the steps 
and across the yard. She threw her arm 
against her breast when she saw the long 
quilt-covered object. She gazed at Eben. 
He was still smiling. She lifted a corner of 
the quilt and let it fall hastily. 

“Why, who is fell off a’ready?”’ 

Eben let himself stiffly to the ground. 

“Tt ain’t nobody dead. I’m just returnin’ 
kind fur kind.” 

“‘Helfenstein?’’ 
edly elbowed back her ringlets. 
where did you git it off of?” 

“Off his branch yet.” 

“Feed the team a while and come quick 
insides.” She spun upon her heel. “I 
ain’t beginnin’ to see the underneath of 
this here.” 

But when Eben clumped into the kitchen 
she greeted him with some scorn above the 
whir of the coffee mill clamped between her 
knees. 

“That ain’t gitting you nowheres. Sooner 
Helfenstein finds out it’s a branch coffin, 
socner he fires it back at. Then you got a 


Mrs. Stettler distract- 
“But 


coffin on your hands and nobody fur to fit 
into it.” 

Still with his air of victory, Eben sank 
into the rocker. 

“But he ain't findin’ out till I git a re- 
ceipt off the sheriff. I ain’t anyways packin’ 
it into Helfenstein till I git a receipt off 
Kutz sayin’ where I give walue fur walue.”’ 

He mp to rock gently, squinting at her 
with a delight that was almost youthful. 


Mrs. Stettler clapped astonished fingers to | 


her cheek. 

“I'd never have guessed youse was that 
smart, Ebbie.”’ 

Eben wagged his head. 

“Well, Iam oncet. I’m that smart that 
it’s a sin fur me to be runnin’ just one in the 
fam’ly. And I ain't addicted -——-” 

Mrs. Stettler sprang to the stove. 

“Well, I guess you'd like to be addicted 
toacup coffee mebbe. And, mind this now: 
I ain’t sayin’ fur the fractions of a minute 
where I think your scheme will go through. 
Helfenstein ain’t no dummy. No. You've 
went to work and spent fur a coffin you'll 
have to keep by you till such time as you're 
needful fur it your own self. And,’ she 
added gloomily, ‘‘so strong at your health 
like what you are, it'll mebbe go fifty years 
yet till you’re usin’ it.” 

Eben stopped rocking. His peaked chin 
set almost square. 

“T ain’t sayin’ what Helfenstein will be 
doin’ and I ain’t sayin’ what Kutz will be 
doin’. But this I can say: I know what I 
am doin’. I’m a-givin’ kind fur kind and I 
ain’t gittin’ no trouble.” 

“Yes, well.”” The widow poked the fire 
distrustfully. ‘And how happened you to 
git it so easy off that shif’less Arley?” 

“T never got it so easy off him,” bridled 
Eben. ‘The roads was plumb full of such 
drummers a-litterin’ here and a-litterin’ 
there. A-rushin’ to some such state con- 
wention they was, and I could have got 
easy bounced onto the other shore if I 
wouldn’t have looked a little out.”” He de- 
tailed the day at length and concluded with 
a wave of the palm reminiscent of the 
jaunty Arley: ‘So there she sets under 
your shed yet! There she sets till it comes 
tomorrow after!’’ 

“But you ain’t—you can’t be stoppin’ 
here till tomorrow after,’’ warned his chaste 
hostess. 

“I’m a-settin’ up keepin’ comp’ny with 

ouse fur tonight and the heft of tomorrow.” 
eben flushed stubbornly. “And tonight— 
well, tonight I’m a-spendin’ fur a room off 
Feltbinder.” . 

“‘At the hotel yet?” cried Mrs. Stettler. 
“Don’t that cost awful dear?” 

“T should guess it anyhow does. Fifty 
cents a’ready. But I ain’t a-carin’,”’ de- 
clared the reckless suitor. “I ain’t ever 
stopped by a hotel yet and I’m a-goin’ to 
see oncet if it’s fitten fur a honeymoon, or 
what you call it.” 

The widow kicked out her heel. 

“See oncet if that’s fitten fur youse.” 
She set a steaming cup down before him. 
“But tell me some more about there under 
my shed a-settin’.” 

Eben took a long swig of the coffee and a 
bite of rusk. 

“It ain't nothing more to tell. He says 
who I was? and I says, ‘Shreier,’ and he 
says yes that name was some familiar with 
him, but for why wasn’t I gittin’ it off his 
uncle then. And I says I was after a puttik- 
ler kind, I says. And then he tried fur to 
plague me into payin’ him somepun and I 
says I wasn’t fur payin him nothin’ and I 
give him black looks. And then he ketched 
his chin like he was makin’ a thought and 
he says well if I would promise fur to pack 
it straight to his uncle’s store, he would give 
me dare fur to come back in half an hour 
fur to git it. And I says I wasn’t fur packin’ 
it nowheres else. But it did now wonder 
me fur why he was so puttikler I shouldn’t 
fetch it first home if it was somebody went 
dead on me.” 

Mrs. Stettler’s bright eyes dwelt upon 
him curiously. 

“I tell you where wonders me: How 
changed you was a’ready since your pop 
fell off fur you. Why, take it two years 
back, you ain’t ever had your tongue with 
you and you hadn't no more gumption than 
such a guinea hen. And here tonight you're 
a-actin’ and even a-lookin’ somepun like 
your pop.” 

Eben edged forward. 


“Yes, and I favor my pop this here way, | 


too: I ain’t addicted —— 


Mrs. Stettler snatched the coffeepot from | 


the stove. 
“You better be addicted to goin’ home 
along and not spendin’ at thet expensive 
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Feltbinder fur a bed. Fifty cents yet and 
not nothin’ to show fur it after!” 

But as it eventuated, Eben did not pat- 
ronize the hotel. He spent a delightful 
evening alone with his hostess, the timid 
Kettie Hetz having snatched a bite from 
the pantry and immediately burrowed his 
red head from human sight. Eben spared 
his tired horses and walked the mile to the 
village, arriving at the hostelry at the hour 
of ten 

Mr. Feltbinder greeted him with unex- 
pected joviality. He thrust a thumb into 

either armpit and thus parried Eben’s re- 
quest 

“A bed oncet? Well, I ain’t got but - 
just one. My other four is reservationed a l 
by such drummers a-flittin’ through to a 

stylish conwention.” 

“7 ain't wantin’ but one.” 

Eben iaid a half dollar upon the counter. 
Immediately, as one who makes a counter 
move in the game of checkers, Mr. Felt- 
binder pushed it from him with a noncha- 
lant finger nai 

“A doliar-fifty is the price of that there 
remainder bed. It’s the room with the 
bay.” 

“A dollar-fifty yet!" Eben snatched 
back his coin. “ Fur just only the lend of a 
bed? Fur one night a'ready?” 

Mr. Feltbinder crassly expectorated, 

“Yes, and ['li ast mebbe a dollar plus 
seventy-five fur it if happens in one them 
flashy kind with a gold chain at his stum- 
mick,’ He illustrated with a thumb across 
his anatomy, then leaned forward wag- 

ishly. “And leave me tell you somepun. 
Two of ’em’s lit up like never was, and since 
they struck this here town, too. Sheriff, 
now, is a-proddin’ around somepun won- 
derful. He was lookin’ even into my wash- 
tub stationary.” 

“It don’t make nothin’ with me how they 
was usin’ your lights,” retorted Eben 
erosaiy, “All what makes with me is a bed. 
But { ain't payin’ you no one-fifty fur it,” 

Mr. Feltbinder flipped his little coat tails 
aportively. 

“Take it or let it! I’m willin’ fur to 
amble in fwtures, or what you call it, 
There goes one them drummin’ autos now! 
I'll be soon ketchin’ somebody expensive 
fur the bay.”’ 

Eben sped into the middle of the road, 
hung there for a moment, then began to 
plod wearily back to the Stettler hayloft. 
The air was crisp; his breath roiled about 
him as he-fumed alon His fingers were 
slightly numb when at last he lit his wagon 
lantern, bunched the quilt under his arm 
and climbed the narrow stairs to the loft. 

But he went numb all over when the 
flickering rays revealed boards naked of a 
single straw. Of course! The widow had 
neither horse nor cow. Moreover, the place 
was gusty with drafts; loosened clapboards 
flapped mournfully. He raised the lantern 
and lifted his eyes even unto the rafters, 
but no help came. 

Eben sagged down the steps in blackness 
of darkness. He stood for a moment, envy- 
ing his horses as they dozed in their stalls. 
He went to the door and stared over the 
dark muddle of Flathead. Its few houses 
clung shivering to the earth like amorphous 
black gnomes. He had no place in which to 
lay his afflicted head. 

Of course, though, there was his own 
wagon bed. The prospect was not sufficiently 
alluring to hasten his footsteps as he went 
toward it; bare boards, a worn quilt and 
no pillew. But he was dizzy with weariness 
now, and it was the only place, the only 
place. 

He drew a long breath and began to tug 
at the casket. It was rnuch heavier than he 
had expected; it moved only scant inches. 
He shunted his shoulder under those inches 
end heaved, What was the matter with it? 
Or what was the matter with him? He 
straightened and stared at it in dazed per- 
plexity. 

Weil, why not the casket? In very fact, 
what else but the casket? The casket, pro- 
tected, snuy, and with a pillow even! Why 
had he not thought of it in the first place? 

With inspirited fingers he fumbled in his 
wagon box for a screw driver. He pried off 
the lid. He laid his coat, hat and shoes 
upon the floor, clambered to the hub in his 
sock feet, covered the gray silk pillow with 
his bandanna, then started to slide within. 
But he did not slide far. His foot struck 
ee something hard —several things 

ard. 

“Och, Blend!" sighed Eben, and relit the 
lanteri. 

He discovered that the casket was half 
filled with oblong parcels. He tore the 
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yaper padding from about one of them and 
Sronaiie forth a bottle upon which was 


printed: = BMBALMING FLUID _ 
Twenty-two ounces net weight. 


So he had been acting as drayman for the 
canny young Helfenstein, then! This was 
why the youth had made so sure that he was 
convoying the casket directly to his uncle! 
Eben’s lips twitched grimly as he stood star- 
ing down upon the array. But he was con- 
scientiously careful as he began iifting them 
by twos and threes to the floor. He had but 
a single mishap; with his last load one of 
the bottles slipped from his cold fingers, 
cracked against the hub and splintered to 
the floor. 

In the fumes of the acrid odor which im- 
mediately enveioped him, Eben blew out 
the lantern, again wrapped himself in the 
quilt and crept luxuriously within. He 
pulled the lid of the casket to proper posi- 
tion above his chest, and before he had 
finished an incoherent Evangelical prayer 
was sunk in dreamless sleep. Indeed, he 
could not have been more delightfully in- 
sensible to the world and its Helfensteins 
had he been in that last long sleep for which 
his cubicle had been originally intended. 

He was awakened by a grisly shriek 
which pierced his sleep-drenched ear. It 
was an adolescent shriek and it ranged the 
gemut from bass of low F to soprano of —_ 

. Eben’s eyelids, splitting wide upon the 
instant, opened upon two other wide eyes 
and a wide mouth suspended above him in 
a paper-white face. Before he could moti- 
vate a muscle the face disappeared, simul- 
taneously with a groan hoarse with terror 
and the raking of a sizable heel from the 
hub of the wagon. Indeed, by the time 
Eben had kicked the lid from his narrow 
embrasure and had popped upright nothing 
was to be seen of his discoverer save a tuft of 
red hair rising stiffly above a cloud of dust 
down the driveway; nothing was to be 
heard save a series of hoarse bellows borne 
backward upon the morning breeze. 

Eben climbed out in solemn haste. Far 
otherwise had he planned his morning 
debut. He had intended to arise before 
daylight, make a careful toilet and appear 
dchenubly at the kitchen door, holding in- 
violated within his own bosom the secret of 
his bizarre lodging. Now he was discom- 
fited to find that the coat which he had 
folded carefully by the side of the wagon was 
wet through and through with the embalm- 
ing fluid. He shook it free from splinters 
of glass, fumbled it on and made hur- 
riedly for the watering trough in the farther 
end of the barnyard. His teeth were chat- 
tering in his nervous haste. Was Mrs. 
Stettler already risen? Would she at once 
seek the reason for the clamor her young 
relative had vented? 

He had but just immersed his head be- 
neath the pump when he heard running 
footste "a behind him. Emerging, he beheld 
through a rain of drops the bie of his 
choice. She was twisting her hands in her 
coren and spinning distractedly upon her 
hee 


“Och, my souls! What was it then? 
Och, my! as somebody killed or what- 
ever?” 


“T ain’t,’’ said Eben meekly. 

“Yi, yi! He'll be gittin’ into Heitwille 
and ketchin’ him the mail hack agin! And 
his mom will up and fault me fur it. Yi, 
yi!” She raped out the two strong hair- 
pins which pinioned her hair, and twisted 
the knot more tightly. Thus wound up, she 
gazed at Eben as though seeing him for the 
first time. “Well! And what was youse 
doin’ here?” 

“Just only a-washin’.”” Eben essayed a 
nonchalant step, became enmeshed in one 
of his dragging shoe laces and realized with 
a rush of embarrassment the futility of pre- 
tense. “I changed off my mind on spendin’ 
at that pighead Feltbinder. So I went to 
work and slep’ myself in — He waved 
his hand in delicate vagueness toward the 
barn. “Well, in there yet.” 

“And I give you right,”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Stettler heartily. “If there’s one thing I 
do now admire, it is thrif’. Come insides 
now and comb.” 

Eben tied his shoe laces about his ankles 
and started toward the house beside her. 
But they had taken but a few steps when 
she suddenly turned toward him, stopped, 
— deeply twice, then sprang wide of 

im. 

“It ain’t no wonder you was dippin’ your 
head at the cold water!”’ she shrilled icily. 
“That’s the way they do!” 

“They?” faltered Eben. His eyes re- 
volved rapidly behind his dripping hair. 








“Don’t make innocence with me!” She 
stamped her foot. “Don’t go tryin’ to let 
on you ain’t boozin’ last night! You’re sod- 
den with it! You’re staggerin’ drunk! 
A-sleepin’ it off onto my premises! Outen 
yourself from that gate now! And stay 
outened!” 

So imperious was her pointing arm that 
Eben took an unconscious, anguished step 
toward the gate. 

“But I ain’t! I ain’t been near no drink 
of no kind.” He stared down the length of 
his perjured person. “‘I ain’t been near 
nothin’ wet but that there trough.” His 
eye caught at his soaked sleeve, clung there 
for a moment. He raised it swiftly and 
smelled of it. ‘Here what you’re smellin’ 
is embalmin’ fluid.” 

“Embalming fluid oncet!’’ scorned the 
widow. “Go and tell that there to the un- 
dertaker! You ain’t foolin’ me none, Your 
kind makes always excuses. I’ve heard 
a’ready a many near as worse as that. Go 
to work now and sleep it off some more. 
But don’t go sleepin’ it onto my premises. 
Don’t you never dare fur to come in sight 
of my premises again!” She whirled about 
and twitched stiffly toward her steps. 

p Leaving him! Forbidding him the prem- 
ises! 

For the first time in his life Eben laid 
hand upon a woman. He swung her about 
with a stout hand upon her arm, and pay- 
ing no heed to her shrilling protests, half 
dragged her to the shed. Still gripping her, 
he pointed to the broken bottle beside the 
wagon wheel, to the heap of oblong parcels 
upon the floor. 

“There!” he said sternly. ‘“‘There’s the 
embalmin’ fluid where downbusted onto 
my coat and youse can’t say me nothin’ 
diffrunt, fur it’s a wrotened onto the bottle 
oncet,”’ 

He snatched up a piece of the glass with 
the soaked label still adhering and thrust it 
into her hand. She stared at it in silence for 
a moment. Then she swooped upon one of 
the parcels and tore the label from it. She 
turned to Eben and in grim calm demanded, 
“Now you up and tell me how you come by 
this here.” 

Word by word her sharp eyes raped the 
details from his lips. 

‘But it ain’t anyways—ewil liquor, was 
it?” he fumbled. “‘It couldn’t be anyhow 
whisky out of a coffin oncet.” 

“Tt ain’t any whiskier ever made,” Mrs. 
Stettler responded promptly. She whipped 
off her apron. ‘‘ Now you stay by this here 
ewidences whiles I go runnin’ to the cross- 
roads to the telenphome. Don’t leave no- 
body touch them there!’’ she commanded 
over her shoulder. 

Eben walked round and round the heap 
of parcels. With no realization that he was 
doing it, he knelt beside them and set them 
neatly on end. He replaced the lid upon the 
casket and draped the quilt neatly upon it. 
He opened the tool chest and began to sort 
his tools. Outwardly composed, inwardly 
he was in chaos. Frayed thoughts ran to- 
gether and tangled in welter. 

“Hello, there! Ain’t nobody to home? 
Hello!” 

Eben got to his feet, a monkey wrench in 
his hand. Half across the small barnyard 
was Helfenstein, staring about. He stared 
harder when he saw Eben peering at him 
from behind the casket. 

“It’s you then!” he panted in gruff sur- 
prise. “And is that there the corpse?” 

“Tt ain’t no corpse,” said Eben. 

*Ain’t no corpse? Well, then, what in 
dumb-dumbnation did that stutterin’ boy 
git me off corpsin’ fur? Here he come 
a-yellin’ around where it was such a dead 
corpse a-layin’.”” He frowned at Eben sus- 
piciously. ‘‘That there quilt looks like a 
coffin anyhow. But I ain’t fur takin’ no 
more corpses off you, that I give you! 
What was youse doin’ here anyways?” 

“I’m a-watchin’ the ewidences,” Eben 
said. 

“Ewidences?” The undertaker caught 
at his chin. ‘‘What fur ewidences?” 

“Come oncet alongside and take a look,” 
suggested Eben. 

he undertaker studied the noncom- 
mittal Eben for a silent second, then blus- 
tered into the shed. He glanced at the array 
upon the floor, then clutched at the wagon 
tail with whitening knuckles. His lips wap- 
pered open but emitted no sound. Sud- 
denly he swooped toward the bottles. 

Eben stepped between, mildly brandish- 
ing the monkey wrench. 

“T ain’t fur leavin’ nobody touch onto 
them,” he remarked. 

The tan-red of Helfenstein’s visage rip- 
ened to magenta. The segments began to 





work as though they would fall apart. 
“Now looky here!” His eyes darted nerv- 
ously toward the road, toward the house. 
“TI ain’t a-astin’ where you got them 
there; I ain’t a-sayin’ nothin’. And if 
youse ain’t a-astin’ or a-sayin’ nothin’, why, 
I’ll—V’1l just scratch off that bill o’ yourn. 
I’ll just stop off that there lawsuit, Brother 
Shreier.” 

Eben considered. Then he shook his 
head. 

“Well, I ain’t mebbe sayin’ nothin’. But 
I ain’t fur passin’ my promise where I ain’t 
answerin’ up nothin’. Sheriff’ll mebbe be 
sayin’ what they was and where did I git 
them.”’ 

“Sheriff?” Helfenstein’s coat tails 
swished. ‘“‘ You mean to say —— 
here, was you blabbin’ to Kutz a’ready? 
Was he seein’ that there yet?” 

“No,” said Eben. 

The undertaker expelled a noisy breath 
of relief. But he caught it again at sound 
of a gate latch. He clapped a palm to his 
concaved middle. Then he swung open his 
coat and snatched forth a bill fold. Eyes 
darting over his shoulder, he fumbled off a 
sheath of bills. : 

“There’s fifty, mebbe sixty. Will that 
shut your dang mouth up? ill you pass 

our word now you ain’t sayin’ nothin’ to 

utz?” 

“T ain’t sayin’ nothin’,” promised Eben. 
He drew from his own pocket his purse, 
extracted from it a couple of dollars and 
extended them. ‘The int’rust on that 
stringhalt fifty totals up to just only forty- 
eight,”” he explained. 

Footsteps, voices approached. Helfen- 
stein cast a hunted look about the shed, 
then took his chance with the yard. But 
the chance was swiftly abbreviated. Around 
the corner hastened Mrs. Stettler and the 
sheriff. 

The undertaker swung back before them. 
He bulked between them and the shed, 
winging out his arms like a defensive buz- 
zard. White blotches mottled the magenta 
as he contrived: 

“I give youse good morning. I been 
a-huntin’ Brother Shreier here fur to tell 
him I’m a-lettin’ the lawsuit, just for the 
sakes of old times that way.” 

“Yes, well. It’s goin’ to be scme such 
other suit in the place of it.” The sheriff 
made a shooing motion with his arm and 
strode ao | into the shed. ‘Is them the 
ewidences, Eben?” 

“T ain’t fur sayin’ nothin’.”” Eben re- 
placed his purse carefully. He nodded 
toward Mrs. Stettler. ‘But she knows 
a’ready.” 

“Yes, I would guess anyhow!” Trem- 
bling with eagerness, the widow launched 
forward: “And I know plenty enough 
more than what he dees. Why, here he 
never even knowed what that there was! 
He ain’t addicted to nothing!” She darted 
a swift, prideful glance upon Eben. ‘And 
besides, he ain’t ever handy with his tongue. 
Just ast me oncet!” 

Eben may not have been handy with his 
tongue, but he was surprisingly handy with 
his legs at that moment. He shot from the 
corner of the shed like a surcharged spring, 
= a path between the stooping Kutz and 
the gibbering Helfenstein and landed by the 
side of the lady. 

“‘Was you sayin’ [ up and proved it 
a’ready? Was I provin’ oncet where I 
wasn’t addicted to nothing?” 

Sparks smoldered through the smoke- 
blue of his eyes, burst into flames. Those 
flames blasted the widow to her tracks. Her 
eyes braved them for a moment in question- 
ing surprise; then they fell. With one of her 
quick movements, she wheeled toward the 
sheriff. 

“Well, what’s more to do? You got 
your ewidences and you got the feller 
where made the ewidences. Pack them off 
to the jail then! Us we’re in some impor- 
tant hurry fur to git to the house.” She 
linked her arm in Eben’s and kicked out her 
heel mischievously. “But don’t go fur- 
gittin’ to remember this: You ain’t got 
only the ewidences--I ketched the feller 
where ketched the ewidences!” 

The sun in his heaven peeped at them 
above the roof of the house at that mo- 
ment and touched them with warm golden 
fingers. 

Eben did not see them, for he was staring 
at the human fingers upon his throbbing 
arm. But oe him to 
gaze deeply into the laughing cherry-black 
eyes and to choke solemnly: 

“Tt was kind fur kind where done it. 
And if you and me go always givin’ kind fur 
kind, we won't ever be gittin’ no trouble.” 
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There is something sweet and restful about driving a 


Rickenbacker. 


For this car in action can be likened to poetry in motion. Just 
slightly touch the accelerator—an instantaneous response 
—a faint purr—and always that satisfying sense of sheer 
abundant power perfectly controlled, 


We are particularly proud of the type of people that select and 
drive Rickenbackers. 


Wherever people of charm and refinement go, there you will 
see Rickenbacker cars. 


Women particularly enjoy driving a Rickenbacker because of 
To just glide along in this quiet car gives you a new sensation its easy steering qualities. 


in tranquil riding comfort. 


The Rickenbacker Famous Six and Vertical Eigh Toners many 


engineering refinements found exclusively in Rickenbackers. 


Ask the Rickenbacker dealer in your city for a demonstration. 
You will find him enthusiastic over the merits of this car, 
but courteous and not annoying. 


Famous “Six” Prices Vertical “Eight” Prices 


Sport Phecton =. $1695 felly evuipped RICKENBACKER MOTOR COMPANY ~ Seett Phocton - 82186 fully equipped 
Sedan - - 2195 fully equipped DETROIT, MICHIGAN Sedan - - 2795 fully equipped 


f. o. b, Detroit—plus war tax f. o. b. Detroit—plus war tax 
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PAINTS & VARNISHES 


for every Household and Industrial Use 
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Are you 
the merchant? 


A few territories 
are still open for 
the kind of mer- 
chants who can 
quent for the 
u Pont Paint and 
Varnish Franchise. 


product to provi 


greatest coverage for eve 


Du Pont offers a special “Paint Pre- 
scription Service” to Industrial Plants, 
specifying the at paint or varnish 

e longest wear and 


upkeep pur- 


N past years, when you bought two cans of the same 

kind of paint, you couldn’t tell whether one was as good 
as the other or how long either would stand the attacks 
of rain and sun and frost. But now du Pont Chemical 
Engineers have made paint-buying safe for you—they have 
replaced doubt with absolute certainty. 


Years of service under every climatic condition have estab- 
lished the superiority of du Pont Prepared Paint — its 
endurance, permanence of shade and lustre, resistance to 


wear, its extra value to you who buy it—in protecting 
your prdéperty and saving your money. 


To this high quality, du Pont Chemical Engineers have 
added absolute uniformity through the most rigid scientific 
system of chemical control to be found in all industry 
and, by constant research, are actually improving the high 
standards which they have already established. 


The du Pont Oval on the can of paint, varnish, enamel 
or stain is thus a positive guarantee of quality. It is also 
a pledge of service, fulfilled by the entire du Pont organi- 
zation. Get acquainted with the du Pont Paint and Varnish 


Service Agent in your community. 


Don’t guess—buy du Pont. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Chicago Varnish Works 35th St. & Gray's Ferry Road Everett Sta. No. 49 
Chicago, Iil. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


Du Pont Paint and Varnish Service Agents are glad to 


recommend reliable painting contractors, whenever desired. 


pose and for every manufactured article. 
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When you paint with du Pont, 
you don’t guess — you know! 





LOOK FOR THE DU PONT OVAL IN THE DEALER'S WINDOW 











There's a special du Pont 
Varnish made especially for 
each icular use: floors, 

work, furniture, ex- 
teriors, boats. 





For walls and ceslings— 

du Pont Flat Wall! Paint 

in delicate tints— easily 
ned. 





A gleaming porcelein-like 
finish for woodwork .-du 
Pont Flow Kote Enamel. 
Stays white easily cleaned. 
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Warmth 

There is a world of difference between a home and a mere Radiantfire burns gas in a new, scientific way without a 
house, but it can all be summed up in the single word, warmth. suggestion of odor. It is noiseless, ashless, dustless and 
Most people know this and very naturally recognize Radiant- ready for service at a moment’s notice. There are beau- 
fire as a positive homemaker. You will understand this view- tiful period models for fireplace installation or portables 
point if you step into any home that is equipped with this great for any corner of a room. And, through coal savings 
Humphrey invention. There, chills are banished forever. alone, any model will pay for itself over and over again. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is Sold by Your Gas Company or Dealer. cAsk for it by name. Models 
‘Range in ‘Price from $18.00 up. We Shall be Glad to Send an Illustrated Booklet Upon Request 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK, 44 WEST BROADWAY SAN FRANCISCO, 768 MISSION STREET 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO CINCINNATI ATLANTIC CITY 


“IF IT’S HEAT YOU WANT YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS=—IT’S CLEANER’’ 





Sixth cAnnual Convention and Exhibition of the cAmerican Gas cAssociation, Steel Pier, Atlantic City, October 13-17th 

















Some years ago the famous lawyer, Mr. 
Bourke Cockran, in an anniversary address 
before the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, suggested a new principle of adjust- 
ment; and that was the law of salvage as 
applied to the rescue of wrecked vessels and 
their cargoes, disabled or waterlogged at 
sea, The rescuer who tows such a craft 
safely into port may claim a certain per- 
centage of her value and that of her cargo, 
ranging from 10 to 20 per cent if she 
merely disabled and needing a tow, to 60 
and even 75 per cent if she is deserted and a 
total wreck. He — out the parallel 
that the captain of a ship is bound, in both 
common humanity and in law, to stand by 
and do his utmost to save the lives of all the 
passengers and crew on the disabled vessel, 
without any fee or reward, just as the 
doctor is bound to go to the aid of any pa- 
tient to whom he is summoned without 
stopping to consider whether it will be a 

ay case or not; but that if, in addition to 

uman life, valuable property has been 
saved, then both are entitled to a reason- 
able salvage fee. So that if a doctor has 
gone to the rescue of a millionaire who was 
apparently a total wreck, a hopeless loss, 
and saved both his life and the brains 
which give to his business and gas f 
holdings half their value, he might mod- 
estly claim a certain percentage of his estate 
in reward. 

A curious variant of this method is, how- 
ever, said to be in actual operation at a 
famous Middle Western surgical clinic. 
Each patient requiring a major, or serious, 
operation is charged 5 to 10 per cent of his 
annual income as a fee, according to the 
gravity and complexity of the case. Thus 
a carpenter or a farmer, with an income of 
two thousand dollars a year, would be 
charged two hundred dollars for a gall- 
stone operation; while the same relief 
would cost a millionaire banker with a 
fifty-thousand-dollar income five thousand 
dollars. And no millionaire has ever yet 
registered an objection. When he has just 
been helped himself he is usually quite will- 
ing to contribute toward the relief of his 
less fortunate fellows. Indeed his attitude 
is rather that of the respectable old darky 
who when asked if he could change a ten- 
dollar bill replied, ‘‘ No, sah, Ah can’t; but 
ma much obliged foh de compliment, 
sah!” 

As to the initial problem of choosing a 
doctor strictly on his merits, though some- 
times perplexing, there is seldom much real 
difficulty in solving it if you once, as Beau 
Brummell said of the set of his match- 
less cravat, ‘“‘give all your mind to it.” 


Sources of Information 


In the first place, do it first, and the 
longer first the better. Don’t wait till 
you're sick in bed. Set out deliberately to 
pick your future father confessor in medi- 
cine when you first start in business for 
yourself, or when you get married and be- 
come the head-—more or less—of a family, 
or when you move to a new home town. 

Go to the most sensible and kindly older 
man that you happen to know— your part- 
ner, or your employer, or your banker, or 
your druggist, or one of the older men in 
your office or shop, or some wise mother of 
a family, and ask them who they think is 
the best doctor in town. Almost anyone 
will be delighted to recommend his own 
particular miracle worker and life saver, 
and when you find the same name cropping 
up frequently in these commendations, here 
is a man to consider seriously. 

When you have a name or two in mind, 
get in touch with the director or one of the 
officers of some local social welfare com- 
mittee, like the Red Cross, or the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League or the Child Welfare 
Society; and he can give you a pretty good 
line on almost any doctor in town. If you 
happen to know any doctor in the town 
personally he can consult the medical direc- 
tory and give you the name of your pros- 
pect’s medical college and the professional 
positions he may have held. Or the city or 
county health officer would readily assure 
you if Doctor So-and-So is competent and 
reliable. Though of course he might hesi- 
tate to say anything definitely unfavorable 
about a fellow physician, you could readily 
guess what his real opinion was by the for- 
mality and lack of enthusiasm of his know- 
nothing-against-him statement, in case he 
didn’t hold him in very high regard. 
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CHOOSING YOUR DOCTOR 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Then, when you have pretty well made 
up your mind, get yourself introduced to 
the doctor on some pretext, and see what 
you think of him personally. If this finally 
decides you, go to the doctor and have him 
give you a thorough physical examination, 
and if he and his office impress you favor- 
ably arrange to have him give every mem- 
ber of your family a similar kit inspection 
and yy examination and advise you 
as to the best methods of promoting and 
protecting your family health. This is 
the only rational and scientific method of 
medical attendance —a routine examination 
every year and, if feasible, an annual salary 
or fee to cover all general medical services 


—— 

he standards of medical education and 
of qualifications for medical practice have 
risen so marvelously in America in the past. 
few decades that the younger doctors, who 
have been graduated within the t ten 
years from good schools, have n 80 
thoroughly trained and so rigorously weeded 
out that they are fairly sure to be well 
equipped. The Bob Sawyer type of student, 
made famous by the Pickwick Papers, 
would be about as happy—and last about 
as long—as the proverbial celluloid cat in 
the nether. regions. He would be weeded 
out before the first term was over. 


Medical Standards Rising 


Nor is this training and information 
merely on theoretical or purely transcen- 
dental science. The medical graduate of 
today has had not merely four years of 
grueling laboratory and clinical training 
but at least one full year of service as 
interne, or resident doctor, in some great 
hospital, where he has had charge of and 
ee, for hundreds of cases. 

f course this will not turn him into a 
medical genius or a born doctor if he isn’t 
built that way to in with; but it does 
guarantee his being able to take care of all 
ordinary ailments with competence and 
safety, and to recognize promptly the ex- 
ceptional case which is beyond his skill and 
in which he will call for expert advice. 

As to the older doctors, who graduated 
under less exacting standards, if they have 
stood the unrelenting test of ten years or 
more of practice in one community and are 
reasonably successful and are generally 
respected, they are safe to have pretty 
good timber in them. 

Any impostor or charlatan may make a 
success for a few months or even years in 
the same town, but when the final returns 
from his incompetent activities begin to 
come in he has to move out, often between 
two days. 

The improvement which has taken place 
in medical standards in America within the 
past few decades is something almost in- 
credible. 

Fifty years ago an M.D. degree, or doc- 
tor’s sheepskin, meant anything from two 
years of six months each, or even of three 
months each, of alleged study, up to three 

ears of nine months each. And no pre- 
iminary education was required except the 
ability to read and write—and pretty 
poorly at that. 

Today no medical student can graduate 
with less than four full years of nine 
months each in a medical college, and two 
years of a college course before that, with 
a full year in hospital afterward; making 
practically seven years in all after high- 
school graduation. So even the most cau- 
tious and apprehensive head of a family 
need have little fear of making any serious 
mistake in choosing a family physician 
from the vanks of the younger doctors and 
more recent graduates of our American 
medical colleges. 

Now comes the problem of the specialist 
versus the family doctor—monogamy or 
polygamy, so to speak. The ideal arrange- 
ment is a judicious combination of the two. 
In the first place, notwithstanding the 
wonderful advances made by that division 
of labor which we call specialization, each 
man working in his own chosen field, and 
developing its possibilities to the utmost, 
no family can possibly afford to do without 
a family doctor, because, after all is said 
and done, nine-tenths of all the aches and 
ailments which call for medical relief are 
still plain old-fashioned stomachaches and 
colics and coughs and sore throats and 
headaches and rheumatisms and neurol- 
ogies and lame backs and sore toes and 
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0 ayaa and shortness of breath, which 
ave never risen to the dignity of a 
specialist devoted to their care or a sep- 
arate hospital for their treatment. Even 
in these days of surgery triumphant scarce 
one in twenty of us the proud 
distinction of having had one of our im- 
portant organs removed. 

_ And we have had ten times as many 
indigestions and headaches and constipa- 
tions and insomnias and cricks in our backs 
and pains in our shoulders, as of eyestrains 
and ctions and adenoids and 
earaches and eczemas and psoriases and 
mental disturbances or other ailments re- 
pact <a skill of a specialist. All the 
specialists put a a won't cover one- 
fifth of the required field of the family 
doctor, and to try to wage successful war 
against disease without him would be about 
as rational as for a m army to go into 
battle well equipped with airplanes, 
units and cavalry, but without either in- 
fantry or field guns. 

Nine-tenths of the issues of life and 
death be ge of Ry be yicta — Neagrer = 
ances @ grea organs of the . 

acked between the collar bone and the 

ips. This area is as yet a national reserve, 
not open to settlement by specialists, few 
of whom have yet su ed in staking out 
claims or fencing off homesteads within its 
borders, for the simple reason that to know 
and treat the disturbances of any one of 
these main vital organs—literally the 
works of the body-——-you must know and 
treat them all at the same time and with 
equal vigilance. So the doctor who prac- 
tices what we term general medicine, or 
more strictly internal medicine, can never 
narrow down into a specialist. Even 
though he becomes a consultant in medi- 
cine, and an authority upon some one 
organ or region in which he is particularly 
interested, his poefror 1 of al the others 
must be kept as broad, as thorough, as 
fresh and as up to date, or he courts 
disaster. 

A fair illustration of the real fighting 
weight of specialism versus general practice 
in the campaign for health is afforded by 
the numerical fact that there are approxi- 
mately ten to fifteen times as many genera! 
practitioners, or plain doctors, in the United 
States as there are specialists of every kind 
and degree. Nor is the proportion likely 
to change radically in future, because the 
human organism can’t well be split up 
much finer. 

_ In fine, though the specialist is simply 
indispensable to every family, and not a 
few of the most brilliant cures and grateful 





reliefs from pain or disability come and | 


can come only from his skill, a family doctor | 


decidedly comes first both in time and in 
vital importance. In fact, the best and 
most effective way to reach and get the 
fullest benefit from the specialist is through 


the family doctor, for there are specialists 


and specialists. 


No Degrees for Specialists 


One of the weak points in our present 
system of medical attendance is that we 
have no degrees or standards for specialists. 
A young man must spend his four years 
and graduate from a recognized medical 
college and pass an examination before a 
state board of medical examiners, before 
he can hang out his shingle, but there is 
nothing under heaven to prevent his an- 
nouncing himself on that shingle as a 
specialist and qualified expert in any field 
or fields that happen to take his fancy. 

This wide-open situation is partly con- 


trolled by the fact that the young oculist or | 
aurist or rah depends chiefly upon | 


cases referred to him by his colleagues in 
general practice, and he must satisfy them 
that he really has spent a reasonable time 
in special hospitals and clinics to qualify 
him to take care of such cases. But it is no 
uncommon thing for an ambitious young- 
ster to rush right off after commencement 
day to some hospital or clinic, spend six 
months there and come back a full-fledged 
specialist, with a handsomely engraved 
and framed certificate to that effect, to 
hang on his walls and impress the general 
public. As one of my colleagues remarked 
of a young physician who suddenly blos- 
somed out as an alienist and neurologist on 
the strength of his appointment as medical 
superintendent of a state hospital for the 
(Continued on Page 137) 


your favorite 
Screen Comedy 


Stars? 


Every picture “ fan’’ has his favor- 
ites in the comedies, just as he has in 
the dramatic features. 


Name over your particular comedy 
favorites. You will find a big percent 
age of them among the great array of 
stars to be seen this season in Edu- 
cational Pictures—Larry Semon, 
Lloyd Hamilton, Bobby Vernon and 
Walter Hiers, all in their own pro- 
ductions; Lige Conley in Mermaid 
Comedies (Jack White Productions), 
Jimmie Adams and Neal Burns in 
Christie Comedies, Al St. John in Tux- 
edo Comedies, Jack McHugh and his 
kid pals in Juvenile Comedies, and 
Cliff Bowes and Virginia Vance in 
Cameo Comedies. 


When you see the name of one of 
these stars and the Educational Pic- 
tures trade-mark in a theatre lobby, 
you are sure of a hearty laugh that 
will make the show a treat, no matter 
what the feature may be. 


Fornovelty, aswell as laughs, watch 
for Lyman H. Howe's Hodge-Podge 
or an Earl Hurd Cartoon Comedy, 
For the news in pictures— Kinograms, 
the news reel built like a newspaper 
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new kind 


When you buy a private electric plant for 
your country estate or ranch or farm you 
buy it for only one reason: 

You want the advantages in comfort and 
labor-saving that only electricity can give. 

Be sure then that the plant you buy will 
give you these advantages at their best, and 
continue to give them. 

Phe Kohler Automatic Power and Light 
Plant will do exactly that, and will do it at 


the minimum of cost and attention. 

Vhis compact and sturdy plant delivers 
a vew kind of private electricity—city- 
standard 110-voltdirectcurrent, right from 


the generator. 


K hler Co , 





of private electricity 


It has NO STORAGE BATTERIES, 
except a small automobile-type starting 
battery; is fully automatic; and operates 
standard appliances. 

And it is as versatile as it is efficient. 
You will find the Kohler Automatic at 
work in a hundred different fields—coun- 
try homes, country stores, schools and 
churches, farms, factories, ships, dredges, 
hospitals, motion picture theaters—in 
everyday, emergency, and auxiliary service. 

Kohler units, automatically or manually 
started, range in capacity from 800 to 2000 
watts. If you need an electric plant for any 
purpose the booklet deszribing these units 


will be valuable to you. Send the coupon. 


Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin * Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 


AT .ANTA 84 North Pryor Str KANSAS CITY 
BO TON Met —- Sir MINNEAPOLIS 
‘ CAC os | rm 2 wild in 

DE TROT § Parsons Sir NEW YORK 
Hoa'STON 3 19 Tenas Aoen NORFOLK 
INDIANAPOLI \ York St OMAHA 


KOHLER oF KOR 


AUTOMATIC POWER 


BATTERIES «+. 110 


NO STORAGE 





1113 Wyandotte Siveet PHILADELPHIA j2nd and Oxford Sts. 
220 4th Street South PITTSBURGH 401 Penn Avenue 
” ih S6eh Street ST. LOUIS 215 North 10th Street 
rend: SAN FRANCISCO 544 2nd Street 

508 Granby Sireet =SEATTLE 123 Jackson Street 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 216, Great Portland St 


3 
LIG 


VOLE: Buc 


1007 Farnam Street 








VER A YEAR AGO | installed one of your 
Kohler units at my farm and country home at 
Long Lake, Minnesota. This unit supplies cur- 
rent for an automatic water pump and for the 
entire lighting system, including house, barn, and 
power house. The plant has functioned perfectly. 
with absolutely no expense for repairs. We have 
never been without water or light. 
[Signed] C. W. Gardner, 
President, Bankers’ Loan & Mortgage Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.” 


Kohler Automatic Model D 
1500- watt: 110-yvolt D.C. 





HT 





Send Coupon for FREE 48-Page Book 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: Piease send me the Kohlet Automatic book 
let, ““The Principle and The Proef.”’ 





Name 
Street or R. F. D. 
City, State. 


Use in which interested 
SEP. 10-4-24 
































(Continued from Page 135) 
insane: ‘He just roped his specialty and 
rode it barebacked!”’ 

There appears to be a growing tendency 
among medical students to pick out their 
specialty in their freshman year, give spe- 
cial attention to the lectures and clinics in 
it during the last two years of the course 
and in the hospital year, and then after 
perhaps a year more in some special hos- 
pital go — into the practice of their 
specialty without any period of general 
practice at all. 

A general demand is rising for some sort 
of postgraduate or advanced degree granted 
by, say, our state universities, which will 
definitely certify as to proficiency in a 
special field, and which will be given only 
after an appropriate amount of special 
work has been done over and above that 
required for an M.D. degree. 

There is also a widespread feeling that at 
least one or two years of general practice 
should be insisted upon as an absolute 
prerequisite before the would-be specialist 
is permitted to plunge happily into the more 
complex details of his chosen field. This to 
keep him from tending to develop mental 
astigmatism and seeing everything solely 
in terms of his own specialty. How readily 
this blinker sight may develop, and the ex- 
tent to which it may affect these cloistered 
monks of medicine, withdrawn too young 
from the currents of normal life, was amus- 
ingly shown in a conversation overheard by 
a friend of the author. 

Three of these young cenobites, all wor- 
shipers at the shrine of optical science, were 
chatting one night after dinner; and, as was 
perhaps natural, the conversation finally 
drifted round to a discussion of their ideal 
of feminine charm. One was a staunch 
supporter of the gray-eyed, raven-haired 
type of beauty; another praised the glories 
of blue eyes and golden hair; while the 
third was all for brown hair and hazel eyes. 
Warmer and warmer waxed the discussion; 
and then one of them burst out, “‘Oh, blue 
eyes, or black eyes, or brown—what does it 
matter? Give me sore eyes, and plenty of 
*em, and I’m satisfied!” 

Another reason why even the most boun- 
teous crop of specialists and specialties can 
never wholly replace or even seriously dis- 
turb the oman practitioner is that some- 
body is generally needed to tell us which 
specialist to go to. 


Medical Teamwork 


Though we may be painfully aware that 
our body auto needs some sort of internal re- 
pairs in a hurry, most of the time we can’t 
tell whether the trouble is due to a broken 
crank shaft or a flat tire. Nor can we al- 
ways be sure that the real damage is where 
we feel uncomfortable; for a physiological 
stop signal may be worked from a long dis- 
tance, and may appear, figuratively speak- 
ing, miles away from the inflammation or 
cramp that causes it. Just for instance, 
pain in the ear is often due to acid stomach, 
gangrene of the toes to trouble in the pan- 
creas, sudden loss of sight to ulcers of the 
heart valves, pain in the left little finger to 
angina pectoris or heart cramp, acute in- 
digestion to locomotor ataxia, pain in the 
shoulder to gallstones, and cataract to dia- 
betes. Fully one-third of the times you are 
sick or in pain you literally scarcely know 
whether you need a brain specialist or a 
corn doctor, and the family physician, the 
general practitioner, is the only one who 
can tell you. 

When you have thus secured your spe- 
cialist and he has become familiar with 
your case, go to him regularly at stated 
intervals at least once a year for yourself 
and twice or thrice a year for your children 
for overhauling, just as you do to your 
dentist. : 

Almost all the difficulties of the problem 
are those of growth and progress: Never 
was there half such a splendid possibility 
of intelligent, effective teamwork between 
family doctor, specialist, health officer and 
hospital as today. In the first place the 
family physician is not half so jealous and 
suspicious of the specialist as he used to be 
of the consultant. The field of medicine has 
become so boundlessly, so hopelessly wide 
that no man need feel the slightest humilia- 
tion at not being able to cover it all. 

Consultations are not held in quite so 
unfriendly a spirit as that naively described 
by one of the medical luminaries of the 
Renaissance in his own home. The old 
gentleman and a younger colleague could 
not agree upon a verdict, and the discussion 
became warm and personal, ending finally 


in a most uncomplimentary outburst by 
the junior consultant. “I was deeply 
pained by his impertinence,” records the 
old man, ‘‘and rebuked him sharply for his 
lack of respect for my years and authority; 
whereupon he smote me in the face. So I 
called my servants and they did cast him 
from the window so that he died!” 

But such extremes are seldom necessary 
today, and this form of family friction has 
been relieved automatically by the progress 
and organization of modern medicine. The 
medern family physician is not only prompt 
to recognize his patient’s right either to call 
a consultant or to visit a specialist at any 
time, but welcomes every such suggestion, 
because their help is of such priceless value 
in hastening his patient’s recovery. 

A curious and most practical proof of the 
value of special advice was furnished re- 
cently in England under Lloyd George’s 
scheme ef health insurance. The doctors of 
a certain district, having some fifty thou- 
sand workers in their panel lists, actually 
set aside a certain percentage of their per 
capita fees and employed surgeons and spe- 
cialists—at wholesale rates—to do any 
operations and give any special treatments 
needed; and found that it was a payin 
investment because it shortened the poste 
of illness and reduced the number of visits 
required to cure, 


Group Methods 


Indeed, the difficulty now lies rather in 
the opposite direction—that our patients 
go or are sent to such a swarm of independ- 
ent experts, often differing widely in their 
opinions, that the Scriptural multitude of 
counselors results in confusion rather than 
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in safety. Some of our wealthier valetudi- | 


narians, who keenly enjoy ill health, take a 


rverse delight in collecting diagnoses, as | 
if they were postage stamps or first editions, | 


and seldom return from any extended tri 
without a new batch of diagnoses, whic 


they proudly exhibit to their family phy- | 


sician and other friends. And the more 
widely these differ and the higher the fees 
charged, the more they seem to enjoy them. 
But to the great majority of sufferers these 
divergences of expert opinions are simply 
confusing and distressing. They are really 
little reflection upon or discredit to the ex- 
perts, but rise chiefly out of the fact that 
severe and specially chronic disturbances 
of health are extremely complex conditions. 
No disease is ever confined to just one organ 
or group of organs. So almost every expert 
can find something wrong in his special part 
of the field, and he naturally doesn’t [ook 
“ae into any other. 


e question really is which organ or | 
group is chiefly to blame. And this vitally | 
important question no single specialist can | 


answer any more than the family doctor 


can. 
To deal with the problem a new method | 


has grown up known as group practice or | 


group medicine. The gist of this simply is 


that a body of specialists, internists and | 
surgeons group themselves together, so as | 


to concentrate and combine their joint skill 
and experience upon each and every indi- 
vidual patient who comes to them for relief, 
It is merely glorified commor. sense applied 
to the practice of medicine, teamwork in- 
stead of individualism run mad. 

The first lead was given to the movement 
by a famous surgical clinic in the Middle 
West, which began some thirty years ago 
by establishing a full staff roc on gen and 
laboratory workers at handsome salaries, 
for the examination of their would-be sur- 
gical patients. Every patient who came 
desiring an operation had first to run the 
gantlet of this organized group. 

In briefest outline, the patient is first 
taken in hand by a specially trained nurse 
who records his full personal and family his- 
tory. Then he comes before the first medical 
examiner, or distributor, whe runs. over the 
history and makes a rapid but thorough 

hysieal examination of the heart, lungs, 
iver, stomach, nerve reflexes, and so on. 
Guided by this he refers him to the different 
specialists and laboratory experts who 
he thinks may throw light on the case. 
Blood, urine, sputum and stomach tests are 
made as a matter of course, followed by 
X-ray pictures, special examinations of eyes, 
of ears, of brain and nervous system, of 
skin, of pelvic organs, of basal metabolism, 
of teeth, of the lungs, of the heart by the 
electrocardiograph, and so on, according to 
the indications given by the history and 
prelimin examination. 

Then after the patient has gone the 
round of all the experts suggested, their 
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larceny .. . embezzlement . . . robbery . . . hoid-ups 
scheming ... thievery . . . safe burglary 
bad check passing . . . counterfeiting 
confidence games . . . crookedness 
dishonesty . . . deception 
circumvention 
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is the means by which thousands of business men and 
women are led into money and merchandise losses 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars each 


year. 


A $32,000,000 concern, the pes, a of its kind in the 


world, has originated a policy 


y which these losses 


may be avoided, a plan under which whatever losses 
are sustained are immediately paid under the terms 


of its 


> 





More than 50,000 merchants, small wholesalers, re- 
tailers, professional men and women, have realized 
the mistake of being without this protection against 
ALL FORMS OF DISHONESTY. Sales of this bond 


have grown beyond all 5 necessitating 


opening forty-six branch sa 


es offices in the United 


States and Canada. The sum of $32,000,000 is irrev- 
ocably pledged to stamp out crime, dishonesty, and 
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HREE foods that are good for 
you! Can you think ofa more deli- 
cious combination? This isthe simple, 
quick way these muffins are made in 
the South 
Dissoive two teanpoons cooking soda 
(or bicarbonate of soca) in 1 cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses Add 3 cups sour 
milk, and then 1 cups whole wheat 
flour and 3 cups bran. Now add 1 cup 


seeded raisins and beke in moulds— 
your favorite shapes—in a slow oven 


Pure molasses is rich in the mineral 
salts doctors say we need. Like milk 
it is rich in calcium; like spinach it is 
rich in iron 


You will find that Brer Rabbit has 
that old-time, tantalizing flavor you've 
been wanting. It comes in two grades 
~—Gold Label, for table use and fancy 
cooking; Green Label, a slightly 
stronger flavored molasses for general 
cooking. 


Brer 


Rabbit 
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Free Recipe Book: Your family will 
ask for more Brer Rabbit dishes. Send 
to Dept. P-1, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., for the Brer Rabbit 
Book of delicious molasses recipes. 


Two grades— 
Gold Label and 
Green Label 
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findings are gathered together and brought 
before the final board of decision, or second 
line of general specialists. These go care- 
— over the whole dossier, and if the 
findings of two or more experts don’t seem 
to agree, these are called into conference, 
new tests made, and the problem threshed 
out thoroughly among them. Then the 
fina! decision is rendered, and if the case is 
found suitabie for operation it is referred to 
the surgeons, who go over the findings and 
decide upon the nature of the operation. 
How thorough and impartial this exam- 
ination is may be gathered from the fact 
that only about 40 to 50 per cent of the 
patients who come desiring an operation 
are ; 
That is to say, out of the forty to fifty 
thousand eager applicants for surgical re- 
lief who come to the clinic each year, only 


| about fifteen to a thousand are ac- 
h 


cepted for operation. e others are either 
advised to wait or referred back to their 
home physicians for medical treatment. 
That the general public can understand 
and keenly appreciate these conscientious, 
common-sense and soundly scientific meth- 
ods is graphically shown by the steady 
growth of the clinic from a staff of six and 
a few hundred patients a year thirty years 
ago, to a staff of ninety, thirty of whom are 


| pure research workers, and more than fifty 
| thousand patients a year today. 


The spirit in which the whole clinic is 


| conducted may be glimpsed by the facts 
| that for twenty years past one-third of the 


net income has been devoted to scientific 
research and medical progress. Its research 
laboratories, which are among the largest 
and best equipped in the world, have been 
offered to and accepted by the medical 


| school of the university of the state, as its 
| postgraduate department of surgical pa- 
| thol 
| fund from the clinic of three million dollars. 


, with an accompanying endowment 


The clinic itself has been incorporated 
and endowed upon such a princely scale 
as to make it self-supporting and self- 
perpetuating indefinitely. 

No patient who comes is refused an op- 
eration because of inability to pay; the 
only financial question asked is whether 
he has money enough with him to pay his 
examination fee and his hospital expenses 
to the nursing sisters after the operation, 
which used in the good old days before the 
war to rur. from seven dollars a week up! 

His yearly wage, salary or income, as 
stated by himself, is said automatically to 
fix his operation fee by the percentage 
method. 

Many a time, when it comes to the ears 


| of the chief surgeons that a man has mort- 


gaged his home or sold one of his work 
horses to pay for his wife’s operation; he 
will find his check or his money in the en- 
velope with his receipted bill, with the 
suggestion that he can pay it in install- 
ments when he feels reasonably able. No 
patient yet has ever failed to comply with 


| the suggestion to the very last installment. 


Complete Medical Units 


It was not possible to imitate the surgical 
genius of the chiefs of the clinic, but the 
magnificent simplicity and sanity of the 
method of diagnosis could be copied at a 
respectful distance—and group clinics both 
medical and surgical have now sprung up 
all over the country. None, of course, have 
had the brilliant success of their prototype, 
but as a rational mechanism for reaching as 
accurate a diagnosis as possible and securing 
the best practicable treatment, they have 
done valuable service. 

Ten or twelve specialists group them- 
selves together, either as a republic or under 
the headship of some prominent surgeon 
or medical consultant. ‘They take over a 
whole floor in a large office building and 
have their offices together, with a joint 


| laboratory for chemical tests, an X-ray 


room, a library, a smal! staff of nurses and 
secretaries, and a joint waiting room. 
Patients may come either to the group as 


| a whole or to any one member, but in either 
| case they secure the di 


nostic services of 
the whole group for one single covering fee! 
The fees for operation or other treatment 


| decided upon are arranged with the spe- 


Bills are payable either to 
or to the indi- 
according to the 
scheme of organization. It is a matter of 
considerable interest and some little pride 


cialist chosen. 
the secretary of the grou 


| to a plain physician to note that one of the 
| most important, deferred to, and highly 
| paid members of the group is the super- 


physician, the condenser, who goes over, 
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balances and boils down the varying re- 
ports of the — and welds them into 
a clear, logical, definite opinion or diagnosis, 
which tells the patient just what’s the 
matter. He is also one of the most difficult 
to find and has been given a new title all 
his own—that of integrator. He is a real 
doctor, one of the rare, old-fashioned kind, 
of wide reading, broad experience, sound 
judgment, and that curious insight into the 
very heart of the case which marks the 
born doctor. Find such a man as this, set 
him at the head of a group of keen-eyed, 
eager, laboratory-trained youngsters, and 
you have a superb, a champion health 
team, both for discovery and for relief. 

The form of group practice described has 
now been in operation for some years in 
many of our large cities, with excellent re- 
sults. But this does not reach the great 
mass of our population living outside of the 
immediate provinces of these metropolises, 
so a new and interesting form of the group 
has been worked out in country towns of 
five to ten thousand population. Five to 
ten of the local doctors—-all of them, if 
possible—group themselves together in a 
suitable office building, with joint labora- 
tory and X-ray room as before. They se- 
cure a recent graduate to take charge of the 
laboratory and X-ray room, and then each 
one of them, general practitioners all, se- 
lects some special field which for various 
reasons appeals to him, and at the earliest 
opportunity takes a three to six months’ 
postgraduate course in it. Not at all for 
the purpose of practicing as a specialist, 
but merely to enable him to make an intelli- 
gent examination of, say, the eye, the ear, 
the nervous system, the endocrine glands or 
the pelvic organs, for diagnostic purposes; 
also to be able to give the simpler and 
milder cases of diseases of his special region 
prompt local treatment, and refer the severer 
and more complicated maladies to a metro- 
politan specialist. 


A Country Club for the Sick 


Early and prompt treatment by a com- 
petent doctor on the spot will save, for 
instance, many eyes which would have 
suppurated, or eardrums which would 
have ruptured if treatment had been delay- 
ed till a five or ten hours’ trip to a distant 
city specialist could be arranged for and 
consented to. 

Each patient of the group belongs to his 
own family doctor, but has the benefit of 
examination and advice from all. So far 
the plan seems to work admirably, but is 
still under trial. 

Finally comes the keynote of the solution 
of the problem how to put the entire com- 
bined skill and knowledge of the doctor in 
ail his forms at the service of every indi- 
vidual case, without excessive expense, and 
that is the new county hospital. This has 
nothing whatever to do with those bleak, 
bare and iodoform-scented barns and bar- 
racks which bore this title thirty years ago; 
still less with the county farm. It is a 
spacious, handsome family mansion, stand- 
ing in beautifully kept grounds, superbly 
lighted, furnished and heated, shining and 
spotless from basement to attic, built not 
for paupers and derelicts—these are liber- 
ally provided for elsewhere—but by all the 
reputable citizens and substantial families 
of the county or township for their own use 
and comfort and that of their families in 
case of sickness. It is a sick country club, a 
hotel de health, a casino of convalescence, 
built and supported out of the taxes. 

Most of our Middle Western states have 
passed laws permitting each county—or, 
where the population is dense enough, 
township—to issue bonds for the erection of 
a neighborhood hospital and to pay any 
deficit in its maintenance out of the taxes, 
though the hospitals are expected to be 
almost self-supporting. To these hospitals 
now come, as a matter of routine and 
common practice, all confinement cases 
which can seldom be handled properly at 
home—all cases of prolonged and serious 
noninfectious or mildly infectious illnesses, 
such as pneumonia, rheumatism, typhoid, 
Bright’s disease, and of course all fractures 
and other severe accidents and injuries. In 
other words, all the cases whose care throws 
such an intolerable strain upon the too 
often already overburdened house mother 
and womenfolk of the average family. 
There is no fear of the patient’s feeling 
lonesome, for the hospital is, next to the 
church, the chief social center of the com- 
munity, and one has far more people to 
talk to than in his solitary room at home, 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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here! cried Peter” Six perfect bars” 


Thus the first milk chocolate was originated~with 
that same fine rare flavor you like in Peters today ~ 


T had to be smooth, with just the right 
flavor. Nothing short of perfection 
would suit Daniel Peter, working away in 
his little kitchen in Vevey, Switzerland, half 
a century ago. 

The freshest, purest milk he must have— 
one kind of cocoa bean after another he tried, 
and rejected all but six of the finest grades. 

Day after day he worked, selecting the 
ingredients, testing them, mixing them— 
until at last from his little Swiss oven ° 
came a pan of milk chocolate bars—the 
distinctive, delicious blend he sought. 


“There!” cried Peter. “Six perfect bars!” 

The formula for these six bars was 
Daniel Peter's secret, and it has been kept a 
secret ever since. Even today only foremen 
trained in Swiss methods have charge of 
the blending. 

That is why Peter’s is a favorite all over 
the world today—the greatest food confec- 
tion ever developed. 

If you haven't tried Peter’s Milk Chocolate, 
you should, for it's different-—distine- 
tive—good. You'll like the fine, rare 
flavor of it. Ask for Peter's today. 
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What do you pay for a battery? 


Until your battery wears out you cannot tell what you paid for it. 
Bills for upkeep must be added to the purchase price to get the total. 
Then, if you wantto know whether it has been an economical battery 
you must divide its full cost by the months or years it has served you. 


Exide Battery prices are unusually low. The repairs needed are 
below the average. The length of service is far above the average. 
Exide is the economical battery. 


Exide owners will readily testify to the above facts, for millions 
of drivers appreciate the worth of the long-life Exide. 


EXIDE PRICES are from $16.35 up, according to size and 
geographical location. You can get the right battery for your car 
at a nearby Exide Service Station. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA 


In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
and can hear all the neighborhood gossip a 
full week ahead of the home folks. 

The average case actually recovers in 
little more than half the time it would take 
at home, thanks to a trained nursing staff, 
the doctor in to see the patient every day, 
and three or four times a day if necessary, 
and every modern et pee and equip- 
ment; to say nothing of the cheerful stimu- 
lation of gossip and sympathetic swapping 
of symptoms, and no other member of the 
family breaks down and takes to her bed 
about the time the patient recovers. It is 
one of the greatest practical advances in 
medicine of recent decades, 

To sum up briefly, one can, by taking 
pains, apply to the choosing of a doctor the 
same common sense and intelligent princi- 
ples which guide him in the conduct of his 
other affairs: First, by making thorough 
and careful inquiry as to the professional 
standing and personal character of the 
physician he has in mind, perhaps with the 
aid of the officers of social welfare organiza- 
tions and the health officer or commissioner; 
second, by quiet and critical personal ob- 
servation of the man himself. 

Much can be judged by appearances 
nowadays, and a patient has the right to 
demand that his doctor, to paraphrase 
Barrie, of Peter Pan, should have the 
antiseptic look. His hands should be well 
cared for, his finger nails trimmed and 
polished, his hair well groomed and brushed, 
no dandruff on his coat collar or grease 
spots on his vest; his linen spotless, and his 
entire appearance immaculate, though not 
foppish. This is not at all a mere matter of 
whim on the part of the patient or vanity 
on that of the doctor. Such absolute spot- 
lessness and surgical cleanliness are points 
of antiseptic honor, of bacteriologic moral- 
ity. Carelessness and indifference to such 
details of appearance are not merely bad 
form; they are positively culpable, and 
may result in the actual spread of contagion 
and the infection of clean wounds. 

There is a story told of Lawson Tait, the 
famous English surgeon in the early days of 
Listerian antisepsis. His clinic was visited 
one day by some European surgeons, who 
had not yet accepted the new theory of 
wound treatment. They were delighted 
with the wonderfully rapid healing and 
freedom from suppuration in the cases 
shown in the clinic, and one of the visitors 
later complimented him highly, and asked 
him how he secured such splendid results. 
With a sidelong glance at the bands of 
mourning across the finger tips of his ques- 
tioner, Tait replied, “‘I keep my finger nails 
clean, sir!” 

And as Oliver Wendell Holmes, himself 
a doctor and one of the first protagonists in 
America of the septic character of childbirth 
fever, grimly remarked, “Many a poor 
woman’s death warrant has been written in 
letters of black under the finger nails of her 
surgeon.” 

A most significant detail to be inquired 
into is whether your prospective doctor has 
the postgraduate habit, if he is still a stu- 
dent, keeping up with the progress of medi- 
cine, taking frequent trips to the great 
medical centers for postgraduate and poly- 
clinic courses of study, and as often as he 
can afford it, to the great European hospi- 
tals and schools. 


Popular Teaching 


Searcely less important, is he a regular 
attendant at the meetings of his local, state, 
and, as often as possible, of the national 
medical societies? If not, he is slowly but 
surely ossifying and falling behind the pro- 
cession, for nothing can take the place of 
constant contact, discussion, and comparing 
of notes with his colleagues. The doctor 
who has stopped studying and discuss- 
ing has stopped thinking. The intelligent 
general public demands higher standards 
from its doctors than ever before: and it 
has a right to. 

Last but not least, any tendency to as- 
sume a high-and-mighty attitude of omnis- 
cience, resenting questions and indisposed 
to make reasonable explanations or to take 
pains to give a clear, plain, understandable 
statement of what seems to be the matter, 
is a very unfavorable sign. A patient is to- 
day entitled to as clear and satisfying a 
statement of his probable condition as his 
doctor is able to give him; and the attitude 
of “I am in charge of your case; all you 
have to do is to obey orders and leave the 
rest to me”’ will no longer be tolerated. A 
doctor who is unwilling to try to explain, 
usually knows very little worth telling. If 


patient’s confidence and intelligent coéper- 
ation; and how can he have either if he 
keeps his patient in the dark? It is this 
pompous resentment of troublesome ques- 
tions that has driven so many patients into 
the hands of various so-called medical cults. 

This air of mystery*and omniscience was 
often most judicious on the part of the doc- 
tor fifty years ago, because he had so little 
to tell that would square with the logic of 
common sense; but it is quite unnecessary 
today, for two reasons: First, the doctor 
now has a respectable body of sclid, defi- 
nite, thrice-tested scientific knowledge, 
based upon actual experiment, which can 
be submitted to practical, everyday tests, 
and proved to the satisfaction of any per- 
son of average intelligence. 

The second reason is that, thanks to the 
admirable teaching in hygiene and training 
in practical health methods given in the 
public schools today, our patients are vastly 
more capable of understanding and acting 
upon any explanations we may give them 
than the patients of olden days were. 

And thanks to the keen and eager interest 
in health matters taken by women’s clubs 
and mothers’ congresses, and the splendid 


he is to succeed with a case he must have his | 


service they have given in support of public- | 


health movements and measures, the av- 
erage and usual head of a family today is 
quite capable of appreciating and grasping 


our explanations, and is worthy of being | 


taken into our confidence to the fullest | 
degree. Indeed, the most valuable public 


service now rendered by the doctor is pre- 
cisely this personal, confidential and highly 
appreciated and eagerly followed education 
in how to keep healthy and grow strong, 
given by him to his patients and families. 
If the doctor, instead of sidestepping or 
discouraging these eager, though sometimes 
paralyzing and even maddening questions, 
will meet them squarely, and will devote 
the time which it richly deserves to studying 
out the best methods of explaining difficult 
problems and subjects to his families, he 
will find this volunteer teaching one of the 
most enjoyable and far the most helpful 
and productive parts of his practice. 


Importance of Prompt Action 


So important is this personal teaching, so 
far is it the most potent and vital force for 
the health education of the public, that 
there should be a chair in every medical 
college devoted to it, a course of lectures on 
getting it over to the patient. Its supreme 
and vital importance can be seen at a glance 
from the fact that in both the cure and the 
prevention of disease, “time is the essence 
of the contract.” Our motto is “See it 
first.” 
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The eye that first sees the earliest dawn 


signs of illness is neither that of the doctor 
nor of the nurse, but that of the watchful 
mother or the loving maiden aunt or the 
intelligent and observing teacher. These 
watching tirelessly for the signs at a dis- 
tance on the mobile faces of their little ones, 


and eagerly and sympathetically listening | 
to every complaint of pain or discomfort | 


and uneasiness, are the sentinels upon the 
outer walls of Zion, who first sound the 
alarm of the approach of the enemy, and 


our first and most important duty is to | 


raise their information and clear judg- 
ment to the highest possible pitch. 

A case of diphtheria, for instance, to 
which the doctor is called on the first day of 
the disease, is practically cured; for the 
antitoxin will save it ninety-five times out 
of a hundred. Seen on the second day, its 
chances of recovery, though still good, are 
only about half as high; on the third day, 


far fewer yield to the antitoxin than before, | 
and on the fourth it may be too late, espe- | 


cially if it is a mixed infection, whose out- 
ward appearance of simple sore throat has 
camouflaged the menace for several days. 

In appendicitis an equally early alarm is 
almost equally life saving; while in our one 


still unconquered enemy, cancer, a case | 


reported at the very jirst sign of a departure 


from the normal, the first crack or lump | 


that can be seen or felt, means a cure pros- 
pect of about 80 per cent; but a late recog- 
nition drops the operation chances to 
barely 10 per cent. 

The doctor who schools and drills his 
families in the dawn signs of beginning 
trouble, the very first shadows thrown be- 
fore by coming events of il] omen, may cut 
his family death rate 20 or even 30 per cent. 

The triumph of art is to conceal art; and 
the greatest benefactor of the community 


is he who strives to make himself no longer 


necessary. 
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A Tom Wye Keeps You Warm 
and Keeps Its Shape 


The man who wears a Tom Wye Knit 
Jacket is warmly clad and stylish looking. 
Tom Wye is necessary to every man’s ward- 
robe; for sports, travel, work or. play, 
indoors or out. 


A Tom Wye is made not merely to look 
dressy, but to stay looking well under hard 
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live cubber heels— 
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resisting TUPHIDE 
Soles; live rubber 
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the fifteen-foot mill wheel, its paddles about 
three feet in width, affording ample loung- 
ing space for the bathing beauties. Be- 
neath the wheel was an empty mill race 
and slightly above the mill was a tiny lake. 
Separating mill race and lake was a trap. 
In the old days when the mill had been use- 
ful as well as ornamental the release of the 
| trap sent water rushing through the race 
and the wheel would turn slowly, thus 
operating the now-rusty machinery within. 
J. Cesar Clump strutted about, shouting 
orders. He was an imposing, if attenuated, 
figure in his white silk shirt, flowing neck- 
tie, horn-rimmed goggles and shiny putties. 
His voice roared from the large end of a 
megaphone and his underlings obeyed im- 
plicitly and aetpone 4 
Assistants, a mechanic, minor members 
of the cast and the bathing beauties watched 
the preliminary work with interested eyes. 
They saw the first. rehearsals and the first 
scenes of the comedy: Opus Randall— 
pompous off the set, but ridiculously funny 
| on—convulsed them with laughter as he 
| plunged about, climbing over the ma- 
chinery and pounding through a couple of 
| screamingly funny scenes with his motion- 
icture wife. And then Clump ordered the 
peng Donntiep forward. He explained to 
them the contemplated scene. He assured 
them that there was no danger whatsoever. 
He inspected the camera set-up, facing the 
mill wheel from the far side of the dry mill 
race. And then, with considerable diffi- 
culty and not a few hysterical giggles, he 
succeeded in placing eight bathing beauties 
on eight paddles. They clutched their sup- 
ports fearfully, trying to conceal their fear, 
and he permitted them to recline in comfort 
for a few moments that satisfaction and not 
terror be registered when the shooting 





commenced. 


“*You-all ain’t s’posed to be skeered,"” he 
told them loudly. ‘‘Fust place you ain’t 
where you is, on account you ain't nothin’ 


| but wimmin in a dream.” 


“But if us falls by 
“You ain’t gwine fall. I got a swell 
mechanic in yonder an’ he turns the wheel 


| real slow. The cam’ra ain’t takin’ nothin’ 


but the upside an’ the top, so when you 
pass the top the wheel stops, the cam’ra 
stops, an’ you git off an’ come around this 
way ready to climb back on yo’ paddle 
ag’in. But the thing to do is look happy, 
on account you is s’posed all to be wampin’ 
Opus Randall, which is dreamin’ "bout 
ou.” 

The taking of the scene required infinite 
patience and more than a trifle of directoral 
ability. J. Casar Clump worked pains- 
takingly and finally imbued them with his 
own artistic spirit so that when, eventually, 
Opus fell asleep and the camera and mill 
wheel started grinding, the octet of bathing 
beauties more than justified the expense 
entailed by the trip. 

J. Cesar Clump was frenzied with en- 
thusiasm; he particularly praised one, 
Evergreen Tapp. 

“You done noble, Mis’ Tapp. Ise proud 
of you.” 

““T was skeered.”’ 

“Was skeered ain’t is skeered. I reckon 
you is gwine make an awful hit in this 
pitcher. S'posin’ you climb back on that 
wheel an’ leave me git a close shot of you 
movin’ around,” 

ivergreen was frightened, but willing. 
This, indeed, was a personal triumph. She 
took her place on the paddle and J. Cesar 
Clump inspected the turf before the mill in 
search of a place to put the camera to best 
advantage. 

“*Bout heah,” he ordered; but before 
the cameraman could move his instrument 
something happened. 

The noise came from the rear of the mill. 
It came from the throat of a man; a long, 
gangling, angry man who came zigzagging 
through the woods, spurning the green- 
sward with huge flat feet. 

“Hey, Evergreen!” His voice rever- 
behead through the bosky dell. “Is you 
alive an’ where is you at?” 

Evergreen recognized the voice of her 
ened. 

“Heah I is, sugarfoot!”’ 

Enoch whirled at a right angle. He sped 
toward the camera, and J. Cesar Clump 
waved him wildly away. 

“Git out of the pitcher, tall boy! 
out of the pitcher!” 

At that instant the mechanic inside the 
mill started revolving the wheel slowly by 


Git 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


hand. The distended eyes of the frantic 
husband saw his cherished bride apparently 
fastened to the lethal wheel, and Enoch 
swung into action. He took the shortest 
and most direct route. With wild leaps and 
eerie howls of encouragement, he ap- 
proached the mill from the side. J. Cesar 
Clump sped to the side of the cameraman. 
“Don’t miss none of that,”’ he ordered. 
The cameraman nodded. 

“Ise gittin’ it all. Got a fresh load 
eee Go to it, Mistuh Tapp!” 
Enoch was certainly going to it. His 
elongated frame was clambering over the 
dilapidated mill like a great spider. Mean- 
while Evergreen, having reached the ter- 
minus of her arc, slipped from the paddle as 
she had been instructed to do, but Enoch 
did not know this. He fancied now that his 
dearly beloved was immersed in the crool 
water, never bothering to inspect the mill 
race and so learn that it was bone-dry. 

The spectators clustered excitedly about 
the camera. The wheel stopped. Enoch, 
mad with fury, clambered up the outside of 
the wheel and then something happened. 

After all, the mill had seen its best days. 
For years it had been out of use and the 
planking was inclined to be aged. There 
came a terrible shriek from Enoch’s throat 
as the plank upon which he rested broke 
through. There was.a splintering crash, a 
roar of fear, and the lengthy body of Mr. 
Tapp was precipitated into the wheel. He 
missed the axle by inches and banged 
against the rim of the mill wheel, where he 
lay in a momentary stupor. 

Then it was that the directoral genius of 
Mr. J. Cesar Clump came to the surface. 
With agility amazing in one so small, Mr. 
Clump sprang to the trap separating lake 
and mill race. With a single heave he 
raised the door and the pent-up water 
rushed into the dry ditch. It roared against 
the paddles, and quite slowly and inevitably 
the wheel commenced to revolve. 

The cold water, the instability of his 
resting place and the all-powerful desire to 
rescue his wife combined to restore Enoch 
Tapp. The huge wheel turned slowly and 
Enoch saw himself approaching the madly 
roaring water. He staggered to hisfeet and . 
walked ahead to avoid a ducking. To those 
outside who gazed at him Sorcuath the 
spokes of the wheel he gave the impression 
of a tremendously lengthy mouse. Mr. 
Tapp’s voice rose above the shriek of the 


mill race: 
“Cut This wheel’s 


turnin’!”’ 

J. Cesar Clump shouted directions. 

“Keep walkin’ uphill, Brother Tapp!” 

“Don’t do me no good. Uphill gits to be 
downhill too fast.” 

Enoch was caught. The instinct of self- 
preservation kept him. going. Terrifiedly 
he trudged up the descending slope of his 
prison. His very action served to accelerate 
the wheel. In a few seconds he was running 
without ever gaining an inch of ground. 
Spokes on both sides Blocked possible egress 
and all the while the camera was click- 
ing busily. 

“Leave me git out! 

“Keep a-travelin’, Mistuh Tapp 

The spectators shouted encouraging ad- 
vice. 

“Tha’s good exercise, brother!” 

“Don’t slow down, you’ll git them foots 
wet!” 

“Lemme see how high up you can run!” 

It was, indeed, a funny scene—funny to 
everybody save Enoch Tapp. 

Evergreen joined the crowd on the far 
side of the mill race. She flung a glance at 
her husband and suffered for him. Also she 
was afraid. 

“Enoch!” she called. The man cast wild 
eyes upon her. 

“Is you alive, Evergreen?” 

“Positivel! Listen, Enoch, what you 
doin’?” 

“Runnin’!” 

“Why don’t you git out?”’ 

“T cain’t, Faster I goes, faster also the 
wheel goes.” 

Evergreen couldn’t comprehend. She 
watched the destinationless flight of her 
husband, saw his wild hurdle each time he 
was confronted by the gap where once had 
been the plank through which -he had 
fallen. She didn’t understand half what she 
knew about the thing, but she did know from 
the manner and actions of Enoch that he 
was frightened and in trouble. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Ise gwine be kilt!” 
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Rollins ~ 
the well-dressed 
woman's choice 


(VERY well-dressed 
We, woman knows hosiery 
yf can make or mar her 
costume. To please her, it 
must fit more Race than her 
tailored suit, wear as well as 
her sport clothes and look as 
sheer and shimmery as her ball- 
room gown. Because Rollins 
represents the skill of 32 years’ 
experience in knitting, it meets 
these requirements and is her 
choice for every costume and 
occasion. 
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Rollins is the hosiery dyed 
with Harms-Not—the pure 
dye that preserves all the orig- 
inal strength of the yarn. 





A favorite Style- 
— “Rollins No.2501 


toe to top. The fine, mercerized garter 
top stretches from a normal width of 


ao) 
This wonderful silk stocking is an 


education in style and economy. It is 


full-fashioned of pure Japanese thread 
silk—that is, knitted flat, then sewed 
together with a graceful seam up the 
back to give close, elastic fit. Shapeli- 
ness at the ankle is emphasized by the 
silk splicing at the heel, which extends 
two inches above the slipper top 
Heel, toe and sole are neatly but heavily 
reinforced. This stocking is an inch 
longer than the standard measure from 


~ ROLLINS HOSIERY 


For Men,Women and Children 





Little Folks 
Will Love 
“Baby Rollo” 





634 inches to 12 inches. It comes in 
beige, airedale, stone gray, zinc, pick- 
aninny, cordovan, black, white and 
other popular colors—to match the 
newest in shoes and frocks. Should 
your local merchant not be able to 
supply you, send us his name and 
address, and we will be glad to promptly 
send you Rollins Style No. 2501 post- 
paid, at $1.85 a pair. 


One of those cunning, cuddly stocking- 
dolls—7 inches high— dressed in sweater 
and cap in dainty colors—sent on receipt 
of 25 cents in stamps. Mail this coupon 
today. 












Rollins is sold only through 
reliable retail merchants, never 
by house-to-house canvassers. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Factories: Des Moines and Boone, Iowa 














ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Enclosed find 24 cent# in stamps for which please send “Baby Rollo” to 


Name 
Address 
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AT REST—The Bendix Drive is attached to 
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the armature shaft of the electric starting motor. 
This motor is generally located in front of the engine flywheel, and the Bendix Drive serves as 
an automatic connecting link between the two in starting. 














MESHES AUTOMATICALLY—When you 


the Bendix Drive is mounted. This moves 








nection between the battery and the motor—thus suddenly rotating the motor shaft on which 


mesh with the gear on the flywheel of the engine. The electric motor then cranks the engine. 


step on your starter, you make an electric con- 


the pinion gear of the Bendix Drive over into 


























DE-MESHES AUTOMATICALLY—With the engine started, the flywheel revolves at much 
higher speed and automatically throws the pinion gear back along the screw shaft to its original 
position—where it stays until you wish to use your starter again. 








The Mechanical Hand’ That Cranks Your Car 


«MILLIONS of motorists depend upon 
the Bendix Drive for convenience, 
ease and dependability in the opera- 
tion of their electric starters. Every 
day of the year—every hour of the 
day and night—the Bendix Drive is 
at work for car-owners throughout 


oy z 


Manufactured by ECLIPSE MACHINE CO., Elmira, N. 


More than 4,000 dealers a 


nd garages suppl 
genuine part is plainly oder “Bendix,” 


ix,” a 


Insist on genuine parts should emergency necessitate replacements. 


the world—functioning smoothly and 
surely in “cranking their cars.” 

It was this efficient, dependable 
service that won for the Bendix Drive 
its place as standard equipment on 
the electric starters of a majority of 
the world’s automobiles and trucks. 


enuine service parts for the Bendix Drive. Each 
is built to meet the needs of this exacting service. 
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Ecuips—E MACHINE ComPANy, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

“Hol’ on, Enoch! Ise comin’!’’ 

**Ain’t — nothin’ — to —hol’— on — to. 
Ise— plumb—tuckered—out.” 

Clad in her one-piece bathing suit, Mrs. 
Evergreen Tapp sprang to the rescue. 
Clump, seeing possibilities for additional 
drama, returned to the head of the mill 
race and shut off the water. The wheel 
stopped slowly, groaningly. As its speed 
diminished, Mr. Enoch Tapp wriggled 
through the spokes and dived headlong 
into the shallow mill race. His action 
proved entirely too precipitate; Mr. Tapp 
was inclined to be a deep-water diver. 

Evergreen reached him first. She dragged 
his inert form halfway up the bank. The 
cameraman caught them in his field and 
continued cranking. J. Caesar Clump spoke 
eagerly to Opus Randall and the massive 
movie star swung into the picture. He 
assisted Evergreen in dragging Enoch’s 
form to the bank, and then Opus did a 
very queer thing. He waited until Enoch 
showed signs of becoming interested in the 
landscape and at that instant Opus Ran- 
dall clasped the outraged Evergreen in his 
arms. 

Enoch sat up and rubbed his eyes. His 
expression was a thoroughly comical ad- 
mixture of disbelief and fury. Weakened 
as he was by the events of the past few 
moments, he scrambled to his feet and at- 
tacked Opus Randall. For perhaps a min- 
ute the struggle was excellent. And to the 
ears of Opus, attuned to orders from his 
director, came the voice of J. Cesar Clump: 
, “Take a dive, Opus! Take a dive!” 

Whereupon Opus permitted Enoch to 
heave him into the mill race. Instantly 
Enoch collapsed and his wife dropped be- 
side him, pillowing his head on her lap. 
There were further stentorian orders from 
the director, and the woman who was play- 
ing the réle of Opus’ jealous wife came 
streaking across the ground, and it was she 
who snatched Opus from a watery grave. 

And there, before the all-seeing eye of 
the clicking camera, the scene of the double 
reconciliation was filmed; Opus and his 
camera-wife injecting all the time-worn 
comedy business into their making up, and 
Enoch and Evergreen acting with a serious- 
ness that was excruciatingly funny. 

Finally came the delighted roar of the 
director, “Cut!” The camera ceased to 
click. 

‘Somethin’ tells me,” announced Mr. 
Clump to his assistant, “that this picture 
is gwine be a lollypaloosa!” 

The journey back to Birmingham in the 
rented flivver was a not unpleasant one for 
Mr. and Mrs. Enoch Tapp. At the wheel 
was Florian Slappey, who grinned remi- 
niscently over the excitement of the imme- 
diate past. In the tonneau were the united 
couple; Enoch limp and languid and for- 
giving, Evergreen thoroughly cured and 
contrite. 

“Ise th’oo with the movies, Enoch 
honey.” 

“Tha’s good, sweetness. Also I might 
say that the movies is th’o0o with me.” 

Silence, and then—‘‘How come you to 
act so funny, Enoch?” 

“Thought they was killin’ you maybe.” 

‘‘M-m-m!” She shook her head. “‘ You 
was a heap closer to bein’ kilt.” 

“True words what you remarks.” 

“‘An’ you done it fo’ me?” 

“T woul’n’t do it fo’ nobody else.”’ 

“Darlin’!” 

“Trouble with pitcher actin’,” remarked 
the bruised and battered Enoch Tapp, “‘is 
this: It ain’t got no sense to it.” 

And late that night in the projection 
room of the Midnight Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Inc., there was a private showing of 
the day’s rushes. Present were Orifice 
R. Latimer, president of the company; 
Director J. Cwsar Clump; Actors Opus 
Randal! and Welford Potts; the cutter, 
the artist and the title writer. The narrow, 
stuffy little room rocked with their out- 
bursts of merriment. 

“Dawg-gone my hide if that ain’t the 
funniest pitcher I ever did see! Look at 
that long, lanky Enoch Tapp! Ain’t he 
the laugh-gittinest man in the world? 
Ain’t he though? Oh, look! Watch him 
take that dive outa the wheel!” 

The verdict was unanimous. The com- 
edy of the unfortunate Mr, Tapp was 
doubly rib-tickling because of its very sin- 
cerity. Cw#sar Clump was talking. 

“Tf us could only use it! Wiggilin’ tripe, 
if on’y we could! Hit what us would 
make!” 

The basso profundo of Orifice R. Lati- 
mer came through the darkness. 


“We can,” he pronunciated. 

“How come?” 

“Ise gwine see Lawyer Evans Chew. He 
can fix it.” 

ad How? ” 

“Dunno how. 
fix anything.” 

The following morning at eleven o'clock 
the life of Mr. Enoch Tapp had apparently 
returned to. normalcy. Mr. Tapp was 
busily engaged in trimming a lawn on Cliff 
Road and Mr. Tapp was whistling happily 
as he labored. He did not even look up 
when a car stopped at the curb, and it was 
only when Lawyer Chew accosted him that 
his aaa ame diverted from his 
work. 


But Lawyer Chew can 


Lawyer Chew stated his mission. He had [ 


come, he said, as the representative of the 
Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. He 
explained to Mr. Tapp that there had been 
a gross misunderstanding and that the Mid- 
night was excessively regretful. 

“Us desires to make restitution an’ also 
recompense, Mistuh Tapp. Of course, by 
the laws of this noble pms § sov’eign state of 
Alabama, as statutorily made an’ duly 

revided, we ain’t got no li’bility; but we 
eels that you has suffered, an’ so just to 
keep you friends with us, I has been author- 
ize to offer you a cash settlement fo’ 
same.”’ 

Enoch Tapp dropped the handle of his 
lawn mower. 

“Says which?” 

“Does you sign this heah paper releasin’ 
the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., 
fur all li’bility, I gives you herewith fifty 
dollars in cash money.” 

Enoch gazed at the paper which the 
attorney presented. Then he looked upon 
the five crisp new yellow-back ten-dollar 
bills. This was the first time it had oc- 
curred to him that the Midnight owed him 
anything. 

“I—lI gits fifty dollars fo’ what has 
a’ready done happened?” 

“Uh-huh; cash money.” 

“‘An’ that paper?” 

“‘ Releases us fum ail li’bility,”’ returned 
Lawyer Chew craftily, ‘an’ gives us the 
a the pitchers we took down at the 
mill. 

Enoch Tapp posnes no more deeply. 
The fact that he had been photographed in 
a ridiculous dilemma did not occur to him; 
all he saw was this gift of fifty dollars: 
Without further argument, he signed the 
document and accepted the money. Law- 
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yer Chew sped back to the company’s | 


offices. 

“Got him!” he exulted. “He has re- 
leased us fum all li’bility an’ also this paper 
he signed says that he was an actor with us 
an’ that we has got full rights to make, 
publish, release and distribute any pitchers 
of him which was took up to an’ prior from 
the date of these presents. Now you boys 
go to it!” 

The boys went to it. For two days there 
were many conferences and much industry 
in the mechanical departments of the Mid- 
night Pictures Corporation, Inc. Orifice 
R. Latimer was impressed into service to 
reauthor his two-reel scenario, and eventu- 
ally the task was completed. And then 
word was sent out through Darktown that 
on the following night there would be a trial 
showing of the Old Mill Scream at the 
Champion Theater before sending the com- 
pleted film to the distributors in tow York. 

Evergreen was only human. At dinner 
that night she put out a feeler. 

“What you doin’ tonight, Enoch?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Not nothin’?” 

““No-o. Why?” 

‘Down at the Champeen Theater they is 
showin’ the Old Mill Scream, an’ ——” 

“ Ain’t goin’.”’ 

“Aw, Enoch! Why?” 

“Hates pitchers; specially that one.’ 

“But, Enoch, listen! Tha’s the fust 
pitcher ever I was in, an’ I craves to see 
how does I act.” 

“You acts foolish.” 

“Enoch, please.”’ 

“H’m! Wimmin ain’t got no sense.” 

“T ain’t never gwine act ag’in.” 

He sighed. 

“Oh, all right, if you just nachelly got to 
look at yo’sef. Git yo’ hat, woman; git 


0 . 

Fighteenth Street was ablaze with lights 
when they arrived. The Champion Theater 
was packed almost to capacity, but a grin- 
ning usher found two seats down near the 
front for Mr. and Mrs. Enoch Tapp. 
J. Cesar Clump saw them enter and 
ducked to safety. 
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LONG before. they. skould really 
begin to “slow up” many men 
find themselves with the slackened 
figure of middle aye. Examina- 
tions in the draft army showed 
the figure at the right, typical 
of hundreds of thousands of men 
under 31 today. One-third of ail 
men examined at that time wer 
rejected as physically unfit. 

















It’s not fat— 
it’s weakened muscles! 


“MOST of the exercise we take today is useless for the vital muscles 
of the abdomen,” says a prominent physical training authority. 

Surgeons who have studied this problem, 
say also that constriction at the waist-line 
tends to cause these muscles to relax——grad- 
ually to weaken. This condition is apt to 
prevail in men of slender build as well as 
in those who are overweight. 

They advise today not only more physi- 
cal exercise for the vital trunk muscles, 
but the wearing of suspenders, 

President Suspenders, by their special self- 
adjusting feature, adapt themselves to every 
movement of the body. They permit that 
thorough physical freedom and ease which we 
know today is essential. 

Furthermore, the webbing in President 
Suspenders comes fresh from our own looms. 
It not only possesses a large amount of eias- 
ticity but it keeps its elasticity over a long 
period of time. 





Tue Prestoent 

Supine Corp 
SUSPENDER 

The ideal suspender for 

physically active men, Per- 

mits freedom of movement 

without tension 


The President Suspender line today includes not 
only this “self-adjusting” President Suspender, 
but for men who prefer it, a straight “ cross-back ” 
style. Also extra heavy, wide-webbed suspenders 
for out-door work. 


These suspenders all carry the President label 
and guarantee. No matter what style of sus- 





pender you want, look for this label. It means 
physical freedom, added comfort and longer 
wear. : oy 


“ Cross-Back” 

: Sriie 
President-made and carry 
ing the famous President 
label and guarantee band 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER COMPANY 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


President 
Suspenders 

















Standard 
in Shops and Terminals of 
Great American Railroads 


Among American railroads — where unusual 
care is used in the selection of all equipment 
—the largest and most important systems 
have for many years specified Square D 
Safety Switches for electrical installations in 
machine shops, roundhouses and terminals. 
The quality that established Square D in 
this great industry is the same which has 
created the unmistakable preference for 
Square D equipment among users of electric 
current in general. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. 


BRANG HOF FIC ES; Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, St vule, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
Cleveland Gan Hrenclero, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City (65) 
New Orleans, Baltimorc, Columbus, Minneapolis, intianenel : 
SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Montreal 


SQUARE D 


Safety Switch 
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It was a gaia social occasion, this first 
showing on any screen of a locally made 
picture. The house was only slightly in- 
terested in the tribulations of an asbestos 
heroine in the feature film, and a gasp of 
anticipation, accompanied by a salvo of 
applause, went up as there was flashed on 
the screen: . 

THE MIDNIGHT PICTURES 
CORPORATION, INC., 
ORIFICE R. LATIMER, PREs’T, 
PRESENTS 
THE OLD MILL SCREAM 
A How.inc Comepy IN Two REELS 
BY ORIFICE R. LATIMER 
Then came the introduction of char- 
acters: the leading woman, Opus Randall, 
Welford Potts, the bathing girls. After 


| which this caption was flung forth: 


| 





| 
| 
| 


Lecs MAGLuMP—MrR. ENoce Tapp 


Evergreen felt the long fingers of her 
husband tighten spasmodically on her arm. 

“Hey, look at that!” 

Evergreen was looking. So was every 
spectator. For the bit of film selected to in- 
troduce this newest member of the cast was 
that which showed him clambering madly 
through the mil! machinery in search of his 
wife. The house rocked with merriment. 

“Enoch Tapp! Just cast yo’ eyes on 
them feller!’’ 

“Oh, you Enoch!” 

Mr. Tapp half rose from his seat. 
green, eyes distended, clutched him. 
“Where at you goin’, honey?” 

“Ise goin’ out to commit me a murder.” 
He saw Lawyer Evans Chew on the row 
ahead. ‘‘Lawyer Chew, Ise gwine sue 
these folks.” 

“You ain’t gwine sue nobody,” grinned 
the genial attorney. ‘Ain’t you done took 
fifty dollars an’ signed a writin’ that you 
was an actor in that pitcher?” 

Enoch sank back with a groan. He gazed 


Ever- 


| wildly about, but the jammed aisles made 


escape impossible, and so, even more miser- 
able than he had been during the filming of 
the comedy, he writhed through the two 
laugh-provoking reels. 

he Midnight staff had done an excellent 


| job. The story was transformed and the 
| scenes containing the lugubrious counte- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


nance of Enoch Tapp had been interpo- 
lated with exceeding cleverness. Really, 
the dignified Mr. Tapp was the entire 
icture. Also there was no doubting the 
act that the Old Mill Scream marked the 
innacle of the company’s comedy efforts. 
| The audience roared with laughter, and 
even on the occasion of Enoch’s most pro- 
nounced discomfiture cheered loudly and 
gleefully. 
As for the unwilling star, he was wallow- 
ing in the dankest depths of despair. This 
was more than he could bear, and he re- 


| alized that his hands were tied. His one 
| desire was to retire from the world and to 


remain retired for the balance of his natural 
life. But his groans were drowned in the 
delirious enthusiasm of the spectators, 
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who greeted his every agonizing antic with 
shrieks of glee. 

Finally, the ordeal ended, the house 
lights were flashed on and Enoch Tapp rose 
furiously to his feet. And then he was seen 
and recognized. Grim-jawed, he faced his 
tormentors. But instead of the broadside 
of derision which he expected, there beat 
upon his astonished eardrums a roar of 
acclaim. 

“Enoch Tapp! Yonder he is, the best 
movin’-pitcher actor in the world!” 

“Enoch, you is a wonder!” 

“We is fo’ you, Brother Tapp!” 

“Oh, you Snoch!’ 

It penetrated slowiy; but it did pene- 
trate. Enoch’s shoulders went back and his 
exit became a dignified triumphal march. 
People shook his hand and patted him on 
the back. He even accepted the congratu- 
lations of Orifice R. Latimer and J. Cesar 
Ciump. 

“Well, ” he confessed to Mr. Clump, “I 
suttinly done my best fo’ you boys. I al- 
ways aims to help out a Bumminham enter- 
prise.’ 

Throughout the night there was a gen- 
eral effect of anesthesia in the Tapp home. 
Enoch and Evergreen did not diseuss the 
matter very much; it was too bewildering. 
At 6:30 Enoch ate his breakfast and walked 
dazedly forth with lawn mower, sickle and 
shears to his day’s labors. Evergreen 
watched him trudging up the street and 
there was a queer puzzled light in her eyes. 

At two o'clock Enoch returned. She 
could see instantly that he was laboring 
under a strain. 

“What you doin’ 
Enoch?” 

He flung his gardener’s tools into a corner. 

“I has resigned.” 

“Resigned? Fum what?” 

“*Gardenin’.” 

She stared. 

“But, Enoch ——” 

“Don’t but me, cullud gal. 
with menial occupations fo’ever. 
She caught his hand. 

“’Splain to me, Enoch. 
stand nothin’.” 

“Well, it’s this way, sugar lump. 
Brother Orifice R. Latimer, which is presi- 
dent of the Midnight Pictures Corporation, 
Inc., sent fo’ me an’ tol’ me that | was the 
best cullud actor he had ever saw an’ would 
I sign a contrac’ to act fo’ them at twenty- 
five dollars a week.” 

“An’ did you sign it?” 

“Of course; I coul’n’t do nothin’ else.” 

“B-b-but I thought you hated pitcher 
actin’.”” 

“I do—fo’ you. Ma’ied wimmin ain’t 
got no business in the pitchers.” 

Evergreen was overcome with wonder 
and delight. 

“‘Tt’s plumb wonderful, Enoch. But how 
comes it that you was so vi'lent opposed to 
me actin’ an’ yet you signs up yo’ ownse’f?”’ 

Mr. Tapp smiled upon his wife in a very 
supe rior fashion, 

‘Well,”’ he explained indulgently, “ yo 
and me is diff’ent. 


home this early, 


Ise th'oo 


I don’t under- 


You ain’t no genius.” 





——— 
























DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 





“ Well, What Do You Think of Heaven, Bill?"’ 
“Oh, All Right—But it Ain't Tenth Avenoo"” 








F a friend tells you he wears lead, 
don’t think he is crazy. Every time 
he puts on his raincoat and rubber 

overshoes he dons some lead. When rain 
beats upon his shoulders and puddles of 
water lie in wait for his feet, lead helps 
to keep him dry. 

You may not be justified in remarking 
that people have “lead in their feet.” 
But you can say that they have “lead 
on their feet.”” More than 10,000,000 
pairs of rubber boots, 68,000,000 pairs of 
rubber shoes and overshoes, and more 
than 20,000,000 pairs of canvas shoes 
with rubber soles are being made an- 
nually. In making rubber footwear and 
clothing, the manufacturer uses from 
5% to 15% of lead in some form. 


The first raincoat a failure 


In the first waterproof clothing, made 
about 1790, crude gum rubber alone was 
combined with the fabric. But under the 
summer heat the rubber melted and fell 
apart. In cold weather it hardened and 
became as stiff as a board. 


Curing the crude rubber 


Attempts to make this soft, sticky gum 
stay firm and strong—to give it tough- 
ness, elasticity and _ resiliency—finally 
succeeded in 1839, because of the per- 
sistency of Charles Goodyear. Now you 
can wear waterproof clothing even on the 
hottest and the coldest days. The curing 
process is known as vulcanization. The 
raw rubber is heated and combined with 
sulphur. At the same time other materials 
are added to improve further the quality 
of the rubber. Among them are litharge, 
basic lead sulphate, and white-lead, all 
three obtained from the metal, lead. 
Lead is used in rubber to obtain a 
uniform cure and great toughness. Today 
more than 19,000,000 pounds of lead are 
used annually by the rubber industry, 
and yet this tremendous quantity is only 
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Lead goes out 


a small percentage of the billion pounds 
of lead used in various industries in a year. 


From water buckets to fire hose 
Lead in rubber fire hose helps to protect 
your life and property from fire. The old 
bucket brigade and the fireman in his red 
flannel shirt are no more. The modern 





This man is calling upon the lead in his overshoes 
and coat to help protect him from the rain 


fire-fighter wears lead in his rubber coat 
and boots and hard rubber helmet. 

After a ride in an automobile, in whose 
pneumatic tires there is lead, you enter 
your home to find there, too, rubber 
articles containing lead. You walk on it 
in your rubber bath mat, wear it in a 
rubber apron, and use it in rubber jar 
rings, and hot water bottles. Lead is in 
hard and soft rubber electric insulation, 
hard rubber combs and pipe stems, 

Throughout the country lead in rub- 
ber belting is helping to speed up in- 
dustry. It is in conveyors which carry 
millions of tons of ore, coal, grain, sugar 
and other articles through mines, mills 
and warehouses. 


Lead’s most general use 


O matter to what extent lead is used 
by the rubber industry, its most 
nearly universal use is as paint. On every 









hand you see houses covered with white- 
lead and metal structures protected from 
rust with red-lead. 

Ask a professional painter what gives 


the greatest. protec- 
tion to surfaces 
such as wood. He 
will tell you pure white-lead mixed with 
pure linseed oil. He has probably been 
using it for years for exterior painting. 

Property owners are today cutting 
down repair costs and protecting their 
investments by more careful adherence 
to the watchword, “Save the surface 
and you save all.” How do they do it? 
By covering the surface thoroughly with 
white-lead paint. 


ng eysince and 
= one aes 


Producers of lead products 


Dutch Boy white-lead is the name of the 
pure white-lead made and sold by 
National Lead Company. On every keg 
of Dutch Boy white-lead is reproduced the 
picture of the Dutch Boy Painter shown 
below. This trade-mark guarantees a 
product of the highest quality. 

Dutch Boy products also include red 
lead, linseed oil, flatting oil, babbitt 
metals, and solder. 

National Lead Company also makes 
lead products for practically every pur 
pose to which lead can be put in art, in- 
dustry and daily life. If you want in- 
formation regarding any particular use 
of lead, write to us. 

If you wish to read further about this 
wonder metal, we can tell you of a nem- 
ber of interesting books on the subject. 
The latest and probably 
the most complete story 
of lead and its many uses 
is “Lead, the Precious 
Metal,”’ published by the 
Century Co., New York. 
Price $3.00. If you are 
ursble to get it at your 
bookstore, write direct to 
us or the publishers. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 141 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St 

Chicago, 900 West Lath St.; Cincinnati, 669 Freeman Ave. Cleveland, 
#20 West Superior Ave.; St, Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 
4s5CaliforniaSt.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oi! Co.of Pa.,816 Fourth 
Ave.: Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., 487 Cheetnut St 
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Three refinements 
that women demanded 
now united in ROYAL 


Radio simplified so that anyone 
can operate it 


A phonograph to play the records 
of the world’s greatest artists 
— better 


A cabinet that is a beautiful 
piece of furniture 


living room and in a form that is 
simp licity itself, a Royal Phonogt raph 
and Radio brings to you the woke $ 
two greatest contributions to home 
entertainment 


I s setting that will grace the finest 


Now you need not understand the 
technicalities of radio to enjoy it. 
Wich the Adler-Royal Neutrodyne, 
anyone can have the thrill of tuning in 
on the great broadcasting stations, by 
following a simple chart in setting the 
dials. It is.as easy as setting a Clock. 

hese dials are placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion. The loud-speaker horn as well as wires 
and batteries are concealed in the cabinet. 
The change from phonograph to radio is made 
simply by touching a lever 

Ar will, you can listen to current music or 
the dav's news on the radio. And, when the 
mood changes, you have at your command 
the records of great artists to play what you 
want when you want it 


Send for booklet 
lr vow will address our New York Office, 881 
Broadway, we will send you a fascinating Roya CABRIOLE—Model 10 
booklet which describes the many attractive in either walnut or mahogany 
models of the Royal line of phonographs and 
radio sets, both separately and in combination. 

















Roval is on exhibit only at the higher-class 
stores whose reputation is an additional guar- 


antec of the quality of the Royal line 

The moderate price of Royal Instruments 
will surprise you and the Royal dealer will 
make it easy for you to have immediately the 
instrument that suits your taste in your home 


ACR NRE ora ion and Radio 








Adler-Royal Neutrodyne* 


5 iow Adler-Royal Neutrodyne as shown opposite may also be secured A ROYAL FRANCHISE IS VALUABLE 
separately in a range of cabinet models We ineste correspondence from reputable dealers in 
Some of the outstanding features of Adler-Royal Neutrodyne are: territory where we are mot adequately represented 


extreme simplicity of runing and unusual selectivity; freedom from re-radi- 
ation; clear and pleasing amplification of broadcasting without distortion, 








This instrument is wired as carefully as a telephone switchboard. The Licensed by a 
filament control is automatic and tubes are brought into service when Radic gnats 3 
plugs are inserted in the jacks, e 

*Tue Adler-Royal Neutrodyne is manufactured exclusively for us by King- Rasch 27.1923 and Apr z 
Hinners Radio Company and is licensed under the Hazeltine Neutrodyne Patents. noo 450,080 Md fy ug 

“= Patents Pending 89229 
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As for Hagerman, he went back to his 
ranch in the Pecos Valley and in 1916 was 
made the first president of the New Mexico 
Taxpayers’ Association, an organization 
which has been responsible for many budg- 
etary reforms in New Mexico and other 
Western States, which revised the entire 
theory and method of taxing mines, and 
which long recommended to the National 
Taxpayers’ Association the budget reforms 
subsequently adopted under the Harding 
Administration. He has been regularly 
reélected president of the organization. 

Hagerman’s job as commissioner to the 
Navahos was to give to the 33,000 members 
of the tribe a representative form of gov- 
ernment, so that the tribe could decide for 
itself whether it wanted to give to the Gov- 
ernment the authority to grant oil leases 
and coal leases for the benefit of the Nava- 
hos, or whether it wanted to do business 
with the white man by itseif, and continue 
to lose its eyeteeth according to the time- 
honored custom of the Indian tribes. 

In each of the six jurisdictions of the 
Navaho country he held mass meetings, ex- 
plaining what was wanted; and in each 
jurisdiction the Indians elected delegates to 
a central tribal council, or congress. These 
delegates later met at a central point on the 
reservation, and the first Congress of the 
Navahos went into session. 

It might be remarked in passing that to 
the casual white traveler the convening of 
a Navaho congress is a baffling matter. 
The commissioner decides that the congress 
must be assembled. He therefore hunts 
around until he finds a Navaho, and to this 
Navaho he remarks that the tribal repre- 
sentatives must meet in Toadlena in two 
days or so. The Navaho smiles pleasantly 
and leans up against a tree or rolls himself 
a cigarette cr does something equally in- 
nocuous; but somehow or other, by means 
of the grapevine, underground, mysterious 
methods of communication known to the 
Indians, the word is flashed to the tele- 
phoneless, telegraphless Navaho hogans in 
every part of the reservation, and in twenty- 
four hours all the representatives from the 
six jurisdictions of the tribe arrive in 
Toadlena ready to do business. 

As a result of the first Navaho tribal 
council, the Navahos gave to Hagerman the 
authority to lease oil and coal land for 
them, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Hagerman in turn 
drew up regulations specifying that no oil 
leases of any kind should be granted unless 
they were offered at auction to the highest 
qualified bidder for cash, that no company 
should be allowed to lease‘more than 4800 
acres, and that royalties to be paid to the 
Navaho tribe on all oil produced should 
range from 12.5 te 25 per cent, according 
to the grade and quantity of oil produced. 
In addition to procuring for the Indians 
these very high royalties, Hagerman pro- 
cured for them other advantages, such as 
requiring lessees to spend a certain amount 
of money on wells and to keep the roads in 
good condition. 


Wildcatting Rights at Auction 


When these matters were in process of 
adjustment the representatives of big 
oil companies sat on the doorstep of the 
commissioner to the Navahos, and jumped 
out at him from behind mesas and waited 
for him at the bottom of cafions and gener- 
ally made life miserable for him, for there 
were some highly promising oil structures 
in the general neighborhood of Shiprock; 
and each oil company, according to the 
custom of oil companies, was determined to 
snatch the best structure for itself. 

What the result would have been if these 
companies had been dealing directly with 
the Indians is, of course, a moot point. But 
since the oi] companies were obliged to deal 
with a commissioner, all their efforts only 
brought them what they could have had 
without making any effort at all—the right 
to bid on leases at an auction sale. 

In the autumn of 1923 the commissioner 
offered at auction four exploratory leases of 
4800 acres each on domes in the same gen- 
eral area where oil had first been discoy- 
ered in the Navaho country. The most 
eagerly sought lease of the four was that of 
a structure known as Tocito Dome. Several 
big companies bid feverishly against one 
another for the privilege of drilling wildcat 
wells on it, and the successful company paid 
$65,000 for the privilege. By the spring of 


FRUITS OF THE DESERT 


(Continued from Page 19) 
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1924 it had spent $125,000 on the drilling 
of a well and had got nothing out of it but 
a large and steady flow of water, which 
held no nourishment whatever for the 
stockholders in the company. It was, how- 
ever, a source of keen delight to the In- 
dians, for they needed water badly in that 
particular location, and the sheep pasturage 
that will result from it will be worth tens of 
thousands of dollars to them. 

The exploratory lease on the second 
most desirable structure, known as Table 
Mesa, was auctioned off to another com- 
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pany for $17,500. This company also de- 
ighted the Indians by striking water, 
though it believed that when it went 
deeper it would strike oil. 

he third and fourth leases, on structures 
known as Rattlesnake Dome and Beautiful 
Mountain, went begging at $1000 apiece. 
The oil men were dubious as to the exist- 
ence of oil under either of them. In the 
case of Beautiful Mountain they were 
probably correct. But the well that was 
sunk on Rattlesnake Dome struck oil early 
in the spring of 1924, and produced fifty 
barrels a day of the highest grade oil ever | 
discovered in the world. In the argot of the | 
oil men, the gravity of the oil from this well | 
was 42,5 degrees; and it was from 72 to 75 
per cent gasoline and naphtha. 


Riches for the Red Man | 


The layman, who knows and cares no 
more about the gravity of cil than he does | 
about the gravity of the Begum of Bhopal 
or the Main Muck of Mecca, can better 
understand the remarkable nature of this 
well when he knows that he can back his 
automobile up to it, help himself to ten 
gallons just as it emerges from the ground 
and churn gayly on his way without a 
single groan of protest from his carburetor. 

There is a young trader in the vicinity of 
Shiprock who delights in demonstrating 
the inflammability of this oil by pouring a 
generous amount from a quart bottle onto 
an open fire. Old-time oi] men have so 
much confidence in the oil that they expect 
to see the young man blown through the 
roof at almost any moment. 

If all the wells on the Hogback and the 
Rattlesnake structures were to be turned 
on and allowed to flow as much as they 
would, they would probably produce as 
much as 6000 barrels a day for a short time. 
At the end of the short time the pressure 
would ‘fail. the flow of oil would fall away 
to almost nothing, and the Navahos 
wouldn’t get enough royalties to keep them 
in cigarette papers. The commissioner to 
the Navahos proposes that the wells be 
limited to producing between 500 and 1000 
barrels a day, an amount which could be 
produced over a long period and which 
would result in a surer income for the 
Navahos. 

All moneys accruing from oil leases and 
royalties are paid into the Navaho tribal 
funds and held there to be used for the gen- 
eral good of the tribe. Occasional white 
men advocate the division of the funds 
among the 33,000 Navahos, because of their 
knowledge that money can be shaken out 
of an Indian almost as easily as an olive can | 
be shaken out of an open bottle, and be- 
cause they propose to be the ones to do the 
shaking. 

There are some things about the Navaho 
lands that are difficult for the layman to 
understand. There are, for example, two 
sorts of territory in the Navaho country. 
One sort is known as the Treaty Area; the 
other sort is known as Executive Order 
Extensions. These differences came about 
in the following way: 

Back in the roaring 40’s and the howling 
50’s the Navahos had a passion for fighting. 


You Can Easily 









Tint Your Furniture 


BB circa ple are making old 
mismated and discarded pieces 
of furniture rivab the new. Why 
don’t you make over some of your 
old things in this new way? 


Kyanize Celoid Finish, an easy 
working waterproof enamel does 
the work with a few easy brush 


| strokes. It is a marvelous finish— 
| this Celoid—a really high grade 


medium gloss enamel that gives 
the effect of a costly “hand- 
rubbed” finish. 


Washes easily without leaving 
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streaks or stains—in fact it im- 
proves with washing. 

In addition to tinting furniture 
use Celoid on any woodwork any- 
where, on walls of metal, wood, 
plaster or fibreboard, or anywhere 
about the home. 

There are eight delicately toned 
tints and Pure White, ail popular 
colors. 

Once you try Kyanize Celoid 
Finish you will want to “do over” 
all the old things in the house. 


Just try it, that’s all, Take advan- 
tage of our trial can offer below. 


BOSTON VARNISH CoO., 17 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


FREE 





Hereisabeautifui andreallyhelpful book, 
“The Vogue of Painted Furniture’’. Tllus- 
trated in color and describing in detail the 
many things you can do with 
oid Finish. Send for your free copy today. 
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Their fever for fighting was not limited to 
these particular decades; but it seemed to 
come to a head, as one might say, around 
that time. ane would fight any ning and 
anybody and, like Lord Jeffrey Amherst, 
look around for more when they were 
through. 

This habit was irritating to the Govern- 
ment, which sent various armed forces 
against them with more or less success— 
generally less. Colonel Doniphan, in 1846, 


treaty of peace with the tribe; but the 
treaty didn’t take, as one might say, and in 
a short time the Navahos were on the war- 


invaded the Navaho country and made a | 


path again. Again in 1849 Colonel Wash- 


ington went in and made another treaty of 


TRIAL GAN OFFER: 
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name and ONE DOLLAR and we’l 


medium gloss enamel with a good brush to apply it. 
Pink, Havana Brown, Granite Gray; Gulf Blue, Mellow Cream, Niagara Green, Dixie 
Gray, India Buff, Pure White. 
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peace with them, and again the treaty failed 
to take. General Sumner, Colonel Miles, 
Colonel Bonnevile and General Canby also 
marched against the Navahos at different 
times and came away with the same sort of 
treaties that subsequently made Bethmann- 
Hoilweg famous. 

Finally, in 1868, the celebrated Colonel 
Kit Carsen marched through the Cafion de 
Chelly, hitherto regarded as the impreg- 
nable retreat. of the Navaho tribe, killed off 
most of the Navaho sheep, took the bulk of 
the tribe prisoner. and herded the captives 
down to Port Sumner on the Pecos River in 
New Mexico. 

Here the tribe was kept in captivity until 
its members promised loudly and sincerely 
to be good, and then a treaty was concluded 
with them by which it was provided that 
the tribe should go back to a certain section 
of the Navaho country containing roughly 
some 3,00¢,000 acres. These 3,000,000 
acres coraprised the original Navaho Indian 
Reservation, and are known as the Treaty 
Area 

After the Indians had gone back to this 
diatrict, which was very poorly defined, 
they gradually began to seep back toward 
the land that they had occupied before the 
round-up; and in many cases this land was 
outside the Treaty Area, Furthermore, the 
tribe inereased rapidly in numbers, as did 
their flocks of sheep and goats. As the in- 
creasing flocks ate the sparse growths from 
the desert, each rainfall ed off more 
and more of the surface soil and dec 
the available grazing land. Consequently 
the Indians needed more and more land on 
which to graze their flocks. 

As the Navahos’ need for land became 
more and more apparent, the President of 
the United States, by executive order, 
would withdraw land from the public do- 
main and add it tc the Navaho Reserva- 
tion, This was done also by congressional 
action; bist the usual extension of the reser- 
vation was by executive order. 

By such means the original 3,000,000 
acres which comprised the Navaho Reser- 
vation have been extended so that the 
reservation now contains in the vicinity of 
18,006,000 acres; and 10,000,000 of the 
13,000,000 acres are classed as Executive 
Order Extensions. 

Secretary of the Interior Fall, just before 
resigning his office, ruled that Executive 
Order Extensions were entirely different 
from the Treaty Area, and that anybody 
who wished to prospect for oil or minerals 
on them could do so under the same rules 


that obtain on the public domain, these 
rules being considerably more lax than 
those which appiy to the Treaty Area. He 


further ruled that if any discoveries of oil 
or gas were made on Executive Order Ex- 
tensions, the proceeds should not go en- 
tirely to the Indians, as they do on the 
Treaty Area, but that they should be 
equally divided among the state, the In- 
dians and the reclamation fund of the 
United States. 


A Sop to the Navahos 


This ruling fails to excite senators and 
representatives from states which might 
benefit from oil discoveries on the Navaho 
Reservation, and one can scarcely expect 
them to becorne violently active in an ef- 
fort to see that the Navahos get the full 
proceeds from their entire territory. But 
the uninformed outlander, finds it difficult 
to grasp. He is unable to see the difference 
between 3,000,000 acres that were given to 
the Navahos by a treaty and 3,000,000 
acres that were given to the Navahos by an 
executive order, any more than he can see 
the difference between a pair of pants that 
were bought for cash and a similar pair of 
pants that were bought by the same man on 
credit. 

So far as the Navahos are concerned, the 
discovery of oil on their reservation is a 
mere incident. Being a pastoral people who 
are entirely dependent on their flocks of 
sheep for their food, clothing and general 
weil-being, they are far more interested in a 
water well thet will eave the grazing in 
a certain locality than they are in an oil well 
which may or may not improve the lot of 
the individual members of the tribe. 

It ‘s probable that the most important 
matter in the minds of the Navahos at the 
present time is the matter of the ing 
rights on a certain section of the Navaho 
Reservation known as the Crown Point Ex- 
tension, which lies along the eastern edge of 
the reservation. 

The situation in the Crown Point district 
is as follows. 
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numbers of Nava- 
hos had lived beyond the eastern edge of 
their reservation on — lands in the 
Crown Point district in order to find pas- 
turage for their sheep. Some seventeen 
years ago, because the Indians obviously 
needed the land, the Crown Point district 
was, by executive order, made an extension 
of the Navaho reservation. 

There were also white cattlemen and 
sheepmen in the district. These cattlemen 
and sheepmen emitted a penetrating: howl 
when the land was turned over to the Nava- 
hos, and insisted that the land be thrown 
open to the public instead of wasted on 
Indians. 

As a result of their ear-piercing shrieks, 
the executive-order extension was with- 
drawn. As a sop to the Indians, they were 
given 160-acre allotments, some 2500 of the 
allotments being distributed. The allot- 
ments, however, are not joined to one an- 
other, but are scattered over the desert like 
the black squares on a checkerboard, due to 
the fact that back in the days when the rail- 
roads were being built the Government had 
granted to the Santa Fe railroad alternate 
sections of land on a strip extending forty 
miles on each side of the tracks. 


For many years 


The Crown Point Lands 


Consequently the Indians could receive 
only alternate sections between the rail- 
road sections, The remaining land in the 
Crown Point district was thrown open to 
the publie. 

The 160-acre sections are not staked out 
on the desert or marked in any way, and 
their outlines exist only on maps. When 
therefore stockmen rented from the rail- 
road many of the sections that had been 
granted to the railroad, and placed their 
cattle on the rented land, the result was in- 
evitable. The stockmen’s cattle wandered 
over onto land which belonged to the Nava- 
hos and the Navahos’ sheep wandered over 
onto the land which the stockmen had leased 
from the railroad. The stockmen stole the 
Navahos’ sheep and the Navahos stole the 
stockmen’s cattle, and constant indulgence 
in this gentle outdoor sport has caused the 
feeling between the stockmen and the 
Navahos to grow more and more bitter from 
1911 down to the present day. 

During all this time the Navahos have 
hammered at Congress, by means of peti- 
tions, delegations and letters, to put the 
disputed Crown Point lands into their reser- 
vation. They are determined to have the 
land and their argument is simple. 

“No rations have ever been issued to us,”’ 
they declare. ‘“‘We have always been self- 
supporting. If we are confined to the pres- 
ent reservation, or if the Navahos on the 
Crown Point lands are sent back to the ex- 
isting reservation, we won't have enough 
land on which to graze our sheep, and we 
will become charges on the Government, 
for the Government will have to send in ra- 
tions and support us.” 

There has been some persistent sneering 
at the Indians’ demands on the part of va- 
rious white men. 

“They don’t pay taxes,” the stockmen 
declare. “‘But they want the whole country 
turned over to them.” 

The Navahos nod their heads imper- 
turbably. 

“We don’t pay taxes,” they say; “‘all we 
do is support your towns. All we want is 
justice and fair aonb We want the land.” 

For a time, within the past year, the 
prospects of a favorable adjustment of the 
problem were good. The various interests 
were brought together and the railroads 
agreed to exchange their grants for the same 
amount of land outside the district, while 
the stockmen who owned the land in the 
district were to be paid for their land and 
improvements, so that the entire district 
could be turned over to the Navahos for 
their exclusive use. Con looked favor- 
ably on the question of raising the money to 
pay the stockmen; and everything, in the 
anguage of the great West, was jake. 

ut Just as the sun was shining its bright- 
est and the little desert wrens were chirping 
happily over the pleasant outlook, the ol 
familiar sour odor of New Mexico politics 
intruded itself on the scene. 

Meanwhile the stealing of sheep and cat- 
tle goes on, the rancor between the Navahos 
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and the whites grows more bitter day by 
day, and bl is almost inevitable. 

When indignant friends of the Indians 
jump up and down in their rage and 
hoarsely accuse the Indian Bureau of being 
the cause of all the Indian’s troubles, they 
are taking the obvious and superficial point 
of attack. The fault lies first at the door of 
the voters; secondly with Congress itself, 
and after that with the Indian Bureau. 
It is useless, for example, to attack the 
Indian Bureau for not paying its doc- 
tors enough to enable the 5 er service 
to command the labors of as many first- 
class doctors as it needs. The Indian 
Bureau pays its doctors all that it can get 
out of Congress. If it is going to pay its 
doctors more Congress must give it more 
money. 

The Indian Bureau’s aversion to change 
is chargeable to Congress in the same way. 
The chief concern of the bureau appears to 
be to keep the record clear; to defend ev- 
—— that it is doing or has done, so that 
when it is poking congressional cp ap 
tions it will be able to present a clear and 
plausible record. Any amendment or ad- 
justment or change that is proposed to the 
bureau is regarded as a criticism of what has 
been done. To accept any such chan 
would muddy the unsullied records of the 
past, on which all the aco of the bu- 
reau spend endless effort and infinite time; 
and a muddied record would be more than 
likely to lead to ee wolflike howls from 
Congress, and possibly to delayed or re- 
duced appropriations. In such case the 
Indian would be the chief sufferer. Conse- 
quently any attempt made from within the 
Indian service to do anything that hasn’t 
been done or to effect any change, however 
small, leads to heartbreaking complexities 
and hopeless delay. It should be repeated 
again that the remedy for evils in the In- 
dian Bureau lies not in attacks on the In- 
dian Bureau, but in outside pressure on 
Congress. 


The Land of the Hopis 


Considering the handicaps under which 
the members of the Indian service work — 
scores of weary miles from towns and rail- 
roads in many cases, and surrounded by 
sandy and desolate wastes in which the 
very roads are swallowed up overnight by 
the cruel and voracious forces of Nature— 
and the wretched pay which they receive, 
they have succeeded in bettering the lot of 
the Indians to a degree that is not generally 
realized. 

This is particularly true in the case of the 
Navahos and their neighbors, the Hopis. 
The Navahos have nearly quadrupled in 
numbers in the past fifty years. They have 
changed from half-baked agriculturists and 
fighters to peaceable and highly efficient 
stockmen, and their homes grow steadily 
more comfortable. To a lesser degree, the 
same thing is true of the Hopis. Neither 
the Hopis nor the Navahos, however, have 
the slightest conception of sanitation, and 
their grazing lands are disappearing with 
terrible rapidity. Both these ills must be 
remedied unless the Hopis and the Navahos 
are to become paupers or vanish as thor- 
oughly as the buffalo, the passenger pigeon 
and the Eskimo plover; and the Indian 
service, as it is obliged to operate at present, 
is powerless to avert the cataclysm. 

he land of the Hopis, known in the west 
as Tusayan, is concentrated within a com- 
paratively small area, so that the problems 
of its inhabitants may be viewed with less 
exertion than similar problems in the more 
extensive country of the Navahos. 

The land of the Hopis lies in the middle of 
the Navaho country, like the stone in a 

ach or the hole in a lopsided doughnut. 
To reach it one descends from a Santa Fe 
train at either Holbrook or Winslow in 
Arizona, charters a desert-going automo- 
bile, and careers wildly across the desert for 
some six or seven hours, constantly clutch- 
ing a projection with a firm grip in order to 
avoid being hurled violently through the 
top of the machine. With good luck, one 
ean go in from the railroad, see the entire 
Hop. country and return to the railroad 
again in three days. With moderate or bad 
luck, particularly in the form of rain and 
sand storms, one might be a week in mak- 
ing the trip. 
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An outline of the route that one follows 
in going, say, from Winslow up into the 
Hopi country, through it and back to Hol- 
brook is that of a rough horseshoe. Wins- 
low is at one tip, the Hopi villages lie along 
the curve at the top and Holbrook is at the 
other tip. 

If one is fortunate, one two youn 
men to drive the automobile, one to hol 
the wheel and the other to make a rapid and 
more or less accurate decision as to which 
road to follow when the faint desert trail 
splits—as it does too frequently—into two 
faint trails, each equally hopeless-looking. 
As likely as not these young men will be de- 
horsed cowpunchers with broad-brimmed 
hats, trousers made out of overalls, six-guns 
concealed beneath the seat cushions and 
pronounced views concerning the respective 
merits of Hoot Gibson, Tom Mix and Wil- 
liam 8. Hart as moving-picture cowboys. 


Desert Travel 


The six-guns are used exc'usively to in- 
timidate wandering coyo*-- and rabbits, 
though the latter form of gun play has its 
disadvantages when the automobile pauses 
beside a ledge of rock to permit both young 
men to attack a rabbit that has chosen a 
protuberance on the face of the ledge as its 
resting place. The rabbit never suffers, but 
the automobile is usually severely dented 
by the chips of rock that whistle off the 
yo after each shot. The chief amusement 

f these young men is to emit wild and hair- 
raising imitations of all livestock which they 
pass, their imitations of cattle, horses, sheep 
and burros being particularly powerful. 

If the traveler is fond of the desert the 
flat and sandy waste on the way out of 
Winslow has its charm; for off to the right 
rise the odd and regular shapes of the Hopi 
Buttes, whose names are thoroughly ex- 
—_ —Chimney Butte, Castie Butte, 

aystack Butte, Pyramid Butte, Elephant 
Butte. Two hours of riding brings one to 
the settlement of Leupp, where an Indian 
school has been brought to a high state of 
excellence by an Indian agent with initia- 
tive and inventiveness. When we passed 
through, the school was just digging itself 
out from under several inches of very fine 
khaki-colored sand which had been de- 
posited on and in everything by a two-day 
sand storm. When the sand storms blow in 
the Hopi country the traveler cannot see 
the road ahead of him. The sand drives 
into his food, into his clothes, into his eyes 
and lungs; it sifts through closed windows, 
down chimneys and under, over and around 
closed doors. It cuts the paint off automo- 
biles; and those who travel the desert fre- 
quently lift up their right hands and swear a 
deep oath that it makes frosted glass out 
of automobile windshields and scours the 
enamel off the teeth. 

Beyond Leupp one crosses the Little 
Colorado River and enters the country of 
the Tusayan Washes; and if the so-called 
Prince of Darkness wishes to devise a hand- 
some and harrowing method of torture for 
wicked automobilists in the infernal regions, 
he will install a series of washes modeled on 
the washes of the Hopi country and make 
the naughty automobilists spend their days 
driving into them and trying to get out of 
them. 

For the benefit of those whose lives have 
never been darkened by washes, it might be 
explained that a wash is the bed of a desert 
stream that never has any water in it except 
just after a rainfall, and it operates in the 
following manner: 

Owing to the fact that the ever-increasin 
number of Hopi and Navaho sheep an 
horses have eaten off more of the desert 
growths than they should have been per- 
mitted to eat, there is an insufficient amount 
of growth to hold back the water during a 
rainstorm. Instead of going down into the 
ground, the water runs along the stripped 
surface, seeking the nearest down grade. 
Wherever there is a marked depression, the 
down-rushing water flows into it from myers 
side and goes boiling on in search of a still 
deeper depression. A sudden rainstorm in 
the Hopi country will fill every sandy bone- 
dry wash with several feet of rushing, sand- 
laden water in a matter of minutes. People 
who are foolish enough to camp on the flat 
and sandy bed of a a & wash have fre- 

uently lost all their be' ongings and even 
their lives when rain began to fall, because 
they were unable’to get out of the wash be- 
fore it turned into a torrent. 

Because of the overgrazing, the washes 
become and larger each year. When 
they are bridged, the torrents wash out the 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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In designing the Seiberling All-Tread, 
my associates and I had the advantage of 
experience gained in the building of over 
forty million tires. 


The All-Tread embodies in full, that 
experience. In it we have incorporated 
features as important to the outer covering 
of the automobile tire—both in durability 
and in good looks—as the cord principle 
has been to the inner body or carcass. 


Seiberling All-Treads have now been in 
actual use for over two years and have 
made remarkable records—so much so 
that motorists will this year pay more than 

q ten million dollars for these tires, a volume 
never before attained in so short a time by 


a new brand of tire. 
President 


The Seiberling Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Seiberling All-Treads are built ; 


in all regular standard sizes, 
designed to run on less air, as 
well as in full balloon sizes and, 
of course, interchangeable bal- 
loon sizes also. 


~SEIBERLING 
ALL* TREADS sro 





















The Chevrolet Motor Company announces a 
6% Purchase Certificate Plan—a fundamental 
advance in the merchandising of motor cars. 


This copyrighted plan offers unique advantages, 
both for the man who does not at present own 
a car as well as for the car owner. 

For the man who has not heretofore been able to 
finance the purchase of a car, this plan provides 
an easy way tosave money fora Chevecket —and 
at the same time to procure a high rate of interest 
from a perfectly safe and sound investment. 


For the man who now owns a car, but desires 
to purchase a Chevrolet some time in the future, 
this plan affords not only an easy way of mak- 
ing such a purchase, but in addition helps him 
offset depreciation on his present car and 
makes it possible to get service, repairs and 
accessories at a 6% saving. 
For instance, if a car owner, having a Chevrolet 
Certificate, goes to a Chevrolet dealer, 6% of 
the amount he pays this dealer for service, re- 
airs and accessories, will be credited to him on 
bis Purchase Certificate. 


If you will call on any Chevrolet dealer and 
make a very small first payment, he will issue to 
you a Chevrolet 6% Purchase Certificate. 


Then after you have made this first payment, 
either weekly or monthly payments conven- 
ient to you may be made thereafter. These 
una are credited on your certificate and 
gin drawing 6% interest. 
When these savings amount to a sum necessary 
to equal the first payment required for the actual 
delivery of the car, you are given the car and 
then you pay the balance monthly for a certain 
number of months until the car is all paid for. 


PRICES OF SUPERIOR MODELS 





CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Superior 4-Passenger Coupe $725 
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At the time the car is delivered, you are 
credited with 6% interest on the amount of 
money that you have paid on the certificate. 


Every dollar you save on your Chevrolet 6% 
Purchase Certificate is doubly insured. 


One of the largest insurance companies in the 
world has written a policy protecting you 
against loss. This insurance covers any loss 
that may be suffered through operations of the 
dealer with whom you do business, and also 
protects these funds in the bank in which 
the dealer may deposit them. It is a sweeping 
policy of protection that absolutely indem- 
nifies every Chevrolet Certificate purchaser 
against loss, 


Chevrolet has long been the most economical 
car, purchase price and cost of operation and 
maintenance considered. 


Now it is also the easiest to buy! 
The Chevrolet 6% Purchase Certificate Plan 


places a Chevrolet car within the reach of every- 
one who has a few dollars and a desire to save. 


All Authorized Chevrolet Dealers are familiar 
with this new purchase plan—call on the 
dealer in your neighborhood —today —and ask 
him to explain in detail this plan’s many 
unique advantages. 

While at his showroom, select the Chevrolet 
model of your choice and the dealer will 
reserve one for you. 


PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 


Superior Roadster - - $495 Superior Sedan - 795 De Luxe Touring - - - - $640 

Superior Touring - - - - 510 Superior Commercial Chassis 410 De Luxe Coupe- - - - - 775 

Superior Utility Coupe - - 640 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 De Luxe Sedan - - - - - 940 
All Prices Quoted F, O. B. Flint, Michigan 
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they're Sheetrock 


N the night of March 26th last, fire —USG Sheetrock —could plainly be read on the 
broke out in the modern building backs of the broad, firm sheets. 


eee Sota ae Se meetin F af fj + You want Sheetrock protection from fire in your 

rh Nee tag pct Texas, While ts home, your office, your store or warehouse. You 
RD AROSE, AE Sees + eae ce can have it as surely as pure gypsum rock doesn’t 
the occupants managed to get to safety, burs, and have it at little cost. 


$ ely that ten 
ie as Lak a. Sheetrock has many other valuable properties. It will 
them, and $40,000 of property dam- not warp, shrink or buckle. Sawsand nails like lumber. 
age was done. Comes all ready for use in new construction, alterations 
Vor ths wellcaeatealll 7, we and repairs. Just nail it to the joists or studding. Takes any 
Ne eee ok eee decoration perfectly —especially beautiful effects with 
rock, the fireproof wallboard, came Textone, The Sheetrock Decorator. 


through intact. All about them, the 
Sold by Tou dealer inlumber or Soy gid supplies. Made 














wooden doorsand trim were burned. 
But when some of the Sheetrock only by the United States Gypsum Company. Write us 


was removed for inspection after 7) for a free sample and illustrated booklet, “Walls of Worth.” 
the fire, the distinguishing label UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
bridgeheads. When the roads go around 
them, each rainfall extends the wash to such 
an extent that it undermines the road. In 
dry weather, to avoid going miles around 
the washes, the roads go straight across 
them, and hence, as the saying goes, the 
Pyramids of Egypt. 

Automobilists who cross the washes in 
any except cars which are light enough to 
be lifted with a shawl strap are usually 
doomed to spend a large pe of the day 
cutting sagebrush to stuff in the soft shift- 
ing sands under the wheels, or walking miles 
across the desert to find someone whe will 
come and pull them out of the sand. 

A wash is easy to get into and compara- 
tively easy to cross, but when one bravely 
essays to climb out through the sand on the 
far side, trouble, anguish and profanity step 
to the front and hold the center of the stage 
for the next few hours. 

The Hopi villages, nine in number, are 
situated on the tops of three high, khaki- 
colored mesas some twelve or fifteen miles 
apart. They are known as Oraibi Mesa, 
Second Mesa and First Mesa, and on each 
of them there are three villages. All the 
villages resemble small clusters of diminu- 
tive and dilapidated apartment houses. 

The Hopis are largely agricultural peo- 
ple, raising enough corn, peaches, beans, 
squash, onions, melons, and so on, to keep 
themselves well supplied with food. Owing 
to their careful custom of refusing to touch 
a pertion of each year’s crop until the cro 
of the succeeding year has been harvested, 
they are not particularly subject to famine. 

They have further developed the knack 
of raising plentiful crops on land so dry, ex- 
posed and hopeless that a white man would 
be unable to raise cactus or pusley on it. 
They appear to be the original dry farmers. 
Their corn, for example, is planted by drill- 
ing deep holes in the sand with a pointed 
stick and dropping kernels in the holes. The 
holes are then surrounded by rings of dried 
sagebrush, so that the blowing sands won’t 
cut down the tender corn shoots when they 
have sprouted. Their peach orchards are 
planted in little nooks and niches in the 
rock that seem too constricted to support 
anything larger than a small chickweed. 
The corn that they raise is beautifully col- 
ored, some of the ears being black, some 
yellow, some blue, some pink and some 
mottled. All of it is almost as hard as flint. 
At Tareva, one of the villages on Second 
Mesa, the Hopis raised twenty-seven dif- 
ferent sorts of beans during the past season. 


The Scourge of Trachoma 


They are a sober, industrious and intelli- 
gent pope: with a mythology and folklore 
that for interest and picturesqueness is far 
superior to anything that any European 
nation has to offer. Murder is unknown 
among them, lying is severely frowned on, 
theft is almost unknown, gambling is never 
indulged in, there is no profanity in their 
language, and they have never manufac- 
tured intoxicating drinks. In short, they 
sound almost too good to be true. 

The boys of the tribe are brought up 
in such a way that they have great en- 
durance; and by a constantly recurring 
system of ceremonial dances, games and 
races during the winter months, when 
farming is impossible, every Hopi is kept 
interested, alert and active. Without 
such a system, it is highly probable that 
the tribe would soon die out from sheer 
boredom. 

The Hopis are very religious and de- 
vote much time to ceremonies designed 
to persuade the gods tosend them enough 
rain toinsure plentiful crops. They have 
a number of major gods and great num- 
bers of subordinate gods, known as ka- 
chinas. The kachinas are impersonated 
by members of the tribe, and toward 
the end of py | February the masked, 
painted and befeathered-kachinas come 
up over thesides of themesas, supposedly 
out of Mother Earth, and stage a series 
of dances and ceremonies that are sup- 
posed to ward off all the evils that 
might embarrass the tribe during the 
coming year. 

The Hopis, like the Navahos and all 
other Indian tribes, are greatly bothered 
with trachoma, which is a very ancient 
contagious disease of the eyes. Tra- 
choma patients develop granulated eye- 
lids, which constantly irritate the eye- 
ball. As this becomes more pronounced 
the irritation produces ulcers on the 
eyeball. These interfere with and im- 
pair the vision, frequently resulting in 
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blindness. A bulletin of the United States 
Public Health Service states that “trachoma 
lasts for years with constant irritation and 
discomfort to the patient; impairs his earn- 
ing capacity and ruins the life and hap- 
piness of entire families. The control of 
trachoma depends primarily upon the ob- 
servance of such rules of hygiene as the 
avoidance of towels and similar articles used 
in common, and insuring cleanliness of the 
hands of those coming in contact with the 
disease. If children suffer from trachoma, 
they should be removed from school and 
should not be allowed to attend school un- 
less they receive adequate and constant 
treatment. Acute cases of trachoma should 
be isolated. Should trachoma become prev- 
alent in any community, clinics for treat- 
ment should be provided.” 

It is safe to say that the ae ig of 
Hopis and Navahos who are suffering from 
trachoma ranges between 25 and 35 per 
cent. Hospital and medical facilities on 
these reservations are meager; and even in 
large schools where there are doctors, the 
trachoma patients are allowed to mix with 
healthy children. One of the few efforts that 
I saw to segregate the two was in a little 
school at Tareva, which clings to the tum- 
bled rocks at the foot of Second Mesa in the 
mr country, This school is run by a man 
and his wife who, having the true missionary 
spirit, will devote their lives to the Indians 
even though they receive neither pay nor 
recognition. In it there were forty-five chil- 
dren; and in the washhouse, where each 
child hangs his washbasin, the basins of the 
boys, the girls and the trachoma patients 
had been separated. On thesouth wall hung 
seventeen green basins which belonged to 
the girls; on the north wall hung fourteen 
gray basins for the boys; and at the end of 
the room, on the west wall, hung fourteen 
red basins for the use of the eight girls and 
six boys who had trachoma. 

Trachoma can be cleaned out by provid- 
ing the Indians with a sufficient number of 
decently paid doctors and field nurses, and 
by sending children with trachoma to spe- 
cial trachoma schools; but it can never be 
cleaned out by the present system—or lack 
of it—in the medical end of the Indian serv- 


ce. 

The Government has recently made a 
gesture, as the diplomats say, in the direc- 
tion of bettering trachoma conditions in the 
Navaho and Hopi countries. 

Most picturesque of all the Hopi mesas is 
First Mesa, smallest of the three Mesas, and 
site of the three villages of Walpi, Sichomovi 
and Hano, These three villages, to the un- 
initiated, appear like one continuous vil- 
lage; and they lie so close together that one 
can walk through all three of them in less 
than ten minutes’ time. Yet the residents 
of the village of Hano were invited to come 
to First Mesa by the villagers of Walpi in 
1700 to guard the Walpians from attack. 
They were different people from the Hopis 
of Walpi, and spoke a different language. 
They have lived on their mesa top for 224 

ears, with their houses adjoining the 
ouses of the next village, but they are still 
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as different from the Hopis as they were in 
1700, and they still speak a different lan- 


guage. 

The pathways through these First Mesa 
villages are worn deep into the solid rock by 
the constant padding of the naked or mocca- 
sined feet of the women, who constantly go 
down from the mesa for water and toil up it 
again with heavy buckets on their shoulders, 
and of the men who trot down to till the 
fields or og wood from the distant for- 
ests for their fires. The stranger who visits 
Walpi for the snake dance of the Hopis 
looks down on the desert as from the rim of 
the world and sees the sand wraiths glidin 
across the gray velvet of the desert, oan 
looks across to the gleaming distant snow 
field on the San Francisco Mountains and 
reflects that there has been little change in 
hundreds of years. 

But if he goes down from the mesa to the 
settlement of Polacca, which lies in its 
shadow, and talks to those who have seen 
the snake dance danced for many years, he 
finds that he is wrong, and that there have 
been changes that bode no good for the 
Hopi or for the Navaho. 

Out in front of Polacca runs a great dry 
river bed, which is First Mesa Wash, 
Twenty years ago it was a small a 
like an irrigation ditch. Now it is sixty feet 
deep in some places and cutting away the 
desert on both sides. The vegetation, eaten 


off by the sheep and horses and cattle, no |, 


longer holds back the rainfall, and the 
floods grow larger year by year. 

In 1921 there was a big flood at First 
Mesa and four times as much water came 
down the wash as had ever been seen before. 
The telephone poles were washed down and 
the residents of Polacca were hemmed in 
and cut off from the outside world. No 
flood, they thought, could be greater. 

Yet in 1923, with no more rainfall than 
in 1921, a flood came that was nearly three 
times as great as that of 1921. Yearly the 
run-off of rain increases, and yearly the 
grazing lands of the Indians grow smaller 
and poorer. The entire country is over- 
stocked and overgrazed; and unless the 
Government finds some method of super- 
vising the grazing so that the stripping of 
the count on be stopped, it will go to 
pieces so thoroughly that nobody will be 
able to exist on it. 


What the Indians Need 





Not only do the Indians themselves need | 


instruction and assistance from the Govern- 
ment in sanitation but the Indians’ sheep, 
on which they rely for food, =. and 
wealth, need more attention. The Hopis 
are following the lead of the Navahos and 
becoming sheep raisers too. Already they 
have 140,000 sheep. But both the Hopi 
and the Navaho flocks are thickly infested 
with scab, and because of an insufficiency of 
sheep dips, this disease cannot be eradi- 
cated. On the Hopi reservation there are 
two sheep dips, and some of the owners 
have to drive their sheep forty miles to a 
dip. But in the dipping season the wernt 
is dry and the sheep owner refuses to ris 
driving his sickly sheep so far. So he 
culls his herd, leaves his weak sheep at 
home and drives his strong ones to the 
dip, At the dip the sheep are held for 
a week and double-dipped to kill scab. 
Then they are turned loose, whereat 
their owner drives them back to hishome 
and turns them in with his culls. In a 
comparatively short time the dipped 
sheep are again infected with scab. 

In the Hopi country alone there is 
great need for two more sheep dips and 
two more stockmen; and in both the 
Hopi and the Navaho country there is 
a great need for an improvement in the 
stock that the Indians raise—an im- 
vrovement that can only be brought 
about by the Government sending them 

ood brood stallions and good Ram- 

uillet bucks and letting the Indian 

pay for them, as he can and will do, over 
a term of four years. 

These troubles of the Hopis and Nav- 
ahos may put the average citizen to sleep 
when he has tolisten tothem. The white 
man, however, has assumed the respon- 
sibility for the health and well-being of 
the red man whom he conquered; and 
a refusal to hear him and remedy his ills 
would be contrary to the custom of a 
nation that is so free with financial and 
moral assistance to distressed ples. 
Unless the existing troubles of the Nav- 
ahos and the Hopis are soon remedied, 
they will be as nothing compared with 
the troubles that will soon be theirs. 
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Here's the Flectric Heater 
That Startled the Country 


Hold-Heeter’ 


“It Radiates More Heat” 


No one ever believed a household heater could 
radiate so much heat. Costs less than most elec- 
tric household heaters. Uses no more current. 


For those chilly Autumn and Spring mornings and evenings 
when the furnace is not working, and in mid-winter too, clean 
electric heat is a great comfort provided you can get enough 
of it quickly and economically. 


No scientific laboratory test is needed to prove the heating 
superiority of the ““Hold-Heeter.’’ Simply stand in front of it 
for a few minutes—the generous heat waves surging forth are 
instantly felt. Now stand in front of any other make of heater. 
The difference in radiation is simply amazing. Heat—lots of 
heat—it is the one job of an electric household heater. And 
the ‘‘Hold-Heeter’’ radiates more heat than has ever before 
been obtained from a portable electric heater. It brings the 

comfort-giving rays of ‘Old Sol’’ into your home when and 
where you want them, regardless of hour or season; all these 
things at no greater first and upkeep cost than ordinary heaters. 

The “Hold-Heeter” is pleasing in appearance—it fits the finest sur- 
roundings. Turns face upwards if accidentally overturned. Everything 
about the ‘‘ Hold-Heeter"’ bespeaks its high quality. It is the outstanding 
household heater development of the age. You who have hesitated to 
buy heaters need wait no longer. The“‘ Hold-Heeter”’ insures you more heat 
than you ever thought possible; it represents a standard of electric heater 
efficiency never before attained. Ask your dealer to show you a “Hold- 
Heeter”’ in action—the hot facts prove themselves. 


Good Dealers are 
proud to sell it~ 


Price in Canada $10.50 


The *‘ Hold-Heeter” dealer in your locality is the progressive dealer. He 


you o 


Mm puts the beat where 
weed ft 


Element Guaranteed 
For Two Years 
Against Burnouts 
The “ Hold-Heeter heat secre? lies in its 


non-metallic “Globar™ element. Scien- 
tie laboratory tests prove it so good that 
we unqualifiedly guarantee it against 
burnout for two years. If the element 
fails to live up to this guarantee we will 
instantly replace it. Quality alone makes 
this guarantee possible. safe! Ask 
Sor and get & genuine “Hold-Heeter” 


offers you electrical appliances that are the highest in quality at the most 
moderate prices. That's why he offers you the “ Hold-Heeter.”” Once you 
see this remarkable appliance and feel its great heat volume you will 
realize that it is the one heater for your home. Place your order today. 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Hold-Heet”’ Electric Appliances 
340 West Huron Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
60 Duchess Street, Toronto, Canada 
“*Hold-Heet”’ appliances are fully protected by patents. To secure ‘““Hold-Heet’s”’ patented 
advantages you should buy “Hold-Heet” merchandise—you get the most for your money. 


Get This 
Free Book 
Our illustrated book 
“Getting the most 
from Electricity in 
the home” is filled 
with time and work 
saving information, 
recipes, etc. Write 
ior your free copy 





to Statistics—and it’s Over 100 Miles to 
the Nearest Laundry, so I always try to get 
them to Sleep On the Ground when I can. 

I’ve got 2 Bell Boys but they don’t have 
Much to Do around the Hotel or Inne, so 
they Work Horseback most of the time, 
riding around the Greasewood Golf Course 
to keep track of where the Different Guests 
are out on the Links so as when Two differ- 
ent Parties that Have the Same Room are 
finishing and Coming back on the Same 
Day I can Move 1 Party over into another 
Room before the Other Party gets in to the 
Inne and finds it out. I reckon as long as 
they are All Happy and having a Good 
Time and Don’t Know it, it don’t matter — 
but if it Ever Rains Here some time and 
they All Come Back in off the Golf Course 
the Same Day I'll be in a Hell of a Fix—and 
so will They when I go to Bunking 8 or 10 
of them in the Same Room, from the looks 
of Some of Them. 

Next Year I am going to Charge $50 . 
Day and put a Telephone Line all around 
to the Different Greens (what a Name fora 
Dry Hole in the Ground) and make All 
Guests call up the Inne Every Day at what 
ever Green they get to, because they are 
coming so thick the Bell Boys working 
Horseback can’t keep Track of all of them 
and it will take All the Rooms in the Hotel 
to Sieep the Bell Boys in if there is Many 
More Guests to Follow around and keep 
Track of. I have either got to put a Tele- 
phone Line in or Build Another Room or 
Two to hold the Bell Boys and Baggage. 

Dick Wick Hall, 


Amateur Inne Keeper. 


Trout Flies 


ET anglers boast, who try their skill 
Where tamer waters run, 

Of Wickham’s Fancy, Beaverkill, 
Black Gnet and Whirling Dun; 
But where the woods are wild and vast 

And hardy trout are bred, 
The lure upon tne waters cast 
Must show a flash of red; 
And there the flies that never pall 
When looped upon the enell 
Are Scarlet Ibis, Montreal 
And Parmachene Belle. 


The Jenny Lind is passing fair 
With plume of heavenly blue; 
The Jungle Cock hath colors rare, 

The Silver Doctor, too; 
Yet on the brooks I know about 
And pools where ospreys nest, 
I choose to show my golden trout 
The flies they love the best; 


So on my cast where rapids brawl 
And in my hat as well 

Are Scarlet Ibis, Montreal 
And Parmachene Belle. 


O little, hidden friendly ponds, 
Enchanted ponds of Maine, 

With mossy banks and calm beyonds 
Of wood and mountain chain, 

Where silent floats the old canoe 
And when the alders stir 

A doe steals out to look at you, 
A mink to look at her— 

Your trout a archin ines and fall 
Again shall own spell 

Of Scarlet Ibis, Montreal 
And Parmachene Belle! 

Arthur Guiterman. 


Ballade of Humorous Places 


HAT would the comic librettist do 
If his maps were suddenly taken away, 
And \ ale agar What Cheer and Bara- 


Were lost to knowledge forever and aye? 
Would he write the plot of his musical play 
Round a hero from Boston or Beaufort, 


N.C, 
Would Portland or Lynn make an audience 
gay 
Like Keokuk, Oshkosh and Kankakee? 
If an earthquake swallowed up Kalama- 


200, 
And Agawam stood in a cyclone’s way, 

And neither was ever rebuilt, and Padu- 
cah, Kentucky, had never seen light of 


y, 
Where would the leading comedian say 
sos from? What would his alibi 
? 


Would ‘Rome, as his home, make the gallery 
bray 
Like Keokuk, Oshkosh and Kankakee? 


Eau Claire's an Arcadian rendezvous ; 
Richmond hints of a Southern May; 

Stillwater’s syllables lisp and woo ; 
Canton’s exotic as far Cathay 

Then why should Gallup and Goshen con- 


vey 
Nothing but mirth? 'Tis a mystery 

To baffle the shrewdest mental array- 
Like Keokuk, Oshkosh and Kankakee. 


Envor 
Ishpeming, Hoboken, Flatbush—are they 
Legitimate food for a nation’s glee, 
When Congress adjourns for a holiday— 
Like Keokuk, Oshkosh and Kankakee 
—-Otto Freund. 
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Female Bandit —“‘Here, Mister! Hold the Baby While I Hold You Up!" 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 
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~ “ove s gine 

the Traltion behind. 
Daniel Hays believed that a pair of gloves 
should reflect a man’s personality and so 


each pair of Hays gloves has been made 
that way right up to the present day. 





Each pair of Hays gloves is made with 
a care for detail that is reflected in both 
looks and feeling. 


There is as much difference between a 
Hays glove and an ordinary glove as 
between a fine suit of clothes and a suit 
of armor. 


From the selected high grade skin to 
the finish of seam and edge there is a 
distinctive character to Hays gloves that 
is apparent at once. 


The Hays tradition makes a glove worth . 
asking for. Many high grade stores will 
offer them without the asking. 






BUCKSKIN + CAPE - MOCHA 
Supersean) Gloves will not ravel 


THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST BUCKSKIN GLOVES 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., U. S. A. 



































is about, isn't it? Don’t say I couldn’ t 
marry him! It has been proved that I can.’ 

“Please don’t jump down haf throat, 
Virgie! In any event, if he is in love with 
someone else that settles it, doesn’t 
it?’ ; 

“TI suppose it does,” admitted Virginia. 
“But now that he knows he is married to 
me, he hasn't any right to be in love with 
another girl,” she argued stubbornly. 

“It seems to me,” said Bevra, with a 
faint yawn, “that it’s the other woman's 
place to worry.” 

“That's all very well, but why should 
she worry when she doesn’t know anything 
about it?” 

“Did you talk it over with him, as you 
promised father you would?” 

* Certainly.” 

* Doesn't he agree that the only thing to 
do is te go through with the form of a di- 
vorce?”’ 

“T never knew anybody to agree to any- 
thing so quickly as he did. You would have 
thought he’d say his heart was broken or 
something like that, wouldn’t you? I gave 
him the chance, and all he said was that 
he’d be delighted to help me out of the 
scrape. He even said the sooner the better. 
He doesn’t care the snap of his fingers for 
me, Bevvy. There is someone else. He 
prete mnded to be flippant about it, but ——”’ 

‘ Did he say there was another woman?” 

“Heavens. no! Even though he’d only 
known for five minutes that he was a mar- 
ried man, he ran true to form, as Bobby 
would say. He never so much hs 
about the other woman. He’s just like all 
husbands. It’s second nature with them. 
They never admit there is another voman.” 

Revra laughed. 

“You are perfectly delicious, Virg. He 
falls in with the plan you suggest to him, 
agrees to everything as a gentleman should, 
and now you treat him as if he were a real 
husband you suspect him. You 

Virginia sprang to her feet, the light of a 
new and inspired dete rmination in her eyes 

“Listen, Bev! I've made up my mind. 
I shan’t go on with this stupid divorce 
business!" 

“What?” cried her sister, her eyes flying 
wide open 

“T’ve been thinking it over, and now I’ve 
decided —- positively. If he wants a divorce 
he'll have te apply for it himself. He can’t 
marry anyone else till he’s been divorced 
from me. So that’s that.” 

Her sister was aghast, 

“You must be crazy, Virginia. Of course 
you are going te have the marriage an- 
nuiled. It wasn’t a marriage in the first 
place. It was a—a—what do you call it? A 
subterfuge. You surely can’t 

“{ don’t care what it was in the first 
place,” retorted Virginia. ‘It’s what it is 
now that matters to me. I love him and I 
always have loved him. You can tell father 
and mother whatever you please, Bevra; 
but I'm not going through the divorce 
courts just to please Mr. Pendennis Yorke 
or anybody else!” 

With that she flounced out of the room, 
leaving her sister to recover from the shock 
as best she could. That she recovered 
quickly was manifest. A soft, wondering 
light filled her eyes and a little smile played 
about her tender lips as she gazed dreamily 
into the fire. She, too, was young, and she 
knéw what it was to love a man. Slowly 
her ruminstions took definite form. She 
was arguing with herself as follows: 

“TI don’t believe father would really 
mind, I'm sure mother wouldn’t. Under 
the skin, he is as good as any of us, The 
ave business is in an awful slump. The 
»ottom has dropped out of it. Busted flat, is 
what I'd call it. What it needs is less pre- 

‘ferred stocx and a lot more common stock. 
Father realizes it more than anybody. 
Something that will pay dividends in fresh, 
clean, sterling blood. See what good, rich 
American blood has done for Robin—and 
see what it has done for Virginia and me. 
Nothing worn out or impoverished or bank- 
rupt abcut us. And look at my babies! 
Good gracious, the more I think of it, the 
more | hope he isn't in love with someone 
else!" 

And while all this was going on in the 
privacy of the princess’ boudoir, and at the 
same time in the brains of two more or less 
revolutionary young women of royal blood, 
the young man of common stock was 
traversing the halls of kings in the company 
of the most promising issue of preferred 


why, 
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stock the European market had known in 
many years. 

ou know,” Prince Robin was saying, 
rather eagerly, as they stood inside the 
doors of the great, gloomy throne room— 
his hands were jammed deep into his 
trousers pockets—‘“‘my name is Lorry. 
They called me Bob Lorry at ym I 
suppose ee know my father’s name was 
Lorry. e was an American- -born and 
bred.” 

“TI know, your highness.” 

“T never knew him. He was killed in a 
railway accident when I was a tiny kid. 
I wish I had known him. They say he was 
fine,” 

“My father died when I was only a few 
weeks old,” said Yorke, and then, with a 
humorous twist of the lips—‘‘ They say he 
was fine.” 

“T’ll bet he was,”’ said the Prince of 
Graustark warmly. “‘Come along; I want 
you to see the gun room before it gets too 
dark. This isn’t very interesting.” 

In the gun room, Yorke naturally found 
an opening for an allusion to Graustark’s 
part in the Great War. 

“We couldn’t do much,” said the prince 
modestly. “We weren't big enough. 
Small guns—that’s what we were. But we 
lost a lot of men just the same—our share, 
I mean, The full strength of our army was 
considerably under fifty thousand. Our 
job was to hold the passes in this part of 
the Carpathians, and we somehow man- 
aged to doit. Of course, we couldn’t have 
lasted a week if they’d sent a big force 
against us. In any case, they didn’t go 
through us to get to Rumania. | Poo they 
figured we'd delay ‘em a little longer than 
they liked. So they went around us to the 
south,” 

“You were in personal command, I 
understand, your highness,”’ said the Amer- 
ican, encouraging the unexpected. 

“Only figuratively,”’ replied the prince, 
with becoming candor. “Count Quinnox 
was, of course, chief of staff and the actual 
commander of our army. I am not a real 
soldier, you see. But I saw considerable 
action, if that’s what you mean. Several 
chunks of shrapnel in one of my legs and a 
bullet through my shoulder while I was 
being carried back. Hospital for a couple 
of months. It was all over before I came 
out. I mean to say, Russia had quit and 
was making a separate peace. e three 
little countries up here were helpless after 
that, so we signed a treaty of peace our- 
selves. Making peace was all the rage just 
then, so far as this neck of the woods was 
concerned,” he concluded with a wry 
grimace. 

“Well, Graustark seems to have come 
out of it in much better shape than the rest 
of the belligerents,”” remarked the Amer- 
ican. 

The prince hesitated for a moment, his 
brow darkening. 

“T will have to confess that we made a 
bargain with Russia before abandoning our 
original stand of armed neutrality. My 
ministers were canny, they were wise, and 
as it turns out, they were farsighted. Please 
do not gather that we intended to remain 
neutral for any length of time. The prime 
minister saw a way to wipe out our debt to 
Russia. Graustark owed the Russian Gov- 
ernment several million dollars. Strangely 
enough, the debt had been guaranteed by 
Germany, who had pulled the wool over 
the eyes of a former cabinet. We saw 
through her scheme too late. She hoped in 
course of time to force us to grant her the 
right to extend her railway system through 
our valley in a grand project to gain control 
of the Ronite and the India seaboards. 
You know what I mean. 

“My cabinet seized the opportunity to 
do what nearly every other nation did in 
the great crisis—-they bargained. Frankly, 
Mr. Yorke, they demanded that Russia 
cancel our debt in return for our aid in the 
war. Russia jumped at the chance. She 
saw the opportunity to get something for 
nothing, because if Germany were to win 
the war the guaranty of our debt wouldn’t 
amount to a pinch of snuff, and she would 
grab Graustark into the bargain. Well, the 
debt was canceled. It was a robber’s claim 
to begin with, I may say in defense of 
Graustark’s apparent act of cupidity. 

“We promptly went into the war on the 
side of Serbia, as we had intended doing all 
along. We did our best. It wasn’t much, 
but it helped. Germany forgot all about 
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us in the haste to make advantageous peace 
terms with Russia. She ignored us, thank 
God for the slight. If she had won the 
war, however, she would have remembered 
us, you may besure. She would have taken 
her pound of flesh. So, you will perceive, 
in a way the war was actually a benefit to 
us. We made peace about the same time 
that Russia did; and we’ve had it ever 
since, which is more than can be said for 
the great and powerful nation that had 
crumbled from within and came near to 
burying all of her Allies under the ruins. 

y the way, are you obtaining all 
the intemantion you desire for your articles 
on Graustark?”’ 

“T am getting much more than I ex- 
pected, your highness.” 

“This is what we call the Room of 
Wrangles,”” announced the prince, pausing 
before a door. “It is here that the cabi- 
net meets twice a month.” An attendant 
threw open the door and ae. stepped in- 
side the lofty vaulted chamber. “Over 
there at the end of the table I signed the 
declaration of war. My hand shook a 
little. It shook worse when I signed the 
treaty of peace, however. It was a con- 
fession of defeat, when, as a matter of fact, 
we were not conquered. One doesn’t mind 
admitting he’s been licked when he’s down 
on his back after a good thumping, but it’s 
pretty hard to acknowledge defeat when 
you're still on your feet and fighting for all 
you’re worth. That little chamber over 
there is my private office. . . May I 
offer you a highball? No trouble at all med 
it’s not bootleg stuff. Come along, let’s 
have one. I drink very little myself, but I 
find a nip now and then doesn’t hurt my 
conscience.” 

A few minutes later they raised tall 
glasses to each other and murmured the 
customary, “ Here’s how.” 

Robin cleared his throat. 

“I trust you will pardon my curiosity, 
but I'd rather like to cies the result of the 
confab you had with Virginia this aiter- 
noon. J assume you came to some de- 
cision.’ 

We did. Naturally, there is only one 
thing to be done. I hadn’t the remotest 
idea that our marriage was legal, your high- 
ness. But it seems that it was. It’s pre- 
pees of course—the whole affair. We 

adn’t the slightest suspicion of what we 
were getting into. I advised Princess Vir- 
ginia to proceed without delay in the 
matter of having the marriage annulled.” 

“It’s a shame to cause you all this 
trouble, Mr. Yorke, after what you did for 
Virginia out of the kindness of your heart.” 

“It hasn’t caused me the least bit of 
trouble, your highness.” 

Silence fell between them. They emptied 
their glasses with what appeared to be a 
calculated slowness. 

Yorke sighed deeply as he set his glass 
down on the table. 

“Why the sigh?” inquired the prince, 
eyin him narrowly, speculatively. 

id I sigh?” 

“Profoundly.” 

“T’m sorry. It was unconscious.” 

“Isn’t the liquor all right?” 

“It’s wonderful.” 

** Are you in—er—in trouble of any kind, 
Mr. Yorke?” 

_ “Do I give you the impression of being 
in —— 

“Tt struck me a moment ago that you 
jooked quite troubled and unhappy.” 

Yorke was startled into a quick, uneasy 
glance at his royal host. 

“T never was so happy in my life,” he 
said, affecting surprise. 

Prince Robin shook his head, smiling 
faintly. 

“T ‘Gon’ t believe a damned word of it,” 
said he. 

“I—I beg your pardon, your ——”’ 

“TI don’t believe you are happy, Yorke. 
Just now I caught a look in your eyes that— 
and, what’s more, I was observing 

retty closely upstairs a while ago; when 
irginia was with us, I mean. I| saw the 
expression in your ve when you looked 
at her. You can’t fool me. You're hard hit, 


Yorke. It’s as plain as the nose on your 


face. I don’ t blame you. Now, let’s have 
the truth.” 

“Sometimes the truth were better left 
untold,” said Yorke rather gruffly. 

“Tm sorry if I have offended you, 
Yorke.” 

Yorke’s jaw was set. 
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“What would be the use of my telling 
you that I love her?” he blurted out sud- 


denly. “A lot of good it would do me!”’ 
“Then I was right. You are in love with 
er.” 

“Of course I am—worse luck! I never 
realized it until a week or so ago, but I’ve 
been in love with her for five years. Can 
you beat it? Can you think of a rottener 
— of luck than accidentally to fall in 
ove with a princess?” 

Prince Robin threw back his head and 


laughed 
Well, I like that!’ he exclaimed. 
“Yes,” he went on soberly, “I can think 


of a worse bit of luck. It would be for a 
princess deliberately to fall in love with a 
commoner.’ 

“ae don’t often do anything so foolish 


don’t, eh?” scoffed Robin. “My 
dear fellow, that’s just what every single 
one of ’em does. They rarely if ever fail in 
leve with men of their own station. That’s 
the pity of it. They love the commoner 
and ot marry the prince. You don’t sup- 
= Princess Bevra fell in love with me 

ause I am a prince, do you? Well, she 
didn’t. She feil in love with me because I 
happen to be blessed with what is described 
in monarchist circles as a common streak. 
Now what I should like to know, Yorke, is 
this: Do you willingly consent to this 
divorce?” 

“I wouid be lying like the devil, your 
highness, if I were to answer yes to that 
question. I agree to the divorce because 
she wishes it, and furthermore because 
there is nothing else for us to do in the cir- 
cumstances, I'd be a dog to stand ir her 
way in case she wants to marry someone 
else, or even in case her father has arranged 
one of your happy alliances. But just the 
same, I’d give my very soul to be in a posi- 
tion to say, ‘No; you're mine. You belong 
to me. I’m hanged if I'll give you up!’”’ 

“Have you, by any chance, told her that 
you love her?” 

“Certainly not, your highness!” 

“T am sure she would take it as a great 
compliment. All women are alike. Prin- 
cesses are no different in that respect from 
their more fortunate sisters. They like to 
be told. It pleases their vanity, even 
though nothing can come of it.’’ 

“‘T couldn’t even think of it,’’ said Yorke 


firmly. “She’d only laugh at me.” 
Fell, ou wouldn’t begrudge the poor 
girl a go laugh, would you, Yorke?” de- 


manded the prince in high good humor. 
He took his arm as they strolled forth into 
the great vaulted audience room where for 
centuries men had bent the knee before the 
Princes of Graustark. 


xt 


£ iy fifth day after his visit to Edelweiss 
Castle, Yorke received a short formal 
letter from Virginia. It came by post and 
was a polite though rather imperious re- 
quest for him to send to her immediately a 
certain snapshot which had been taken by 
Mr. —s in Budapest some five years 
ago. e curtly informed him that she 
wished to destroy the silly thing. He 
promptly sent it to her by special mes- 
senger. 

ow this demand of hers was not the re- 
sult of prolonged deliberation. It came as 
a sort of inspiration on the morning of that 
selfsame day. For four days and nights she 
had been in a turmoil of uncertainty, de- 
cision succeeding indecision over and over 
again with exasperating constancy. In the 
first place, she had gone to bed the night 
after his visit firmly and unalterably re- 
solved not to be the one to appeal for a 
legal dissolution of the tie that bound-them. 
She awoke the next morning in a completely 
sna frame of mind. She would set him 
ree. 

It was only fair and just and—she em- 

oyed the word herself—decent. Espe- 

ly so, she reasoned, when it was plain to 
be seen that he wanted to be free, and be- 
sides—this was the ye point—she 
wasn’t sure that she loved him anyhow. 
That point, however, she soon discovered 
was debatable. 

In any case, she would be only making 
hersélf ridiculous in his eyes if she allowed 
him even to suspect that she wasn’t willing 
and eager to release him. 

So she sat down that very morning and 
wrote a long letter to her father, advising 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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HERE was a time 
when car owners 
actually accepted 
certain troublesome 
features in order to 
secure the unique 

riding comfort and the smart ap- 

pearance that even the undevel- 
oped wire wheel insured. 


The perfected Buffalo Wire 
Wheel today offers even ater 
resiliency and beauty—and with- 
out any of the shortcomings of 
the old types of wheels. For in- 
stance—Buffalo Wire Wheeis 
can’t come off as a result of care- 
less application. Spoke breakage 
due to unequal distribution of rim 
strain also is a thing of the past. 


There still may be a few car 
dealers who are not alive to the 
advantages of Buffalo Wire 
Wheels or who discourage you 
from ordering them because 
special wheel equipment some- 
times slows up their sales turn- 


over on cars. Such dealers may 
apply the arguments against the 
undeveloped wire wheel of yester- 
day to the sw Buffalo Wire 
Wheel of today. If so, just 
remember that the world’s finest 
cars have Buffalo Wire Wheels 
as standard equipment. 


Buffalo Wire Wheels for practically 
all makes and models are available in 
small diameter sizes for balloon tires 
as well as in the old standard sizes. 


WIRE WHEEL CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Direct Factory Branches: 
New York 835 Lith Avenue at 57th St. 


Chicago . . 2900 So. Michi Avenue 
Detroit ........+. 3152 Cass Avenue 
San Francisco... . . 1690 Pine Street 
Los Angeles . . . 1705 So. Hope Street 


Canadian Drvision: 
AJAX WIRE WHEEL, Ltd 
Toronto , Montreal 


Service Stations in leading 
cities throughout the world 
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The products you 
get in the FREE 
SQUIBB 
SERVICE PACKAGE 


Squibb’s Special Epsom Sale 
Practically free from 

the usual bitter, un- 
pleasant taste 

Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate 

Of extreme purity, free 

from bitterness. Will not 
irritate the stomach 

Squibb’s Analgesic Balm— 
A pure, useful product 
that should be in every 
medicine cabinet. Will 
not leave skin greasy 

Squibb’s Dental Cream— 
Made with Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia. Prevents 

p Acid Dec ay 

Squibb’s Cold Cream—A 
delightfully perfumed 
cream of correct come 
position for the care and 

e cleansing of the skin 

Squibb’s Taleum Powder — 
An unusually fine, soft 
talcum with bouquet 


odor 

ALSO USE 
Squibb'’s Boric Acid Powdered 
Squibb's Be Acid G slar 
Squibb's Benzoinated Cream 
Squibb's Castor Oil 
Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil 


Squibb’s Cold ¢ 
Squibb's Denta 
Squidb's Milk of 
Squibb’s Milk Sug 
Squibb’s Nursery F ler 
oe Squibb’s Olive Oul 

Squibb's Sodium Phosphate 

Squibb's Zinc Stearate, Scented P 
and Unscented 
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UST what you need . . . something use- 
/ ful . . . something valuable . . . this 
handy Squibb Service Package . . . yours, 
Free—during Squibb Week! 

Here’s how you get it—Simply clip 
the coupon from the opposite page—take it 
to any druggist ‘displaying the Squiss 
Weerx emblem. Make a purchase of $1.00 
or more of anything in the druggist’s store, 
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Get this Squibb Service Package—free! 
any day during Squibb Week—October 4th to October 11th 


including at least one Squibb Product. 
And the Squibb Service Packace is yours 
—Free. 

Note the valuable products it contains in 
acquaintance size packages. You use these 
products frequently. Get them now—at no 
cost whatever. They should be in every 
medicine cabinet. Clip the coupon—and 
take it to your druggist. 
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Spoke then the Wise One: “My son, the Priceless Ingredient 
of every product in the marketplace is the Honor and Integrity 
of him who makes it. Consider his name before you buy.” 


What Squibb Week and the 


“Priceless Ingredient” mean to you 


QU are constantly using certain medicine described in full detail on the left-hand page. , 
cabinet requisites. Often these products As the Squibb Service Package is val 
are required in emergencies—during illness able and the supply limited, the druggist 
or accident. Unless they are pure and of gives it away free only to those custom 
correct strength, they will not give the results 
expected of them, and may be even harmful. 
Squibb Week—October 4th to October 
11th—is set aside to introduce Squibb 
Medicine Cabinet Products to you—prod- 
ucts that are reliable and of the highest 
known purity—products which physicians 
have known and recommended for generations 
-products which contain the “Priceless 
Ingredient” — your assurance of quality, your 
safeguard against inferiority. 


ers who make a purchase of $1.00 or more 
during Squibb Week. This purchase may 
include any articles in the druggist’s store 
—together with at least one Squibb Product. 
Every month you spend several dollars 
with your druggist. Combine some of these 
purchases into at least one $1.00 order during 
Squibb Week and get FREE the Squibb 
Service Package. 
Don’t overlook this splendid opportunity 
. aa to get acquainted with the best household 
This Service Package is Free products for your medicine cabinet. Cut 
We want you to know, through actual use, the coupon below now. E. R. Squins & 
of the superiority of Squibb Household Prod- Sons, 80 Beekman Street, New York, Manu 
ucts. For this reason, we have authorized facturing Chemists to the Medical and Dental 
Squibb Week druggists to make the offer Professions since 1858. 











Clip this Coupon TO-DAY 
Take it to any druggist displaying the Squibb Week emblem—with 
a purchase of $1.00 or more of any articles you need, including at 
least one Squibb Product—you are entitled to the Squibb Service 
Package — FREE. 
Coupon good for Squibb Week only—Oct. 4th to Oct. 11th 


‘opyright 1924, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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“We think any merchant can use your plan 
to get more farm trade 


Rocer W. Cureman, who increased his sales 


130% with a Farm & Fireside week 
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Big stores grow in smail 
towns when the right 
method is used to de- 
velop farm trade. It 
pays to feature the high 
quality merchandise 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
him to start proceedings at once. Then, be- 
fore noon, she decided thers was no occa- 
sion for haste; she destroyed the letter. She 
knew she was being very silly and un- 
womanly about it, and perhaps a little 
shameless; but somehow the hope per- 
sisted that she might, after all, be wrong in 
assuming that Yorke was in love with 
someone else and that he was indifferent to 
her. Not that anything could come of it-- 
of course not—but still Here her re- 
flections became lost in a maze from which 
there was no pleasant or direct outlet. 

The second day she was discussing with 
herself the advisability of returning imme- 
diately to her home in Serros; and prac- 
tically all the third day was spent in 
wondering why she had been such a goose 
as to tell Bevra all that rubbish about being 
inlove with him. She had by now gained the 
impression that her sister and Robin were 
secretly laughing at her; quite naturally 
the former would have confided the sicken- 
ing details to her husband, and no doubt 
they had nothing better to do than to dis- 
cuss her affairs behind her back. The 
thought of this irritated her beyond words. 
There were times when she considered them 
with unmistakably black looks—or at least 
looks as black as one with such tender blue 
eyes was capable of producing. 

On the fourth day she screwed up the 
courage to ask Robin whether he and Mr. 
Yorke had settled upon the day when the 
latter was to come to the castle for break- 
fast preliminary to a day’s shooting in the 
hills. Upon receiving the answer, she at 
once expressed an opinion of Mr. Yorke’s 
manners, turning a deaf ear to her brother- 
in-law’s highly edifying announcement that 
Mr. Yorke's manners were of a quality that 
forbade his coming to the castle for break- 
fast in the random sort of way she seemed 
to advocate. That same afternoon she 
wrote another letter to her father—and de- 
stroyed it—and was rather sharp and cap- 
tious at dinner; a most unusual and 
therefore noticeable mood for her to be in. 
She had, it seems, waylaid the gardener’s 
boy, from whom she had gleaned the some- 
what disturbing information that Mr. 
Yorke was in the best of health and exceed- 
ingly cheerful. A similar report from Cap- 
tain Sambo was direfully augmented by the 
statement that his American friend was in 
better spirits than at any time since his 
arrival in Edelweiss. This disgusting news 
was further embellished by an account of a 
jolly little dinner at Pingari’s the night be- 
fore, when Denny Yorke was the life of the 
party. Moreover, quoth the captain, prac- 
tically all the women had lost their hearts 
to him—and some of them were in danger 
of losing their heads. 

Bright and early on the fifth morning she 
thought of the snapshot picture. hat 
right had he to be carrying around in his 
pocket a cheap little picture of her? A dis- 
gusting thing, depicting him in the act of 
kissing her hand—bucolic, common, coarse, 
plebeian! What had possessed her that she 
did not tear it to bits and throw it in his 
face that night at the Regengetz? But al- 
ways when she thought of that night at the 
Regengetz a pensive, wistful light stole into 
her eyes and she was distressingly aware of 
an unaccountable difficulty in steeling her 
heart against him. The vacillation that 
had attended her efforts to dispatch a mes- 
sage to her father was significantly absent 
when it came to writing to Yorke. She 
dashed off her letter hurriedly, stamped it, 
and, as if fearing she might waver in her 
resolution, motored in to the city and 
posted ic herself at the Tower Station. 

As she emerged from the post office she 
saw Michael Rodkin. He was standing on 
the curb not far from her car. His dark eyes 
were fixed on her from the instant she came 
out of the door until the car turned the cor- 
ner a block away. She was alone. She was 
aware of the unswerving gaze with which he 
devoured her. It was not the first time she 
had experienced a queer creepy little sensa- 
tion; of late it had constantly assailed her 
when she felt herself subjected to his rapt, 
avid stare. Time and again she had en- 
countered the man in the street and always 
he had looked at her with those hungry, 
covetous eyes—eyes that seemed strangely 
to be stripping her of every vestige of 
raiment. He frightened her. She had seen 
that look in men’s eyes before—in Buda- 
pest, when she was eighteen. 

She soon forgot Rodkin. Governed by a 
sudden impulse, she drove to Regengetz 
Circus. Something told her that her face 
was scarlet as she circled the Plaza; at any 
rate, it was burning. Passing the hotel, she 








kept her gaze fixed rigidly ahead. Only at 
the very instant of turning off into Castle 
Avenue did she allow it to relax. Then she 
sent a swift, searching glance over her vient 
shoulder. Her heart gave a mighty 
thump—and kept on thumping as she shot 
4 Castle Avenue as if pursued by demons. 

hat fleeting glance had taken in a tall 
motionless figure on the steps, a white face 
turned in her direction. She could not be 
sure, but—well, whoever he was, he was 
wearing a gray suit of clothes and a brown 
fedora hat. 

She suffered a disappointment later on. 
Down in her heart she had hoped that Pen- 
dennis—what was it that Captain Sambo 
had called him? Denny? She rather liked 
it—Yorke would refuse to surrender the 

icture. She secretly lon for a letter 
tom him setting forth his reluctance to 
part with the souvenir—a letter in which he 
would plead earnestly and perhaps a trifle 
tenderly for permission to retain the pic- 
ture. She hoped for a letter from which she 
could derive a little comfort by reading be- 
tween the lines. 

Instead of that kind of letter, however, 
she received a polite note, inclosed with the 

hotograph, delivered by a paid messenger 
rom the Regengetz, with absolutely noth- 
ing between the lines. It was as follows: 


Dear Princess: I fully appreciate your desire 
to have the picture destroyed—and by your 
own trustworthy hands, as you so ingenuously 
state in your note. I have no right to it, of 
course, and had I been less contemptible than 
I must seem to you, I would have insisted on 
your keeping it that night at the Regengetz, 
thereby sparing you the embarrassment of hav- 
ing to ask me for it. It would be idle for me to 
say that I relinquish it without regret. I shall 
miss it after ali these years. But you have asked 
for it, and here it is, with my compliments and 
apologies. Hold it over your lighted candle. It 
will soon be ashes. Permit me, princess, to sub- 
scribe mysélf, 

Your devoted servant, 
PENDENNIS YORKE. 


P. S.—I am wondering whether, after havin 
deprived me of a cherished memento, you w 
continue to preserve the only thing you 
that may serve to remind you of the } se on 
which this picture was taken. I refer to a cer- 
tain time-honored ee hoe bag on which my 
humble name is painted in rather imposing 
characters, P. Y. 


She was furious. The insolence of him! 
She shed a few tears over that postscript. 
For, when all is said and done, a princess 
may be quite as sensitive as even the 
lowliest of her sex, and as prone to heart- 
aches and—tempers. 

Shortly after this she began to show a 
most extraordin interest in Bevra’s 
children. She had always adored them, but 
now her devotion seemed to be turning into 
a tender, jolly sort of slavery. She spent 
much of her spare time playing with them. 
She walked in the pond with them, told 
them fairy stories, came in with their 
mother to hear their prayers and to kiss 
them good night as their eyes were closing 
in sleep, got up much earlier than usual in 
the morning to romp with them, and twice 
saved young Prince Dantan from a pad- 
dling at the hands of his strict though 
loving mother. 

It was and always had been the custom 
in Edelweiss Castle to paddle naughty little 

rinces and princesses, my as other little 

oys and girls are paddled or ought to be 
paddled when they misbehave. And the 
naughty little princes and princesses howled 
just as lustily under the slipper as the hum- 
blest wrongdoer in the land, proving that 
all mortals are made in the same mold and 
that purple and fine raiment is no protec- 
tion against the law. Parents in Graustark 
were humane. They believed in swift 
punishment, getting it over with as game 
as ible; they did not believe in suc 
prolonged cruelties as sending children to 
bed supperless, locking them up for deter- 
minate periods in dark closets, depriving 
them of cherished playthings, sentencing 
them to heartbreaking hours in which they 
were made to feel that mother no longer 
loved them. Prince Robin had been pad- 
dled by an adoring great-aunt, the Duchess 
of Halfont; Princess Bevra had been 
soundly paddled by her mother, and so had 
Princess Virginia. It is worthy of note that 
these punitive measures invariably were at- 
tended to by the mothers; the: caow how 
to administer a paddling without giving 
offense. 

There were times, however, when Vir- 
ginia’s restlessness got the better of her. 
At such times she took the car out for a 
spin, disregarding imperial precedent by 
driving in solitary defiance of custom up 
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and down Castle Avenue and through the 
wee, — of the og oe wen accus- 
tomed to seeing royalty when it was 
attended by flunkies, and the 
strictest decorum were at amazed by 
the extraordinary digressions of Dawsber- 
gen’s daughter, but soon began to nudge 
one another and smile as they followed her 
with odie eyes. 

“Tt is the American blood that’s in her,” 


was the sage verdict of the people of Edel- | 


weiss, 

_ She confined her little excursions to pre- 
cincts adjacent to the castle, thereby con- 
scientiously observing the law as laid down 
by the wise and cautious Baron Gourou, 
head of the police department of Grau- 
stark, who pointedly declared that he 
would not be responsible for her safety if 
she roamed too far afield. 

On several of these spins she was accom- 
panied by the bulky Prince Hubert. She 
did not like him, but he served a purpose. 
It had something to do with Pendennis 
Yorke’s ce of mind. She frequently 
passed Michael Rodkin in the street and 
was always conscious of his pursuing gaze. 
This in itself was not sufficient cause for 
complaint on her part. He had as much 
right to gaze at her as any other man or 
woman in the street-—and they all gazed at 
her, you may be sure. Only once did she 
catch him in the act of smiling at her, and 
that was when she stopped the car one day 
no Circus to pick up Prince Hu- 

r 


She was not offended by his smile, how- 
ever, for there was an open sneer in it, 
there was mockery in it. She was honest 
enough with herself to admit that there was 
some excuse for his sneer. It was his way of 
oes what she knew to be the truth. 

ubert, for all that he wore the insignia of 
a prince, was less worthy to sit beside her 
than the commonest man in Edelweiss. 

Hubert, who was living at the Hotel 

, did not rise any higher in her 
estimation when, on this particular occa- 
sion, he remarked as they drove off, “I 
passed that bounder Yorke in the lobby 
just now, Virginia.” 

“Did you?” she said coldly. 

“T complained to the manager the other 
day about that infernal typewriter of his. 


He keeps banging away on it till long past 
midnight.” 

“How interesting! And what did the 
man say?” 

Hu scowled. 


ates said —- 8) . to po he al 
‘Isu pose Mr. Yorke stop is racket 
at oneat . 

“He did not. The bounder paid no at- 
tention to the manager’s request. He ought 
to be thrown out of the hotel.” 

“ Are you sure the manager spoke to him 
about it?” 

% pers ng writing. He showed me 
the note the fellow wrote in reply—on his 
beastly typewriter too. He said that any- 
one of his own sex who reported that he 
used the machine after six o'clock in the 
evening was a liar.” 

“Goodness! That was being definite, 
wasn’t it? I should say, Hubert, that it is 
up to you to get someone of the opposite 
sex to report him. That would simplify 
matters tremendously. He wouldn’t dare 
call a woman a liar, you know.” 

The irony esca him. 

“He's got all the fool women about the 
lace eating out of his hand,” he growled. 
hen scorn oe 1B Sao. how they do fall 

for him! Somebody’s husband will blow his 
brains out if he hangs around Edel- 
weiss —— Hey! Easy! This isn’t a coun- 
try road, Virginia! Good Lord, you’re up 
to fifty-five!’ 

“If you don’t like the way I am driving 
this ear, Hubert,’ she flung over her shoul- 
der into the rush of the wind, “‘ you can just 
ae out.” 

hat same evening Captain Sambo 
dropped in for dinner with Yorke. He found 











that gentleman pacing the room, his brows | 


knit in thought. 

“Hello! 
tain. 

Sharpe had taken his coat and cap into 
the bedroom. 

“One of my fellow lodgers has been try- 
ing to have me kicked out of the hotel,” re- 
plied Yorke, who rarely wasted words. 


hat’s up?’ demanded the cap- 


Prince Hubert. This evening he informed | 


the managem 
nobbing with Michael Rodkin the Red, and 


that I am not what I claim to be. The man- | 
ager came to me a while ago in great agita- | 


ent that I have been hob- | 


tion. He doesn’t believe a word of what the | 


(Continued on Pege 165) 
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PINE S*AUTOMATIC 





Your Motor 
Tells You 


Are you using the choke too 
much these fall mornings? Is 
there some back firing and spit- 
ting before you get under way? 
These symptoms are your en- 
gine’s way of proclaiming that 
you need a Winter- 
front on account of 
cooler weather. 

Wheneveritis cool- 
er than 60° out-of- 
doers your Winter- 
front will insure easier starting 
and save both yas and oil. 


Remember these important 
points — 
—Winterfront is entirely auto 
matic. It opens and shuts itself 
— While the engine is warming 
up, all the heat is held under 
the hood by the tightly closed 
shutters 
—Before the engine begins to 
overheat the shutters begin to 
open 
—Before it cools below efficient 
running temperature the shut- 
ters begin to close. 


And you have nothing to re- 
member; there is nothing you 
can forget. Winterfront does 
it all. 

A thermostat, controlled by the tem- 
perature of the cooling system, moves 
the shutters automaticaliy, so that, 
in effect, your engine itself decides 
whether the shutters are to be closed 
or partly open or wide open. 
Winterfront never fails to open and 
shut itself, 

There is only one Winterfront—~it is 
made by Pines. The price for cars with 
small radiator is $22.50; for medium 
radiator $25; for large radiator $2'. 





PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 
404 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, Il. 





Winter Driving 
We will gladly send 
yow this let of 
useful information 
on care of your car 
Sree. 





PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 
404 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, UL 
Gentlemen ; Without obligation please send m« 
booklet advertised in Saturday Evening Post Oct. 4 
Name 
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HE inside of your coat gets more wear than the outside. Constant friction, standing, 

walking or sitting. Good style requires silk linings and good sense requires silk linings 
with wearing quality. For three-quarters of a century, Skinner’s Satin has been the overwhelm- 
ing choice of tailors and clothing manufacturers who use only the best materials. 


In purchasing a suit or overcoat ready-to-wear, look for the Skinner label shown below. In 
ordering from a merchant tailor, 


‘LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE*’ 


Skinner's Satin 


Livings for men’s suits 

and topcoats. Linings 

for women's cloaks, suits 

and furs. Dress Satins, sia 4 adaenein ta 

Millinery Satins, Shoe _— -\ CL... : 

Satins. yay” } ieewees 2 8 HES Established 1848 
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(Continued from Page 163) 
prince says, but it seems the fellow has been 
telling a lot of other patrons of the place.” 

“Don’t let it worry you, Denny. You 
have excellent sponsors. Prince Robin, 
Gourou, Quinnox and See here, old 
man, you don’t mean to say the manage- 
ment is hinting that you ought to get out?” 

“All I can say is that Grossman appears 
to be nervous and embarrassed. He may 
have something of the sort in mind.” 

“We'll soon get it out of his mind,” de- 
clared Sambo warmly. “Don’t think any- 
thing more about it.” 

““There’s another thing,” resumed Yorke. 
“IT went down to call on Rodkin at his dig- 
gings this afternoon. I'd been promising to 
go. I think I’ve told you we were in college 
together. He’s a radical all right enough 
and I’ve no doubt would like to see the gov- 
ernment overthrown. There on the table 
is a lot of literature he’s been getting out 
for the enlightenment of the masses. Baron 
Gourou knows all about it. In fact Rodkin 
sends most of the stuff to him as soon as it’s 
off the press. No secret about it. 

“Well, Rodkin told me today that one 
of his acquaintances, a Red of the deepest 
dye, came to him last night with a rather 
ugly story. It seems that a day or two ago 
a stranger—an Axphainian, I gather—ap- 
proached this fellow and coolly offered him 
a thousand gavvos if he would do a little 
private job of assassinating. The man re- 
fused to consider the proposition. The 
stranger mentioned no names, but he did 
say that the intended victim was not a 
member of the royal family, nor was he a 
citizen of Graustark. Rodkin is firm in his 
belief that I am the man whose death is de- 
sired, He also suspects that a certain visit- 
ing prince is the man higher up. Rodkin 
knows no more than I have told you. His 
friend is positive that the man who made 
the proposal to him is a stranger in Edel- 
weiss. He never saw him before and, so far 
as he is able to report, he has disappeared 
as if swallowed by the earth. He describes 
him as a frail, sickly looking young fellow, 
extremely nervous and 

“Tt’s as plain as the nose on my face,” 
broke in the captain. ‘This fellow, who- 
ever he is, has been hired to do the job him- 
self. He’s in a funk. Can’t go through with 
it. Lost his nerve. So he’s trying to hire 
someone to take the dirty job off his hands. 
Gourou must be told at once. He - x 

“That has already been attended to,” in 
terrupted the other. 

pe ave you seen Gourou? 

“No, Michael Rodkin went straight to 
him with the story. I’m bound to tell you, 
old man, just what Rodkin said to me. He 
said that he wouldn’t have breathed a word 
of this to Gourou if he hadn’t believed it 
was me they are after and not Prince Robin 
or someone else among the all highest.” 

“Gad, he’s a frank devil, isn’t he? He 
gave you to understand, did he, that he 
wouldn’t have put a thing in their way if 
their plot called for the assassination of his 
highness?” 

“One of Gourou’s men was discussing the 
matter with me just before you came in,” 
said Yorke slowly. “He says that Rodkin 
made practically the same statement to the 
baron.” 

““Which one of Gourou’s men was here to 


ee you?” 

“He’s in the next room now,” replied 
Yorke with a queer smile.. “My valet, 
Sharpe.” 

Captain Sambo started. He allowed a 
guilty look to flash across his face and then 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

“So you have tumbled to Sharpe’s real 
job, have you?” Captain Sambo was pick- 
ing up some excellent English through his 
association with Pendennis Yorke. 

“I must confess that I was beginning to 
suspect him. He is much too good a valet 
to be the real article. What do you 
make of Rodkin’s story?” 

“It is not for me to say, Yorke. My posi- 
tion denies me the privilege of making a 
definite accusation. Just the same, I am 
glad that Rodkin warned you. Be on your 

uard, Denny. You need not be afraid of 
Pie Hubert attacking you himself. He 
isn’t built that way. But the world is full 
of men who can be hired to commit murder. 
I am saying more than I should, I suppose, 
but I happen to know that Prince Hubert 
looks upon you as the only cbstacle between 
him and—er—victory.” 

“T understand. He goes on the principle 
that death is surer than divorce. Isn't 
that it?” 

“ At any rate it is swifter,” said Captain 
Sambo significantly. “He is a coward, 
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despite his size and prodigious strength. He 
will not fight. There is a story that a Rus- 
sian nobleman once slapped his face in a 
restaurant. He was half Hubert’s size. Ac- 
cording to witnesses, the prince, instead of 
retaliating with his fist, leaped behind a 
table, white with fear, and shot the man 
dead. So now you know what kind of a 
fighter he is.”’ 

The following day Prince Robin and the 
American started out bright and early on a 
shooting expedition into the hills near Gan- 
look, accompanied by huntsmen and beat- 
ers. Pendennis breakfasted at the castle 
and they were off shortly after sunrise, long 


before the household was astir. The prince 
supplied the guns. They were after 
pheasants. 


Virginia ambled leisurely into Bevra’s 
breakfast room as usual, soon after eight 
o’clock, to have coffee and toast with her 
sister. It was not until then that she learned 
of the shooting trip, which obviously had 
been planned beforehand and without her 
knowledge. 

“Don’t blame me, Virgie,” protested 
Bevra when taken to task by her sister. “I 
knew nothing about it till late last night, 
when Robin told me he was getting up at 
four this morning to go off shooting with 
Mr. Yorke. I don’t know when they ar- 
ranged it. Besides, dear, what possible dif- 
ference could it have made to you? Surely 
you wouldn't have been such a goose as to 


get up at four o'clock to have breakfast 


with a couple of grouchy men 

“T call it sneaking, that’s what I call gd 
flamed Virginia stermily. Then suddenly 
her anger gave way to smiles. “You old 
dear, I don’t blame you. You are only a 
poor little wifey. You're not supposed to 
be consulted about anything your h igh and 
mighty lord and master chooses to do. And 
if Robin didn’t consider it worth while to 
mention it to you, I dare say he thought it 
was even less important to mention it to 
me. . . . Goodness, this coffee is hot!” 
And when the hunters returned at six 
o’clock that evening, leg-sore but trium- 
phant, she was not present to congratulate 
them on their luck. She was up at the Hal- 
font mansion, whither she had hastened at 
mid-afternoon, impelled by the praise- 
worthy object of delighting the venerable 
lady with a Preece to make her dinner 
more cheerful by sharing it with her in the 
privacy of the ducal bedchamber, to which 
the duchess was still confined by her dimin- 
ished attack of tonsillitis. The duchess had 
never known her to be so tenderly thought- 
ful, nor her conversation to be so sprightly. 

“You are a sweetheart, Virginia,”’ cried 


the pleased old woman as her self-invited | 


guest was taking her departure. ‘I feel 
twenty years younger and I shan’t have my 
tonsils out—not by any means. I am look- 
ing forward to another attack, my dear 
and you shall be my physician. . . By 
the way, how is your friend Mr. Yorke? 

“Who?” inquired Virginia, puckering 
her brow. 

“Tsn’t his name Yorke? 
are married to, I mean.’ 

Oh, Mr. Yorke! I wasn’t listening, I 

fear, duchess. He is very well, I hear. 
haven’t seen anything of him for ages.”’ 

“Dear me! What kind of a simpleton is 
he, may I ask? If I were a man and mar- 


The man you 


ried to you, my dear, you’d never see any- | 


else but me.’ 

hat’s awfully sweet of you, duchess, 
but I am afraid your fever is coming up 
again.” 

“Tt isn’t a cire umstance to the fever I'd 
be having if I were — 

“Good night, you old darling. 
must be running along now. 
the gates on me, 

The next afternoon she came face to face 
with Pendennis in Castle Avenue. Dusk 


thin 














I really | 
They'll lock | 


fell early upon Edelweiss, screened as it | 


was on all sides by towering mountains; 
and night came swiftly even while the sun 
shone brightly on lands not many leagues 
away. She was yosig a & homeward in the 
little car when she beheld him walking 
from the direction of the castle. Her first 
thought was to speed by as if she had not 
observed him, but it was instantly dis- 
missed. She hated herself for the thought. 
She was ashamed of the childish motive. 

So she swung in toward the curb, bring- 
ing the car to a stop with more haste than 
was good for it. Her smile was warm and 
friendly as she leaned over and held out 
her hand to him. 

“ How do 
greeting. 
although to all outward appearances she 
was as calm and serene as the proverbial 


ou do, stranger?” was her gay | 
er heart was beating rapidly, | 
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Te delicate beauty of line that is charac- 
/ teristic of Heppelwhite is expressed with 
unusual fidelity in the Reed & Barton Hep- 
pelwhite pattern. Thus at your jeweler’s you 
may purchase flatware or hollow ware in 
solid silver, embodying the same decora- 
tive simplicity that has made the name Hep- 
pelwhite famous since the time of the Third 
George of England. Of even greater im- 
portance, however, is that your silverware 
be of the quality made famous by Reed & 
Barton during its hundred years of silver-” 
smithing. : 
Your jeweler will be pleased to exhibit a 
variety of other patterns in Reed & Barton 
ware both in solid silver and silverplate. 


REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 
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PISTON RINGS 


| contact. 


Do You Buy 
Oil to Burn— 
or to Lubricate? 


F course you don’t buy oil to 

burn. But it is a fact that most 
motors burn a great deal more oil than 
is required to lubricate them. 


The oil in the crankcase forces itself 
past the pistons into the combustion 
chambers and is soon burned into car- 
bon, fouling plugs and causing clouds 
of smoke to pour from the exhaust 
pipe. This is ‘oil-pumping”’ 


A PERFECT CIRCLE Oil-Regulating 
ring, installed on each piston in the low- 
er ring groove only, stops this waste. 
By a simple principle found in no — 
other ring, it collects the surplus oil 
that tries to pass the pistons, retains 
just the right amount for cylinder lu- 
brication, and returns the rest to the 
crankcase to be used over and over 
again. ‘i 
Standard equipment in more than 
70 motor cars and trucks—winner 


in every major automobile race 
since Decoration Day, 1922. 3 


Sold almost everywhere by leading jobbers, : 
accessory stores, repairmen and car dealers. é 


INDIANA PISTON RING COMPANY 
J. H. Teetor, Pres. C. N. Teetor, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. 


PERFECT 





one 





antes 








PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Up to and including 5 in. diameter 
(One to a Piston) } 


COMPRESSION TYPE, 25¢ and up | 


| avenue is wonderful. 
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May morning. If she noticed the eager, 
searching look in his eyes as his big hand 
ingulfed hers in a grip that should have 
caused pain, but did not, she gave no sign. 

“ee his | is a most unexpected pleasure, 
princess,” he said, still holding her hand. 
He appeared to have forgotten to release 


| it. She was conscious of a strange, warm 


current coursing through her veins; she 


| felt her whole body sag a little, as if by 


some mysterious though pleasant process it 
was being denuded of all its strength, all its 
resistance. She felt this warm current clear 
to the tips of her toes. Suddenly he remem- 
bered, and released her little gloved hand. 
But he could not withdraw the legacy left 
by that brief, highly sensitized moment of 
She still tingled—deliciously. 

“T haven’t seen you in ages,’’ she said, 
and was afraid he would detect the queer 
breathlessness that attended the effort. She 
was beginning to regret that she had not 
a on without stopping to speak to 
vim. 

“T have been terribly busy,” he ex- 
plained, almost inarticulate except for his 
eyes, which were still eloquent. 

“So I hear,” said she, equally at a loss 
for words. 

ag waited for a moment, collecting him- 
seu. 

“T walk out this way every afternoon 
clearing the cobwebs out of my brain. The 
I've never seen a 
more splendid-——er—magnificent avenue.” 

“It is magnificent, isn’t it? I love it. I 
am not supposed to be out driving alone at 
this time of day, with night coming on. 
But, you see, I, too, need something to 
clear the cobwebs away, so I violate all 
rules, all mR 6 ‘all the conventions, 
and —and h, what did I tell you?” 
she broke off may am laim, pointing up the 
avenue. 

She hadn’t told him anything, to be sure. 
Still, he graciously overlooked the omission 
and turned his head to look in the direction 
indicated. Half a dozen mounted guards- 
men were cantering toward them on the 
opposite side of the dividing parkway. 

“Ostensibly exercising their horses,’’ she 
commented with a shrug of her shoulders; 
“but in reality looking for me. They will 
pass by without the slightest sign of having 
perceived me. vayoarielien, in a very few 
minutes they will come riding up behind 
us. They wil! salute and a few rods farther 
on they will come to rest. And there they 
will wait until I am ready to precede them 
through the castle gates. You see, I know 
their habits. They are very faithful watch- 
dogs and this isn’t the first time they’ve 
ridden out on the trail of bothersome me.” 

“Tt will soon be dark, princess. Isn’t it a 
little unsafe—I mean to say unwise—for 
you to be out alone —— 

“T am not afraid,” she broke in. 

“These are evil days.” 

“All the more reason why I should not 
be a coward, Mr. Yorke. Go on, don’t be 
afraid to say it.” 

“ae what?” 

at was on the tip of your tongue. 
‘All the more reason why you should not 
be a fool’—wasn’t that on-the tip of your 
tongue?”’ 

“Tt was,” he replied succinctly. 

“T thought it was. How is the 
work getting on?” 

“Splendidly. I shall be through much 
sooner than I anticipated.” 

* Really 

“A ke of weeks more will finish the 
job.” 

She took that moment to lean forward 
and fumble with the switch regulating the 
headlights. & 

“And then I suppose you will return at 


once to London,” she said, still bending for- 
| ward—a circumstance which may have ac- 
| counted for the muffled tone in which she 
| spoke. 


“Oh, no, I am going on to Dawsbergen 


| for a couple of weeks. After that I shall go 


to Axphain to study conditions there.” 
“How— very interesting.” 
A brief silence ensued. She found herself 
looking, not into his eyes, but at the red 
carnation on his coat apel. She was not 


thinking of the flower however. In fact, it 
is doubtful if she saw it at all, the intentness 
of her gaze notwithstanding. 

He misinterpreted her interest. 
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“Gardenias are m favorites,” he said, 
with a whimsical smile. “‘But the boy who 
has been supplying me with them notified 

my valet the other day that he couldn’t 
bring any more of them to me.’ 

“Indeed?”’ she said, a trifle coldly. 

“T miss them terribly. Still, I like carna- 
tions for a change.” 

She felt the flush mounting to her face. 
The words came out before she could check 
them. 

“There are no more gardenias. Didn’t 
the gardener’s boy tell you?” 

“*T have never seen the gardener’s boy, 
princess.” 

“Do you—do you doubt that there is 
a gardener’s boy?’ she demanded indig- 
nantly. 

“No, indeed. I know you sent them to 
me by Sharpe’s son. I would thank you if 
I believed that you wished to be thanked.” 


He leaned closer and said, a thrill in his 
voice, “Is that the only reason why the 
gardener’s boy ceased bringing them to 
me? 

“I—I don’t understand.” But she did. 
“Because there were no more to be 
had?” 

‘What other reason could there be, Mr. 
Yorke?” she asked, raising her eyebrows 
slightly. 

“The extinction of a whim,” 
looking straight into her eyes. 

She flared. 

“How dare you speak of it as a whim? 
That is a nice way to thank me! I did it 
because I knew you liked them. Now you 
make me sorry that I even tried to be 
kind and — 

“ Please don’t be angry.’ 

“T am very angry, Mr. Y orke.”’ 

‘Forgive me— Rosa.” 

It was daring, but he said it so gently, so 
softly that it was little more than a whis- 


he replied, 


per. 

She started, her lips fell slightly apart, 
and again her body ye ser that quick 
sagging sensation as of complete surrender 
toa bewildering, inexplicablelanguor. Then 
she laughed uncertainly, confusedly. 

*““How—how funny that sounded!” she 
cried, struggling bravely to recover her 
composure. Then, in sheer desperation 
“T must not keep those men waiting. My 
sister will be wondering what has become 
of me. Good-by, Mr. Yorke.” 

“You are no longer angry with me?”’ 
He did not remove his foot from the run- 
ning board. 

“Of course I am—frightfully,” she said, 
making no further move to start the car. 

“You will be amused to know that I have 
pressed a number of those gardenias be- 
tween the Inaves of a book.” He laughed 
awkwardly. “Silly, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” she answered, now quite cool 
and collected. “I thought it was only 
disappointed old maids who pressed flow- 
ers in books. It does seem silly for a man 
to do it.” 

“Weil, anyhow, I did it.” 

“T suppose you will be taking them down 
into somebody’s tomb with you one of 
these days,”’ she said mockingly. 

“Certainly—down into my own, prin- 
cess.” 

Her hand was on the gear-shift. She 
grasped it nervously, rather convulsively. 

““Good-by. I really must be going. It is 
nice to have seen you again. So sorry to 
have missed you after the hunt yesterday.” 
He stood back, lifting his hat. She hesi- 
tated a moment and then impulsively 
cried, “I was mean and cattish about that 
picture, Mr. Yorke, and I’ve been awfully 
ashamed of myself. Would you like to 
have it back?” 

In the gathering gioom she saw his white 
teeth as his lips broke into a broad, pleased 
smile. 

“Then you haven’t destroyed it?” 

She ignored the question. 

“Would you like to have it?” she de- 
manded, a querulous note in her voice. 

“T should say I would!” he cried. 

“You shall have it tomorrow morning,” 
she called over her shoulder as the car got 
under way. 

Not a word from either about the subject 
that was uppermost in their thoughts—the 
divorce. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Illustrated and Described 
in This Remarkable FREE 
Book~~All of Them Sell 
with the Multigraph 


We've called it ‘‘Going After the Cus- 
tomer’’—and the contents back up the 
title. From cover to cover it tells the 
story of modern methods of merchandising 
—64 pages of proof—facts from the pens 
of retailers, wholesalers, specialty men 
and manufacturers. 


The North, South, East, and West, all 
helped write this remarkable book. A 
retail store builds a million-dollar busi- 
ness in a small Oklahoma town; a men’s 
furnishing store in Ohio increases business 
42° in six months; a manufacturer sells 
$3,000 worth with one letter; an automo- 


bile dealer in Washington increases new 
car sales 23° in six months, at a cost of 
but .6 of 1% of his business volume! 

The Multigraph is the backbone of 
direct-mail advertising. It prints with 
speed, ease, and economy, at a saving of 
25% to 60%; it makes national adver- 
tising more profitable. 

From the small retailer to the great 
manufacturer—everywhere in between— 
the Multigraph, rightly used, is earning, 
saving, day in, day out, continuously. 

You simply must send for this free 
book—now. 


EVENING 


Retailers 


A plumber in Montreal began busi- 
ness and jumped from zero to $3,252.76 
surplus in five months—wirh the 
Multigraph 

A grocer in Hopkins, Minn., mailed 
Multigraphed literature to 1,500 fam 
ilies and 1,229 responded — 82° 
returns 

A shoe dealer in Spokane, ‘‘on the 
fifteenth floor,”’ expects to increase his 
1924 business by $20,000—with Mul- 
tigraphed advertising 

A coal dealer in Indianapolis in a 
special campaign reduced his selling 
cost frora 20% to 31:%—with the 
aid of the Multigraph 


Jobbers 


A wholesale grocer and packer in 
Winnipeg, through aggressive ideas put 
into operation with the Multigraph, 
gets business from many distant points 
—as many as 338 orders being received 
from a single mailing. 

A wholesale drug concern in Balti- 
more covers seven states without sales 
representatives. Weekly mailings cost- 
ing 1-10 of 1% save 11% on sales 
expense. 

A wholesale builders’ supply com- 
pany in Santa Fe expects to double the 
business—saving 50°), on printing, at 
the same time—with the Multigraph. 


Manufacturers 


A chocolate product manufacturer 
in Chicago sells to wholesalers through 
the Multigraph. In one campaign, 
4,655 letters in 38 states sold 6,856 
dozen packages. 

A manufacturer in Cincinnati re- 
ceived 5% returns from his Multi- 
graphed advertising campaign—AND 
business directly traceable was in 
excess of $20,000. 

Eberhard Faber, Brooklyn, wanted 
distribution for their dealer window 
display—and got it with the Multi- 
@raph. Result! More Eberhard 
Faber pencils sold. 
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minute because these ignorant people 
couldn’t talk any other language than their 


own. 

“Let's go to that big hotel we saw,”’ he 
said at last. 

“Those’re swells there.” 

“Well, what’re we?” 

Against his better judgment, Hardtack 
trailed along and they drove to one of the 
larger hotels, where a dance was in prog- 
ress, 

“Gee, this is something like!"’ exclaimed 
Wally, returning to his seat from one of 
the showiest exhibitions of foot and knee 
work ever seen on that floor. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“ Ain’t you having a good time?” 

“Not as good as I was.” 

“ The trouble with you,” remarked Wally, 
is you're nothin’ but a roughneck.” 

“Ts that so? And what’s your trouble?” 

“T ain’t got any. This is right where I 
live; yes, sir, I was cut out for high life.” 

“You're like to git it with that dame,” 


aes 


| rejoined Hardtack glumly as he wiped his 


brow. 
“What's the matter with her?” 
“*She looks like a gold digger to me.” 
“That just shows your ignorance. If a 
man spends more’n a dollar and a quarter 
on a meal, you think it’s highway robbery.” 
“So it is,”’ asserted Hardtack stoutly. 
“Why, some of these people don’t think 


nothin’ of spending ten dollars every night 


just for eats. 

“Well, they don’t think nothin’ about 
anything, when it comes to that.” 

‘Aw, you make me sick!” 

“All right, fly at it, son, as much as you 
want to. I’m going home.” 

“And leave me here alone?” 

“She talks English, don’t she? So does 
that head waiter; and you can add, I reckon, 
80 you don’t need me.” : 

“Go and jump in the canal for all I care,” 
retorted Wally, who had been hopeful he 
might share the bill. 

ext afternoon Wally took his partner 
of the previous evening for a motor ride 
along Las Delicias and beyond. Every day 


| about sundown it is the proper caper for 


fashionable Seville and their imitators to 


| drive up and down a short stretch of road 


beyond the park. They even have a half- 


| way point where cars and carriages are 


parked, facing the road so that the occu- 
ants can watch the stream of vehicles go 
y and discuss who's who and why. Here, 
on sunshiny days, one can see the aris- 
tocracy prance past in victorias with jingle 
of silver harness, the high-etepping horses 
flinging off flecks of foam; children out for 
an airing with their nurses in open carriages 
drawn by mules with strings of bells; hand- 
some shaved mule teams driven by sport- 
ing gentlemen who have put in a hard da: 
po as the women and discussing bull- 
fighting at a club window open on the 
street; most of the wealthy people of 
Seville in smart cars from America, and 
visitors jogging along in decrepit horse 
cabs. A huge imported car comes purring 
up the road and everybody turns to stare. 
In the back sits a famous bullfighter, his 
hawklike eyes searching for pretty faces. 
While Wally was rubbing elbows thus 
with high life, Hardtack sat in the seen, of 
a tenement where about forty poor families 
lived. That patio constituted the horizon 
of the world for some of the women there, 
for they carried on their occupations in 


| their own quarters and seldom stirred 


| ing, out of work and gratefu 


| abroad. He found ali the Pérez family at 


home except the son, whose job in a stable 
detained him late in the evenings. The two 
irls were sewing; they earned their living 
5 working for a tailor. The mother was 
cooking supper. As for Papa Pérez, he 
rested comfortably on the fallery, smok- 
for it. 
“Where’s your friend?” they inquired. 
“He went for an automobile ride.” 
“Ah, these automobiles, they are a 
curse!”’ exclaimed Sefior Pérez, who fol- 
lowed the profession of street sweeper and 
feared the day would come when the auto- 
mobile might make his job superfluous. 
While they sat talking a neighbor who 
had been eying them from the patio 
climbed up to offer a lottery ticket he 
wanted Hardtack to buy. his ancient 
made a living by hawking them in the 
streets, for customers always added a tip to 
the pres of the ticket for luck. 
“Don’t buy from him,” whispered Sefior 
Pérez. “It you want a ticket, wait and I'll 


get one from one of the regular places. I'll 
ask for ticket No. 21,726.’ 

“Why that number?” 

“Because it is very lucky.” 

“How do you know?” 

“How do I know? Haven’t I bought 
that same number for ten years?” 

“Did you ever win anything?” 

“No,” said Pérez. 

“Gimme 21,726,” Hardtack said to the 
neighbor. 

Sefior Pérez congratulated him warmly. 

“You won't regret it, Don Hardtack,” 
he assured him. “It’s very lucky.” 

However, Chirimbolos had no ticket any- 
where near that magic number—nothing 
but odds and ends, as his sobriquet im- 
plied. Hardtack chose one at random and 
bought all the coupons of that number 
which the vender carried—five coupons at 
five pesetas each. Each ticket number is 
divided into ten parts. 

“‘How many more you got?” 

Chirimbolos produced seven coupons 
representing three other numbers; Hard- 
tack took them all. His total outlay was 
aay pesetas and he bestowed a duro on 
the 
nearly passed out with wonder and pride. 
What men these Americanos were! 

“Nothing like it,” declared Daddy Pérez, 
with deep feeling, ‘‘has ever been seen in 
this house. Go and tell the neighbors, 
Encarnacién.” 


“Once we all bought a ticket together,” | 


Rosita added. “‘El Copete got it up and 
there were seventy of us put in our money, 
but we didn’t win anything.” 

“Don’t I remember?” cried her father. 
““My name was first on the list—Sefior 
Pérez, one peseta; El Colchon, one-half a 
peseta”’—about seven cents; “ Cuca- 
racha, one-half a peseta, and so on. That 
was an event, I tell you. I didn’t sleep a 
wink for three nights before the drawing. 
We might have won a hundred and twenty 
thousand ores nad 

From what Hardtack could gather, pools 


for the lottery were a regular event in the | 


tenement; somebody paid three or five 
pesetas for a ticket and then a dozen would 
chip in on it. 
ae ten days in Spain, where this style of 
gambling is deeper rooted than bullfighting, 
or baseball is with us. Everybody who can 
scrape together a few cents buys a ticket or 
a fraction of one. Poor people who have 
been undernourished since the day they 
were born stint themselves week after week 
and year after year for a chance at fortune. 
Mo lottery is the sole ray of hope in their 
ives, 

The winners realize varying amounts. In 
the big Christmas event the chief winner 
draws a fortune—fifteen million pesetas, or 
more than two million dollars. Even in the 


ordinary three-peseta lotteries the pmaing 


number carries close to fifteen thousan 
dollars, and in addition there are dozens of 
lesser amounts, and hundreds of numbers 
calling for three hundred pesetas each. 
The government conducts these lotteries 


and the drawings are held in the Casa de | 


Moneda in Madrid, opposite the statue of 
Columbus. A crowd always attends the 
proceedings, and as the great brass-ribbed 
spheres revolve and the boy attendai: ‘s call 
out the numbers to the officials on the dais 
under the royal canopy, they watch every 
move like hawks. Every Spaniard has im- 
plicit faith in the honesty of the lottery 
management by reason of the extraordi- 
nary safeguards taken to insure it. Last 
year the dictator, Primo de Rivera, sup- 
pressed gambling throughout the kingdom, 
but he did not dare to lay hands on the 
lottery. Besides, the government nets 
close to fifteen million dollars a year rev- 
enue from it, which is an important item in 
the national budget. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” said Hardtack. 
“Just to show you my heart’s in the right 
place, I'll give the bunch here a share in 
these tickets.” 

“For nothing?” 

“For nothing.” 

“‘ All of them?” 

“Sure! You-all take a third, I’ll keep a 
third for myself and a third for Wally.’ 

“Now, owes a prince for you!” ex- 
claimed Sefior Pérez, emotion adding to 
the whisky husk in his voice. “‘ Run fetch 
your mother, child.” 

The sefiora hurried out to the gallery and, 
amid a chorus of ejaculations, the distribu- 
tion was made. Chirimbolos waited until 


— for luck. The Pérez family | 
y 


Lotteries are held about | 
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the coupons had actually been transferred, 
because the business seemed so incredible, 
then hobbled off to spread the news. He 
wanted to get away before Pérez could de- 
mand a share in the duro Hardtack had 
given him. The street sweeper followed as 
soon as he could sneak off; but being un- 
able to find Chirimbolos, he did the next- 
best thing and sold shares in the family’s 
coupons for one peseta each to various resi- 
dents in the tenement. That gave him 
funds to make a night of it and he returned 
home lord of the world. 

“So I’m down for a third, am I?’ sneered 
Wally, when made acquainted with the in- 
vestment. ‘‘What other way of gettin’ rid 
of our money will you think up next? Huh? 
First, that Jerusalem trip, and now a 
lottery!” 

“You don’t need to take it if you don’t 
want to. All you got to dois say so.” Hard- 
tack continued to hold the coupons out to 
him, however. 

‘How much for the dog-goned things, 
anyhow? : tg 

‘Twenty pesetas—about three bones. 

‘Allright, here itis. But I tell you right 
now, you needn’t put me into any more of 
your busts, any time, anywhere. See? 

ean find plenty ways of losing money with- 
out you to help me.” 

He continued to grumble for a couple of 
days. Every time he had to spend an extra 
dollar he came back to the hotel in a fume, 
to berate Hardtack for involving him in 
suc h fool extravagances as lotteries. 

“That gold digger must be hooking you,” 
Hardtack chuckled. 

“You keep your tongue off of that lady, 
d’you hear? It’s none of your business 
whi at I do with my money. 

“Oh, all right. But I got enough sense 
to tell a gold digger when I see one.” 

‘Is that so? Well, that girl you’re hang- 
ing around certainly looks cheap enough.” 

**What d’you mean by that? Hey! You 
make another crack like that and I'll bust 
you wide open—understand? I’ll have you 
know Rosita’s a lady.” 

“Nobody said she wasn’t. But they’re 
roughnecks, the whole dad-burned fam’ly. 
You can ’t deny that. That father now, 
there’s a fine old bum for you!” 

“A honest heart means more’n white 
hands,” retorted Hardtack hotly. 

Waily grinned from ear to ear. 

“Have I the right to kiss you good night? ? 
Whose honey baby are you?” he sang ina 
sickeningly sweet tenor. 

Fortunately an interruption occurred, or 
it is probable the friends would have 
tangled. After that, each went his own 
way. Wally continued to frequent the bet- 
ter cabarets and the hotels where thés 
dansants and supper hops were regufar 
features. It cost him a pile of money, but 
a man of aristocratic tastes must be pre- 
pared to pay. 

Meanwhile Hardtack spent his days 
sight-seeing and his evenings in the patio of 
the tenement where the Pérez family lived. 
He would sit watching Rosita by the hour. 
She never wasted a minute, but went on 
with her stitching while they talked, This 
display of industry gratified the ex-mule- 
skinner immensely; he noted the cleanli- 
ness of the rooms the family occupied, also, 
and told himself that Rosita was a fine 
worker 
Then she 


” 


was so young and fresh and 
good to look upon. Spanish women are the 
prettiest on the European Continent, for 
they unite fine physique and intense vitality 
with soft beauty. Rosita had a front-row- 
Follies shape, and her large black eyes 
smoldered with hidden fires. Her feet were 
like a child’s and she had a straight, proud 
carriage. 

“Say,” 
on the gallery one evening, “ 
just now.” 

*“Where?”’ 

“Up the street a ways.’ 
“Tt is not surprising,” 
Pérez. ‘‘ He is always A somewhere. 

“He’s kind,” flashed 
Rosita. 

“Then why doesn’t he go to work, hey? 


said Hardtack, as the family sat 
I saw Roberto 


, 


grumbled Sefior 


nothing of the 


That guy a bullfighter! El Choto—he is 
well named.’ ; 
“Just because he is poor,” explained 


Rosita to Hardtack, “they won’t let him 
come near the house.” 

“Well, do you want him?” 

“No, of course not,” she replied. 

**See here,” interjec ted her father, who 
“that’s enough about 
He’s no good, I tell you, and I 
house. Listen, 
ind of loafer he 


was growing uneasy, 
Roberto. 
won’t have him come to m 
Don Hardtack, this is the 





is—he is twenty vears old and has never 
done a lick of real work in his life.” 

“Oh, what a big lie!” 

“Pay no attention to that girl; it’s as 
true as I'm sitting here. That guy struts 
around where the bullfighters hang out and 
makes out like he is one too. Why, he even 
tries to dress like a torero—you have seen 
him—him, without a whole shirt to his 
back! And he goes out and practices on the 
helpless calves in the fields.” 

“‘Don’t believe a word he says, 
Hardtack.” 

“*T’ll leave it to your brother Alonso, girl. 
One day he finds a young bull—scarcely 
more than a calf, you understand, sefior 
he gets this creature in a age and goe 
through a lot of cloak play to show off to to 
his companions. The bull, he is very much 
amazed and puzzled, and stands there star- 
ing at Roberto. But at last he grows tired 
of this foolishness and knocks him down 
with a push.” 

“He made a furious rush —-~” 

“He walked over Roberto,” continued 
Sefior Pérez evenly, ‘‘and then tried to find 
the gate to make his esca When that 
bull turned around again, Roberto was al- 
ready two miles away. But since then he’s 
been a bullfighter—ha-ha!” 

About noon next day a card was sent up 
for Sefior Don Hardtack. He was just pre- 
paring to go out; Wally was still in bed, 
after a hard night in a cabaret showing 
them how to doit. On the card was written 
in lead pencil, Roberto Alc4zar. 

“I wonder what the Sam Hill he wants,” 
muttered Hardtack. He knew Roberto 
could not write; he also guessed that the 
boy, who had studiously avoided him, 
would not have come unless driven by a 
very strong impulse. 

El Choto followed close on the card. 


Don 


“The concierge wrote it for me,’’ he ex- 
plained. 

“Yes? Sit down. What can I do for 
you?” 


Roberto continued to stand. 

‘IT came to see you about Rosita, sefior.”’ 

“Well, what about her?” 

“T would like to know your intentions.” 
Hardtack gaped at the little fellow. “The 
neighbors are all saying — 

‘Damn the neighbors! What business is 
it of theirs?” 

“They all say that a rich man like you 
doesn’t marry a poor girl, sefior,” persisted 
El Choto, striving to speak calmly. 

“Now you cut that out, d’you hear? 
One more bust like that —--—”’ He broke 
off to eye Roberto in wondering exaspera- 
tion. ‘‘What’ve you got on your mind 
anyhow? Spit it out. What do you aim 
to do?” 

“To find out your intentions, sefior.”’ 

‘And suppose I tell you to go and jump 
in the river—you'’d whup me, I reckon; 
hey /’ 

“T did not come here to fight you.” 

“No, I reckon you didn’t!” bellowed 
Hardtack, losing patience. ‘‘ Now you beat 
it, hear me? or I'll take you over my knee 
and s spank you.’ 

El Choto whipped out a knife. 

“If you think I’m afraid,” he cried, as 
white as a corpse, “‘come on! I'll soon 
whittle you down to my size, hombre.” 

**Look out!"’ yelled Hardtack in sudden 
alarm, pointing to the door behind him; 
and as the ingenuous Roberto whirled to 
see what was coming from that direction, 
Hardtack made a dive and grabbed the 
youth around the waist. It was mere child's 
play for him t» bend E] Choto across his 
hip and take the blade from him. The hub- 
bub woke Wally. 

“‘Say, what’s doing here?’’ he inquired, 
sticking a sleepy face through the door. 

“This runt was a-gcing to knife me.” 

“Well, give him a wallop for me, too, but 
cut out the noise,” was Wally’s only com- 
ment, and he returned to bed. 

Hardtack, holding Roberto by the arms, 
propelled him to the door and sent him 
flying into the hall with a kick. He threw 
the knife after him. El Choto picked it up 
and ae pee a he was weeping wit 
shame and rag 

Grumblin “eeiitiiaitee, Hardtack went 
out for lune The time had come to do 
some thinking, he told himself. Apparently 
everybody accepted him as Rosita’s suitor; 
certainly her family did. The affair had 
progressed faster than he intended. What 
did he himself want, anyway? He could not 
have said. When with Rosita he was un- 
troubled by doubts, but no sooner did he 
get away than a lot of unpleasant possibili- 
ties rose to mind. Perhaps that was be- 
cause he was thirty-two years old. At last 
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he decided to let events take their course, 
and he got up in — mood and returned 
to the hotel a Wally 

Here Sefior af found him—Pérez, 
purple in the face from running, wild of eye 
and babbling incoherently. 

aye § ‘ rg Come quick! Rosita, our 
c i ! ’” 

“What's the matter with her? What's 
happened a" 

‘Stabbed, sefior. Yes, cut to ribbons by 
that villain. Run, Don Hardtack! A cab— 
even a taxi—or it may be too late.” 

They went down the stairs like a cata- 
ract, passing the concierge so fast that he 
immediately went up and pee in Wally’s 
room to make sure this wasn’t a maneuver 
of his American guests vo jump their bill. 
What Sefior Pérez reported was partly 


| true, but only partly. A couple of hours 











after his visit to Hardtack, El] Choto called 
at the tenement, where he found Rosita 
sitting in the front room. What words 
passed nobody knew, for her mother had 
not returned from the washing and Sefior 
Pérez chanced to be playing cards with 
Chirimbolos across the patio. Her sister 
heard Roberto upbraid Rosita, then a 
scream and the sound of somebody rushing 
down the steps. When she ran in, Rosita 
was lying on. the floor in a pool of blood. 

“But she won't die,” the doctor assured 
them, trying to still the family’s tumult. 
“It is only a flesh wound. The knife struck 
a charm she wore and turned aside.” 

“Now who'll say religion doesn’t pay?” 
exclaimed Sefiora Pérez triumphantly. 

The doctor shooed them all out into the 
patio, leaving only the younger sister to 
take care of the injured girl. 

“Good may come of this,” whispered 
Sefior Pérez, with a knowing wink. 

“How? 

“Why, it’ll show her the sort of rascal 
this Roberto is, don’t you see? She'll be 
cured of that foolishness.” 

‘Maybe so,” Hardtack assented, 

He did not go to the tenement next day 
because of a trip to Jerez to sample the 
wines. On the morning following, Sefior 
Pérez put in an appearance with an anxious 
face and the announcement that Rosita 
was sitting up and had aske od for him. 

“Today is the drawing,” he added. 
“It is? I'd forgotten all about it.” 

“ Rosita is keeping your tickets safe for 
you, Don Hardtack. I tell you there's a girl 
who knows how to manage.” 

“She's a good girl all right,” replied 
Hardtack dryly. He was beginning to get 
fed up with Daddy Pérez. 

ell, what shall I tell her?” 

“Tell her I'll be around this evening. I 
got a date right now.” 

When he entered the street that after- 
noon he found a crowd in front of the tene- 
ment. As soon as they espied Hardtack 


““What’s up now?” he wondered. The 
»atio looked like a junk shop. It was piled 
high with tables and chairs and broken- 
down bedsteads and mats and old cicthes. 
A dozen families had grabbed all their fur- 
niture and tossed it into the court. 

“What's the matter?” inquired Hard- 
tack of a spectator. ‘‘ Been a fight?” 

“No, sefior. What, have you not heard? 
Why, we've won! One of your numbers 
gained the great prize.” 

Hardtack bounded joyfully up the gal- 
lery steps. There was Sefior Pérez at the 
door of his domicile, drunk as a lord and 
weeping happily. His wife and younger 
daughter were lave at work clearing out 
the rooms. 

“Here he comes!” bellowed Sefior Pérez. 
“Here comes our benefactor.” 

“What does all this mean?” 

They were too excited to tell him. Only 
Rosita could talk conencty. She ap- 
peared untouched by this stroke of fortune. 

The number for which Hardtack held 


| they raised a cheer. 


| five coupons had won the main prize of the 


lottery. Yes, she was sure, because the 
newspapers had come out with the list. 
Therefore he would receive half the 
money —seventy-five thousand pesetas. 

“But you-all get twenty-five thousand,” 
he reminded her. 

“‘No; papa went and sold some shares. 
Mamma doesn’t know it yet, but he told 


e. 
““What'll she do when she finds out?” 
Rosita shrugged her shoulders, then 
winced from the movement. 
“*How much has he got left?”’ 
BB, will have ten thousand pesetas, he 
. There were twelve others—and he 
— d them all shares for one peseta each! 
| That’s why they’ve thrown that stuff into 








the patio. They’re rich now, you see, and 
can new things. Look at mamma.” 

Flushed and perspiring, Sefiora Pérez 
was directing the operation of adding to the 
pile in the court. The place hummed like 
a hive. 

“Here is your ticket,” said the girl. 

“Where do I cash it in?” 

“The place is stamped on the back.” 

He could find little to say to her, she was 
so curiously reserved toward him, and he 
quickly soured on Daddy Pérez’s pawing 
and blandishments. Telling Rosita he 
would return soon, Hardtack made his wa 
out, having almost to fight a path throug 
the enthusiastic celebrants. After a long 
search he found Wally in a café. 

“Did you know we’d won?” 

“Won what?’ 

“The lottery.” 

Wally choked on a potato chip. 

“The hell you say! 

“Fact. 

“How much?” 

“Your share’ll be about thirty-seven 
hundred dollars.” 

To his stupefaction, Wally bounded from 
his chair and streaked out. 

“Pay for that drink!” he yelled as he 
jumped into a passing cab. 

It was after sundown when he appeared 
at the hotel, and his face was the face of one 
who has plumbed the depths. 

“What's the trouble?’’ Hardtack de- 
inanded, 

“Oh, nothin 
beat it, that’s all.” 

“Who's beat it?” 

“That old rowdy Nifia.” 

“Well, what if she has?” 

“She cashed my ticket first.” 

“Do you mean to say you let that gold 
digger keep your ticket for you? 

“Oh, shut up and let me think! 
to do somethin mighty quick.” 

“ Any man whe lets a girl take care of his 
money for him deserves to lose it,” remarked 
Hardtack severely. Then he hastily patted 
his inside vest pocket to make sure his own 
coupons were there. 

“You're a lot of help, you are. 
what'll I do?” 

“If you're figuring on ever getting back 
any of that mone his friend rejoined, 
“you might as ame forget it. She’s done 
and besides, you couldn't 
I'll bet she’s turning it 
right this minute.” 
to cheer you up,” 


nothing at all. She’s 


I got 


Gee, 


gone for keeps; 
prove nothing. 
loose on some other gu 

“Nothing like a pa al 
said Wally bitterly. “You can always 
count on ’em.” 

Hardtack was right, however. They 
searched diligently, but without discover- 
ing any trace of Nifia. A couple of her 
women friends opined that she had gone to 
Madrid or San Sebastian. 

“Now see what you’ve done!” Wally 
broke out fiercely. “I told you all along 
you had no business to throw my money 
away on lottery tickets.” 

After cashing the coupons and receiving 
New York exchange for the bulk of his win- 
nings, Hardtack went round to the tene- 
ment to see Rosita. There was nobody 
home. 

“They went out early this morning,” a 
neighbor reported. ‘‘ What is their trouble, 
Don Hardtack?” 

“Trouble? I don’t know of any.” 

“Well, they were all excited.” 

“That don’t signify anything. Looks to 
me like you're all locoed.” And he cast his 
eye over the litter of furniture and junk 
still in the patio. 

“Did you know El Colchon, Don Hard- 
tack? 

“The pale fat guy with puffy cheeks?” 

“That’s him. He was murdered last 
night.” | 

“Somebody knifed him as he was return- 
ing drunk from the café. They stole every 
centimo he had, seficr—more than nine 
hundred pesetas.”’ 

“Oh, he got some of the prize money, 
too, did he?” 

The neighbor nodded. He himself had 
not, and he was watching Hardtack’s face 
with poisonous triumph. 

“*Sefiora Uhalde has run away from her 
husband, also. That cobbler fellow went 
at the same time.” 

“Go on,” said Hardtack, prepared now 
for anything. 

“The rest of them haven’t seen a sober 
minute since they got the os, except 
only Manuel Ruiz. There is a fellow with 
brains, Don Hardtack. But the others— 
quarreling and fighting day and night.” 

(Continued on Page 173) 











let this fear 
gnaw at 


your heart? 


are still; smiles 


SF cies ‘ still; 
have disappeared; 
the old home soon crumbles. 
Only is left. 


even 
memory 


After the burial of a loved one, 
there can be no comfort for 
the sorrowing heart unless the 
is positive 


burial protection 


and permanent. 


This protection can be secured 
by uncompromising insistence 
on the Clark Grave Vault. No 
vault less skillfully, less care- 
fully or less honestly made, can 
wafford Clark protection. 


For a quarter of a century it 
has been recognized as stand- 


ard. It has never failed. 


Leading funeral directors rec- 
ommend the Clark Vault and 
furnish with it a “Fidelity 
Certificate’ which is proof that 
there has been no substitution. 
THE 
CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Mo. 


CLARK 


Kansas City, 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine 
Clark Grave Vault. It isa means of 
identifying the vault instantly. Un- 
less you see this mark, the vault is 
not a Clark. 











FIREFOAM is made tough, durable 
and heat-resistant by Firefoam Liquid — 
the foaming agent with a service record. 
It has successfully withstood the test of 
time and has been proven by real fire 
under actual working conditions. 


The work of a lifetime 
SWEPT AWAY - - - 


Yet he thought he was protected . . You 
can avoid his tragic error. . You can have 
a weapon that kills any fire at the start . . 


EARS of work and struggle—of hard 

planning. His business was a success. 
And then fire struck—with a vicious force 
and swiftness that laid his world in ruins. 

He was a careful business man. But he 
made the mistake that thousands of business 
men make every day. He did not have the 
right kind of fire protection—it was not 
adequate. 

Water or liquid chemicals fail on many 
fires. Fire often spreads in spite of them. And 
to depend wholly upon the fire department is 
dangerous—the ‘first few minutes may be 
fatal. 


With Foamite Protection you can 
instantly stifle any kind of fire 


The one sure way to kill any kind of fire at 
the start is: to shut off its supply of air— 
to smother it. This is the principle of Foamite 
Protection. 

In Foamite equipment are stored two chemical 


solutions. When a Foamite extinguisher is turned on 
a fire, these solutions automatically mix and shoot 
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out eight times their volume in Firefoam—a mass 
of tough, clinging bubbles that bianket any burning 
surface and shut out air. The fire is instantly, com- 
pletely smothered out. 

For home or garage; factory or public building; 
hospital or school—there is a form of Foamijte equip- 
ment—portable, stationary or motorized—adapted 
to your needs. Foamite-Childs fire protection engi- 
neers will be glad to advise you as to the kind of pro- 
tection best suited to your risks. 

Send today for free booklet that explains your risks 
and how to guard against them. 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 


Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 
916 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Canadian address: Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
More than 400 representatives in convenient centers of the 
United States. Present expansion requires additional full-time, 
high grade men. Address: General Sales Dept., Utica. 
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These big leaders are safeguarded 
by Foamite Protection : 


The following list shows just a few of the well- 
known industrials and institutions protected 
by the Foamite method. Hundre-is of other 
fire risks, of every description, heave this pro 
tection today 


United States Rubber Co. 

The Standard Oil Companies 
New York Central Railroad Co. 
General Electric Co. 

General Motors Corporation 
Mass, Institute of Technolozy 
University of Wisconsin 

U. S. Steel Corporation 

Procter & Gamble Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

U. S. Shipping Board 

Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 
The Glidden Company 

Boston Elevated Railway Co. 
Barber Asphalt Co. 

Topeka State Hospital 
Roosevelt Hospital, N. ¥. City 
Endicott’s Cleaning-Dyecing Works 


Send coupon today. Free booklet explains 
your risks and how to guard against them. 











Thrown over any burning sur- j 
face, solid or liquid, Firefoam 

smothers fire instantly by shut- Gesered 
ting off air. Factory 
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FOAMITE-CHILDS PROTECTION | ™ 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1924 
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FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
916 Turner Street, Utica, N 


Please send free booklet, ‘Correct Protection Agains: Fire" 
I am interested in protecting the fire-risks checked below 
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‘This is how the pipe is rusting — 
and we specified BYERS! 








Look hor Name 
and YearRolled 
inLveryfength 


than ten years ago, the pipe was beginning 

to rust out at an alarming rate, to the 
great inconvenience of the occupants. The 
owners, facing very heavy replacement ex- 
pense, blamed the architects; the architects 
blamed Byers, whose product they had orig- 
inally specified. 


Investigation later by accident revealed the 
fact that the pipe which failed was not Byers — 
not even wrought iron, but a cheaper substitute. 


**We came to the conclusion,’’ said the archi- 
tects, ‘‘that perhaps Byers Pipe was not so 
good as it used to be. So we discontinued our 
lifelong practice of specifying Byers. We are 
much gratified now to learn the true facts, and 
in the future we shall be on our guard against 
such disastrous substitution of cheaper pipe, 
often claimed to be the equal of Byers."’ 


I: a large fine office building, erected less 


Have you had a similar experience? Have you, 
peradventure, condemned Byers Pipe on the 
strength of some such experience, or on the 
assumption that ‘Byers is not so good as it 
used tc be?”’ 


Do not overlook the fact that the test of time 
and service is the only infallible test of rust- 
resistance. No one can predict the durability of 
any pipe as now made, save by its past service 
record. And of this one thing you may rest 
absolutely certain: 


Byers Pipe is made now exactly as it was fifty 
or sixty years ago—by the same slow and care- 
ful hand process, in the same furnaces, from the 
same carefully selected raw materials. Cheap- 
ening processes have never been allowed, even 
in the slightest degree, to jeopardize the high 
standard of quality set up long before modern 
tonnage methods came into vogue. 


Investigate! Byers will be glad to give you any assistance they can in get- 
ting the true facts in regard to pipe durability. Literature on request 


A. M. 


New York Philadelphia 


BYERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Boston 


Established 1864 


Chicago Houston 


| BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


October 4,1924 








N' YTHING will place your 
i guest at ease more easily or 


completely thana Tiled bathroom. 

It welcomes with its attractive 
brightness. Spotless walls and 
ceilings—border designs of suit- 
able color— close-fitting floors of 
distinctive pattern—all set apart 
the Tiled bathroom asthe acme of 
cleanliness, beauty and freshness. 

Tiles are responsible for 
**America’s bathroom civiliza- 
tion.” Always fresh and bright, 
they hold the leadership in inte- 
rior decorations today, as through 
the ages. 

Tiles are the recognized stand- 
ard of comparison for other bath- 
room materials. They stand at 
the top—clean, neat, sanitary. A 
‘Tiled bathroom is the very finest 
kind of a bathroom you can pos- 
sibly have in your home. It is the 
“gleaming jewel-box”’ of the 
American home. 

Tiles will outlast the house, 
never lose their fresh lustre, and 
can be easily cleaned with a cloth 
and hot water. 

Write today for your copy of 
*“HomE SuGGEsTIONS’’—an_at- 
tractive book illustrated in colors 
and depicting typical uses forTiles 
in the modern home. 


FREE 


ON REQUEST 


Ask Us 
Anything 
About Tiles 


Producers of Beautiful Tiles: 


The Alhambra Tile Co 

American Encaustic Tiling 
Co., Ltd. 

Beaver Falls Art Tile Co, 

The Cambridge Tile Mfg. 
Co. 

Grueby Faience 4 Tile Co. 

Matawan Tile Company 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
365 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


The Mosaic ‘Tile Company 

The National Tile Company 

Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co, 

Perth Amboy Tile Works 

The C. Pardee Works 

The United States Encaustic 
Tile Works 

Wheeling Tile Company 








| ceived. Manuel 


(Continued from Page 170) 

He went on to narrate the history of each 
family since the prize money had been re- 
i uiz had invested his for- 
tune to realize a life ambition. He now 
owned a fine camera and one of those port- 


| able canvas galleries where one is photo- 


graphed behind a painted screen and thereby 
enabled to send home to the folks a snap- 


| shot of himself at the wheel of an auto- 


| mobile, or in an =i 
banderillas in a bull. 





“She is no more. 


| about me. 





or placing the 
es, ma had 
removed from the district and would doubt- 
less one day become arich man. As for the 
others, on hearing the good news the women 
had at once rushed off to buy furniture and 
things to wear before ever their husbands 
could reach home to stop such foolish ex- 
penditures. Much family dissension had 
resulted and those poor fellows had been 
obliged to take heavy losses in ane the 
stuff again to secondhand dealers. There 
had been terrible scenes. 

“But where are they all now?” inquired 
Hardtack. ‘“‘Nobody seems to be on the 
job any more.” 

The neighbor regarded him with surprise. 

““Why should they work when they’re 


} | rich? They are off celebrating somewhere.” 


‘Well, when Pérez comes back, tell him 
I’ll be around again tomorrow.” 

It was a very lugubrious Papa Pérez who 
waited for him next afternoon at the en- 
trance of the patio. He had a glorious black 
eye his wife had bestowed, upon learning 
the manner in which he had sold three- 
fifths of their lottery coupons for drink 
money. Also, he was bowed down by an- 
other domestic sorrow. 

“She has gone, Don Hardtack,”’ he wailed. 

““Who’s no more?” 

“Rosita. She disappeared yesterday 
morning and we searched all day.” 

‘Well.’ 

“Today comes a message that she has 
gone to Cordova.” 

“What for?” 

“She ran away with that rascal Roberto.’ 

Here was a jolt. Hardtack stood staring 
at Sefior Pérez without saying aword. His 
first reaction of numbed surprise was fol- 
lowed by a rush of anger against the girl. 
Then his good sense asserted itself. 

“Poor kid,” was all he said. 

Sefior Pérez, who had expected him to 
rave and denounce, took heart. 

“Go on up and see the wife, Don Hard- 
tack. She wishes to talk with you. Pay no 
attention to her cries or what she says 
I will wait here.”’ 

Hardtack slowly climbed the stairs to the 
gallery. At sight of him Sefiora Pérez filled 
the courtyard with lamentations. 

“Yes, it is all true,’”’ she said when he 

had persuaded her to abate her grief. ‘She 
has gone off with that good-for-nothing.” 
“*She must have loved him a whole lot, 
hey?” 
“And that is queer, too,” sniffed Sefiora 
Pérez. “She told Encarnacién she didn’t 
so she loved Roberto until he stabbed 
rer.”’ 

There was silence a while. At last he 
shook himself and asked, with a wry twist 
of the mouth, “‘ What’ll they do now?” 

“They want to come back here.” 

“Well, why don’t they?” 

“What?” shrilled Sefiora Pérez. 
the way they have used us all?”’ 

‘Sure. You get somebody to write and 
tell them to come home. I’ve got no hard 
feelings, not against either of ’em.” 

Rosita’s mother regarded him wonder- 
ingly. 

“You're a good man, Don Hardtack.” 

“Shucks, forget it. She’s only a kid. 
So is he. And in the long run, like goes to 
like, sefiora, spite of hell and high water.” 

Yet he did not look like a happy man as 
he walked back to his hotel. Wally was 
waiting fos him. 

“Well,” remarked that sympathetic soul, 
“‘who’s got the laugh now? Huh?” 

“Oh, go and stick your head in the foun- 
tain!”’ exclaimed Hardtack. 

Rosita and her bridegroom returned to 
Seville two days later and El Choto called 
early at Hardtack’s hotel to make peace. 
He did not seem at all inclined to strut his 
victory, but appeared very subdued. The 
two men shook hands and agreed to forget 
their differences and be friends. 

““What do you aim to do now?” inquired 
Hardtack. 

The boy did not know. He talked 
vaguely at ealing big money some day; 
it soon became evident to Hardtack that he 
still harbored ambitions to be a shining 
light of the sanded arena. 


** After 
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“Why don’t he quit that notion and get 
down to work?” he asked the Pérez family, 
to whom he had constituted himself a sort 
of guardian. 

“Rosita would like to open a shop,” re- 
uo the sefiora; “but they have no money. 

Je might have found it for them, only for 
that low-life husband of mine.’’ She glared 
at Daddy Pérez. ‘“‘What do you think, 
Don Hardtack? He went and gambled 
away nearly ali of it.” 

Hardtack eyed the couple askance. Were 
they trying to pull his leg? 

“Well, I got to be going. See you to- 
morrow, people. Say, how'd you-all like to 
go to the bullfight on Sunday?” 

A chorus of eager acceptance broke out. 

“Would we?” exclaimed Sefior Pérez. 


“Why, that will be the most renowned | 


Pe of the year! The great Chico is to 
g 2.” 
“O. K., then. I'll call by for you about 
half past four.” 

When the day arrived all the family were 
on hand except Roberto, He had gone out 
right after dinner and had not returned. 
Why? They did not know. 

“I don’t think he wants to go,” said 
Rosita timidly, and Hardtack understood, 

“Well, let’s go on without him,” grum- 
bled her father impatiently. 





“Sure! Come on, folks. I’ve got a cou- | 


ple of cabs outside. You and Encarnacién 
ride with me, sefiora, and Pérez and Rosita 
and Alonso can go in the other. That'll fix 
things up jake.” 

“Two cabs!” exulted Daddy Pérez. 

The arena was packed to its topmost 
tier. Hardtack and his guests found them- 
selves in the front row on the shady side. 

“The king himself could want no better,” 
exclaimed Sefior Pérez proudly, glancing all 
about with the air of an expert. 

A band struck up, some fruit venders ran 
into the ring and began hurling oranges to 
customers with marvelous precision. A 
fellow would yell an order from the serried 
ranks under the roof; almost before the 
words were out of his mouth, the oranges 
went streaking up to him. A buzz of ex- 
cited conjecture; all eyes turned from time 
to time to the royal box, where a princess of 
Spain was expected to arrive. 

“Look at that sand, will you? Ah, how 
smooth and beautiful!’ said Sefior Pérez. 
He made many comments, all with a view 
to impressing his neighbors. 

Suddenly the bugles blared, gates swung 
back and in galloped two plumed alguazils 
on noble, prancing steeds. They dashed up 
close to the barrier in front of the presi- 
dent’s box and saluted with their mounts 
reined back on their haunches; then the 
horses reared, whirled in midair on their 
hind feet and made the circuit of the arena 
with proud, circus-ring canter. The crowd 
huzzaed and the officials retired. 

More bugles, and to the accompaniment 
of martial music the glittering cuadrilla 
marched in, gorgeous in heavy gold and 
silver embroidery on velvet suits. They 
came in two lines with short, quick steps, 
and alone in the center strode the famous 
matador from Cordova. He was short and 
powerfully built. The arena rose to him 
with a cheer. At the tail of the procession 
trotted the mule teams which are employed 
to drag off the carcasses. They were re- 
splendent in gilt harness and red trappings. 

The cuadrilla approached solemnly to 
the saluting point, made their bow to el 
presidente, then turned and walked to their 
stations. 

“Now comes the fun, boys,” proclaimed 
Daddy Pérez, squirming in his seat. 

Another blast from the bugle, again a 
gate swung wide, and out from a chute 
burst a great black bull. He halted ab- 
ruptly aon he caught sight of the crowd, 
and a roar of derisive laughter greeted him 
as he turned his head from side to side, 
confused by the noise. He began to trot 
around the arena, looking over the barrier 
into the tiers of seats as though in search of 
a friend; he was lowing like a distressed 
cow. They yelled names at him, jeeringly 
predicting his ignominious finish, 

hush fell as the toreros ran out for the 
cloak play. This is a pretty performance 
when well done, and a couple of the men 
were adepts. Twice one of them stopped 
short in front of the bull and thrust his face 
close to the slavering muzzle. The animal 
stood looking at him, puzzled and at a loss. 

“He hypnotized him!” roared the crowd. 

The torero slapped the bull between the 
widespread horns with his hand and nimbly 
side-stepped as the brute charged. 

I have heard en descriL<d as 
cowardly. That doesn't apply at all. It is | 















“When you see that trade- 
mark stamped on the fabric you 
know you are getting fresh, 
high quality elastic.” 


LASTIC webbing upob which 
is stam the trade-mark 
“EVE K" is the result of 
over fifty years’ of experience 
and many experiments. It is so 
woven from the finest of yarns 
and the best of new, live rubber 
threads that it has the utmest 
durability and vitality. 
Trade-marked “EVERLASTIK” 
for the household may be ob- 
tained at notions counters by 
the yard or on handy reels for 
the work basket. Even the nar- 
——— row widths are woven, 
Bey which prevents both- 
tT | ersome curlicues after 
slight use. Gartering, 
Uy ideoaeaiaay for the 
i children, or hose-sup- 
ar fter sew-ons made 
of “EVERLASTIK” are available. 
“EVERLASTIK” is found in 
manufactured elastic articles — 
such as corsets,girdles ——— = 
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preciate the shape 


and brassieres. In such 
retaining features | Bh 
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garments women ap- 


that this high quality 
woven “EVERLASTIK” sERd 
possesses in so great a degree. 
In suspenders for mea, the 
“EVERLASTIK” stamp assures a 
oe durable yet flexible 
fe) | elasticwhich gives the 
ty comfort that only a 
\ beltless man can un- 

3) | derstand. 
| The garter made 
~~ with elastic bearing 
the “EVERLASTIK” stamp has 
the firm, soft grip that supports 
the hose baeciottily without con- 

tinual adjustment. 
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“EVERLASTIK” is tightly proclaimed 
~The Elastic that Doubles the Wear.” 


EVERLASTIK, Inc. 


The Largeit Manufatturers of 
Elaitic Webbing in the World 


1107 Broadway . New York 
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| easily the most brutal of all sports, but 


| 


| Every time he ste 


| for the matador’s thrust. 
| the same result could be obtained by longer 


either a picador or a matador requires ten 
times the pluck a prize fighter has to show. 
into the arena he takes 
his life in his hands. 

After the cloak play the picadors came 
out on their poor old nags. These wretched 
beasts are blindfolded on one side so they 
cap be ridden up onto the bull’s horns with- 
out perceiving the danger. In some places 
they have recently abandoned the use of 


| horses, but devotees of the sport maintain 
| they are necessary where a full-grown bull 


is used in order to weaken him sufficiently 
It seems to me 


cloak play. It is the gore and its maddening 
effect upon the bull which appeal to the 
crowd. 

In this respect the Spaniards are much 
like any prize-fight audience. One hears a 
lot from fistic fans about their preference 
for little fellows because of their speed and 
science, but in many years’ attendance at 
bouts I have observed that the crowds only 
give vent to their deep-throated roars when 
two slugging huskies cast science to the 
winds and, standing toe to toe, sock for all 
they’re worth. 

he now aroused bull made a rush at the 
first horse and lifted him high in air. He 
went over backward with a scream, hurl- 
ing the picador against the barrier and 
almost crushing him. As the animal was 
about to turn his attention to the stunned 
man on the ground, a torero darted out 
with a cloak and diverted him. They cov- 
ered the carcass of the horse with a canvas 
and a second picador attracted the wounded 
bull to another part of the ring. 

“TI can’t stand that,” said Hardtack, 
clenching his fists until the knuckles shcwed 
white. ‘“‘When I see them do a horse that 
way I'd like to smear every rotten ay 

Ry mg-drawn, shivering “ Ah!" of delight 

from the crowd cut him short. The second 
proces had been tossed and the horse lay 
sicking spasmodically in the death agony. 
Hardtack glanced at Rosita, expecting to 
see her faint. Her cheeks were flushed, she 
was clutching his arm so fiercely that it 
hurt, and her eyes blazed. 

“Gosh!” he muttered. 

A bugle sounded and the picador with- 
drew to give place to the banderilleros. 
They placed the three sets of darts with 
magnificent boldness, leaving the bull rag- 
ing around the ring, trying to buck the 
stinging things from his back. 

The spectators laughed uproariously at 
his antics. 

Then out came the matador with his 
attendants. Followed some preliminary 
cloak play —a pause—the canada squinted 
along his rapier, lunged forward. The 
thrust failed to go home. The rapier stuck 


| out, wabbling, and with a sweep of his head 


the bull knocked it to the ground. The 
crowd jeered and called the matador names. 
Ha, the coward! Hadn't he turned aside 


| just as the buil came at him, thereby strik- 


in 


a glancing blow? 
le repeated the fiasco. Either it was his 


| unlucky day or a — career replete with 
i 


| accidents had broken 


s nerve. He simply 


| could not stand ——s up to the brute 
e 


| and take his chance for t 


deep downward 


| stroke which would end the business. 


| tongue henge out. 
) 


The bull was now trotting around the 
edge of the ring in pitiable weakness, his 
Half a dozen of the 
cuadrilla followed at his heels, worrying 
him. Some of the audience were yelling for 
the president to sound the recall, for time 
was up. Somebody threw an orange at the 
matador. It precipitated a shower of bot- 
tles and other missiles, and a pause had to 
be taken to restore order. Meanwhile the 
animal sank down from utter exhaustion 


| and a man with a knife put him out of his 





misery. Game to the last, the bull kicked 
feebly at one of his tormentors. The crowd 
roared with laughter. 

Then the band struck up a gay tune. In 
rushed the mule to drag off the carcasses. 
Fresh sand was spread and they turned the 


| second bull into the ring. 


“Now we'll see something!”’ cried Sefior 
Pérez, thumping the rail wita his fist. 
“That fellow was no good. They ought to 
hang him. But this bull is a fierce creature, 
and doubtless Chico will take him.” 
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Chico displayed such prodigies of cool 
daring and all that the arena broke into 
pandemonium. They rene | hats and money 
into the ring. They st up and cheered 
until the amphitheater rocked. 

“Now you see!” croaked Sefior Pérez 
hoarsely, his voice entirely gone. “‘ There is 
a bullfighter for you! Where else in the 
world have they men as brave? Yes, or 
such noble bulls either?” 

The effect of this performance was elec- 
trical. As the arena was cleared for another 
combat, the crowd became worked up to 
such a pitch that the slightest incident pro- 
voked a thunderous wave of sound. It was 
the atmosphere of tension in which free 
fights start or accidents occur. 


“ Wow, look at that!” yelled Sefior Pérez, | 


springing to his feet. ‘Oh, the imbecile! 
ake him out, take him out!” 


A spectator had jumped the barrier into | 


the arena just as the third bull was re- 
leased. He was in street clothes, byt no 
sooner had his feet touched the ground than 
he whip out a red cloak from under his 
vest and advanced nimbly. A babel of yells 
and admonitions and protests, frantic ad- 
jurations to the police to arrest the mis- 
creant. But what could they do? No 
— was going to risk his life in there 
or the sake of a crazy fool. 

Such incidents occur from time to time 
in the white heat of the bull ring. Sefior 
Pérez had seen it happen twice before, but 
what sent him reeling back into his seat 
now, with a moan of anguish, was that he 
recognized the intruder. It was Roberto. 
No doubt about it; they could not mistake 
that trim, small figure. It was El Choto, 
tripping toward the bull, with his little 
cloak weaving in front of him. 

Rosita saw him and let out a piercing 
shriek. One glance at her face and Hard- 
tack came out of his seat. Thrusting aside 
the excited spectators, he vaulted the 
barrier. 


“Another!” howled the crowd. ‘Here 
comes another!” 

The bull had stopped and was regarding 
Roberto with the utmost surprise. In fact, 


as he stood there with head erect, one could 
almost visualize an interrogation mark be- 
tween his horns. Then he lowered his nose, 
let out a thundering rumble and charged. 

“Ah-h-h!” A quivering moan burst 
from the audience, for at sight of the brute 
bearing down on him, El Choto’s frenzy 
evaporated. He hesitated, wavered and 
then fell flat on the ground, covering his 
face with his hands. 

“*He’s killed, he’s killed!”’ the cry went 
up. But the animal went completely over 
Roberto, the murderous horns ripping up- 
ward into empty air. El Choto was 
trampled, but ungored. 

By this time the toreros and Hardtack 
had reached the spot. As the beast whirled 
to renew the attack, Chico drew him aside 
with his cloak. He attacked it. At the 
same moment Hardtack seized him by the 
tail, and hung there until they had dragged 
the unconscious Alc4zar to safety. Then 
he let go, and while Chico kept the bull in 
play, he ran to the barriers and crawled 
yack to safety amid a tumult that went 
tingling to the sky. 

“Shucks, there was nothing to that!” he 
penne as the spectators pressed around 

im, exclaiming and patting his back. “I 
done tailed too many big ol’ Turkey Track 
steers in my day to let that rascal faze 
me.” 

As for Rosita, she had collapsed. They 
had almost to carry her from the arena, 
with everybody laughing and applauding. 

“Well,” said Hardtack when the 
reached home, “‘I reckon you've had aah 
of bullfighting, ain’t you, kid?” 

“Si, sefior.” 

“If I slip you a piece of change to start 
that store, will you cut out this monkey 
business and settle down to work?” 

“Si, sefior.”’ 

“And you'll treat her good?” 

“Si, sefior,”’ said El Choto humbly. 

“All right, that’s settled then. But 
there’s one thing more I want you to re- 
member, Roberto—and it’ll keep you out 
of a peck of trouble, too.” 

“What is that, Don Hardtack?” 

“Just this: It’s easy enough to throw 
the bull, but a different thing to kill him.” 
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Above is the orig i- 
nal charter of the 
Hudson's Bay Com 

pany—founded in 
1670—eldest in the 
world. This tobac- 
co, bearing its name 
and seal, holds true 
to the tradition of 
that per 

fection, alone, shall 


centuries 


bear them, 


’ 


Globe- 
Trotters 
Hoardeda 
Little Supply 


—now you find all you want at 
your own tobacconist’s 


Travecers tell of finding the gentlemen of 
Fngland, from their high-raftered manors in 
Sussex to the Northlands of Canada and 
**Somewhere east of Suez,” smoking in their 
pipes a certain fine tobacco, known affection- 
ately as ** The Bay " 

They would bring back a precious little 
supply and hoard it, Now, Hargraft & Sons, 
have brought Hudson’s Bay to America 
right to your own tabacco pouch. 

Aged for four years—longer than any to- 
bacco we know of. Older, smoother and finer. 
Just ask for Hudson’s Bay— Imperial Mix- 
ture, if you like your tobacco rich and mellow 
and a bit stronger than usual—Cut Plug, if 
you like it sweet and mild. 

If your dealer can't supply you, please write 
to us. But send no money, A forty cent trial 
package will be sent — 
and you can pay ee 
the postman on 
delivery. 
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What is the Integral Bead construc- 
tion, and what does it mean to the tire- 
user? 


What it is, is explained in detail at 
the right. 


What it does for the car-owner is to 
give him tires of greater strength and 
increased flexibility. 

Greater strength, because the bead is 
built in as a natural, integral part of the 
tire. 


Increased flexibility, because the cords 
are continuous from the beginning of the 
inner ply to the end of the outer. 


The Integral Bead is a real advance in 
tire construction, important to the user 
of high pressure tires and doubly im- 
portant to the user of balloon and balloon 
type tires. 


Not only does it eliminate what is 
sometimes a source of trouble, but be- 
cause the cords are 12 times longer and 
have more play than is the case in tires 
built by the ordinary method, tires built 
with the Integral Bead are easier-riding 
and longer-lived. 

Study the pictures. They will show 
you why this new method of tire-building 
adds more definite, tangible value to the 
tire than any improvement since the ad- 
vent of cord construction. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
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The new KELLY construction 
is a real improvement. 
nota mere‘talking point” 


eevee tPOPFCEPt rege ys, 
"fee, 


BRAIDED WIRE 
INSULATED IN RUBBER 





The new KELLY way 


By the use of an entirely new and radically different process of manu 
facture, used only by Kelly, the bead is formed by enclosing strips of insu 
lated braided wire in the loops formed by the cords, which, instead of 
extending merely from bead to bead as in the ordinary construction, are 
continuous, from the beginning of the inner ply to the end of the outer. 
Thus the bead is actually a part of the tire from the first, instead of being 
set into it later and held in by adhesion. 

With the new Kelly construction no “flipper strip”. (see beiow) is 
necessary, and as the cords are not cut off at the beads, but are continuous 
and are built in at an absolutely uniform tension the tire naturally has more 
“give” and flexibility. The bead cannot break out or separate, and since 
there is no flipper strip to cause a stiffening of that part of the sidewall 
nearest the rim, a source of possible trouble is removed. 


The 


ordina 






ry way 


FLIPPER STRIP 







Z 
TOE we 
uJ . 


In all tires made by the ordinary method, the bead, composed of strands of 
braided wire insulated in rubber, is built as a separate unit in the form of a ring 
and partly cured. It is then fastened into the tire by the plies of cx ‘ord fabric wh 
partially enclose it. These plies are not wrapped entirely arow the bead, but 
are cut off—at the “toe” or at the side by some makers and at the “he seed” iy thers 
so that some plies extend along one side of the bead and some along two sides, but 
none around all three. The loose ends of the piies are then covered by the “ chafer 
strip,”” which extends from the point marked “A” to the point marked “B” in the 
drawing. 


Most makers also use what is called a “flipper strip,” which passes around the 
bead and extends an inch or two upward between two of the layers of cord. Th 
flipper strip helps to held in the head, but it also has the effect of stiffening the lowe: 
part of the sidewall so that the point at which it ends forms a sort of hinge where the 


flexing of the sidewall, particularly in the low pressure tire, is localized, making an 
acute angle of bend. 

One of the great advantages of the new Kelly construction is the fact that the flipper 
strip is eliminated, 
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TARIFF FACTS AND FALLACIES — 


(Continued from Page 29) 


expanding them will depend the employ- 
ment of our working men, the development 
of our resources, the accumulation of capi- 
tal and wealth, and the diffusion among 
the masses of all those things that make 
for the happiness and prosperity of our 
citizens. We shall not attain success by 
studying time-worn maxims and theories. 
We must let facts and results be our guides. 


| If our present law does not or will not keep 


DESKS 


and 


TABLES 


With Inlaid Lino Tops 


Patented and Guaranteed 


Excel in Service, Beauty and Real 
Desk Comfert—LINO provides the 
Ideal Writing Surface. 


Lino is our specially prepared fabric, 





scientifteally treated, so that 
and stains can easily be removed. 
Lino has life-tume wearing qualities. 
The surface retains its distinctive, 
new appearance and is not easily 
marred. No Necessity for Glass or 


Desk Pads. 








“It Isn'ta Lino 
Unless It's a 


Gunn’ 


Grand Rapids Made 


Eliminate Glare!—Eyestrain! 


The soft shade of Lino is restful to 
the eyes. The quiet color prevents 
irritating light reflections common 
to any polished surface. 


This assures physical comfort, 
which stands for better health and 
a better and more accurate day's 
work. 

Do not confuse with floor linoleum 
laid on or glued to ordinary wood top. | 


Gunn LINO Desks and Tables are 
widely adopted by commercial 
establishments, banking institutions 
and for public buildings. 


Catalog cad Sample of Top Mailed Free 


TteGunnFurnitureCo. 


GRAND) RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices and Salesrooms: 
1] East 36th St., New York City 
312 West 10th St., Los Angeles 
Preston Furn. Co., Ltd., Preston, Canada 
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our working men employed at good wages, 


| if it is not the best device for expanding 


our markets, it should be rejected. But 
what should be substituted for it? Is there 
any other proposal except to make radical 
yeduetions in our tariff and buy more goods 
abroad because we can buy cheaper there? 

Those objecting to the principles upon 
which the present law is oer and the 
rates contained therein, assert: 

That it constitutes a tax upon consumers 
to the full amount of the duty imposed, not 
only upon the 


blight and trade depression is genera!. This 
was evident when the Underwood tariff 
was adopted; it had been in force only six 
months when our imports began to exceed 
our exports. Our manufacturers lost their 
markets and our workmen lost their jobs. 
Our gold commenced to go abroad to pay 
the balance of trade against us, and foreign 
goods displaced our home products, until 


by the summer of 1914, 4,000,000 men | 


were out of employment. The protectionist 
asserts that the breaking out of the Great 


War was all that prevented one of the most | 


serious commercial crises ever known. 


Whether this claim was well founded it | 


is not necessary here to determine. 


It is | 


sufficient to note the fact that under a | 


tariff enacted primarily for revenue pur- 
poses unemployment was general, markets 
were restricted, agricultural products were 
so low that early wheat sold for sixty-five 
cents a bushel on farms in the Middle West, 
that a general 
business depres- 





oods imported 
But upon all simi- 
lar articles that 
are made and used 
in this country as 
to which there is 
similar increase in 
price; 

That it enables 
the protected 
manufacturers to 
monopolize our 
markets and 
charge the Amer- 
ican consumer an 
excessive price; 

That it is, in ef- 
fect, a subsidy and 
special privilege 
granted to a fa- 
vored few; 

That it restricts 
our foreign mar- 
kets, in that if the 
foreigner Goes not 
sell to us he can- 
not buy from us. 

In short, they 
claim that the cost 
of the protective 








sion prevailed, 
ing every day un- 
out. 


Deflation 


Almost immedi- 
ately after the 
declaration of 
war, as in the 
twinkling of an 
eye, business con- 
ditions changed; 
and until some- 
time after the war 
had closed an ac- 
tivity prevailed 
such as had hardly 
ever been known 


magnitude of our 
trade rose be- 
yond all compari- 
sons. Whether the 
prosperity then 
existing and of 
which so much has 
been said was real 








system is greater 
than its gains. 
They deny that 
protection and 
prosperity go hand in hand. They assert 
that the manufacturer has been profiteering 
upon the masses; that the increase in price 
amounts to more to the working man than 
the increase in his wages, and that the 
present tariff unnecessarily increases the 
cost of living. 

In considering these objections we ought 
to be able to agree on some basic facts. If 
we buy more abroad of what we can pro- 
duce at home, necessarily we reduce em- 
ployment. Idle men furnish no markets 
they lessen them; nor do they add to our 
accumulations or our wealth, because they 
produce nothing. On the contrary, as the 
community must in some way support 
them, they inevitably decrease our pos- 
sessions by consuming them. When we buy 
an article abroad we have the article and 
have lost its cost; when produced and 
bought at home we have both the article 
and its price. 


Unemployment in 1914 


The evil effects of nonemployment mani- 
fest themselves in an ever-widening and 
never-ending circle. As the idle workmen 
cease to buy they put others out of em- 
ployment, because they lessen the con- 
sumption even of those things that we 
produce best and cheapest. Indeed, cheap 
production does not benefit them. 

Much is said about lowering the cost of 
living. Everyone wishes to buy cheap and 
sell dear, whether he is dealing with 
property or services. The workman would 
like to have high wages in making goods, 
and would also like to buy cheaply; but 
though high wages make for an increase in 
efficiency and production by the worker, 
they also tend to raise prices, and cheap- 
ness is not so important as employment. 

If a working man is out of eg gene 
he has nothing with which to buy, and 
cheap production or low cost does not 
benefit him. Having lost his purchasing 
power, the result is further to reduce 
markets until all classes of business feel the 


PHOTO. BY FEOMONS TON, WASHINGTON, 0 
Congressman Green, Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee 


or apparent 

whether merely 
the result of a 
period of inflation which like all other such 
periods was necessarily to be followed by a 
period of depression —need not be discussed 


which was increas- | 


til the war broke 


before, and the | 


in this article. The facts are that the tariff | 


was supplanted by what amounted almost 
to an embargo on European goods and an 
unprecedented foreign demand arose for 
our own products of all descriptions, 
especially those required for food. As 
everyone who wanted a job could obtain it 
at high wages, our domestic markets were 
also greatly expanded. 

Tariff questions, for the time being, were 
eliminated. 

This period of expansion lasted for some 
time after the war, but was, as everyone 
knows, followed by a period of great de- 
pression, the cause of which is easy to find. 
During the war commerce on the oceans 


was greatly restricted. Long shipments, | 


such as those from Australia and Argentina 


to Europe, were dangerous and often im- | 
possible, because the necessities of those | 


engaged in war could not wait for any- 
thing; time was all-important. 

result, immense stores of 

and wool piled up in these and other 
countries, awaiting the time when they 
could be shipped. 

When ships became available these prod- 
ucts were poured upon the European 
markets, taking them away from our 
farmers. Immense quantities were dumped 
also at our own ports, where there were 
received hundreds of millions of pounds of 
wool, frozen mutton and beef, and large 
quantities of other agricultural products, 
such as butter and eggs. Trainloads of 
sheep went into the Chicago market and 
were sold for only a little more than enough 
to pay freight and expenses of sale. Wool 
was almost unsalable at any price. The 
great staples of corn and wheat had to be 
sold on the farm for much less than the 
cost of production. Livestock values also 
were extremely low. Naturally an exodus 
from the farms began, and in a short time, 
even in the most favored regions, it was 
not uncommon to find good soil which was 


As a | 
rain, provisions | 
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After months 


of steady wear 


OU'LL be astonished to 

see that Cheney Tubulars 
look like new, even after 
months of steady wear. They 
knot easily and slide perfectly 
inside the collar. Woven in one 
piece, there is no lining to 
wrinkle or get displaced. See 
Cheney Tubulars, in plain 
colors, stripes and latest pat- 
terns, at your haberdasher’s. 

65 cents to $1.50 each. 

Lock for the name in the neckband 


CHIENTE 
PUBULARS 


All silk or silk mixtures 
Four-in-hands and Bats 
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WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
gue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? Asin everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent re- 
pairs. Insist on LePage’s. 
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BIG PAY trees, shrubs, etc. Orders easy under 
our plan. Part or full time. Start now building big busi 
ness for Spring. Write for details. 

Purtell-Burke Nurseries, Dept. S, Rochester, N. Y. 
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uncultivated. By the year 1921 the con- 
dition of the farmer was one of the worst 
ever known, but the farmer was not the 
— sufferer. 

he war left Europe wretchedly poor; 
its people and its nations were practically 
bankrupt. A hard necessity forced them 
to buy as little as possible and sell every- 
=_— that they could in the only country 
which then had the means of purchasing — 
namely, our own. In going into the Amer- 
ican markets the European manufacturer 
was greatly aided by the condition of 
exchange. We were almost the only 
country in the world that kept our money 
up to the gold standard. The foreign manu- 
facturer paid his workmen in a depreciated 
currency, but he sold to our importers and 
got his pay on a gold basis. 

The advantage was such that competi- 
tion on our part with reference to any 
products that involved a considerable pro- 
portion of hand labor was simply out of the 
question, and the American manufacturer 
was fast losing not only the foreign market 
but the domestic market as well. We were 
still operating under the Underwood tariff, 
and the same kind of a situation developed 
as we have already seen to exist in the 
summer of 1914, but far worse. Our 
factories rapidly closed down or operated 
only on part time, and again we had mil- 
lions of men out of employment. 

One of the first measures adopted by the 
present Administration was the bill com- 
monly known as the Farmers’ Emergency 
Tariff, which placed higher duties upon agri- 
cultural products. This stopped, to a large 
extent, the disastrous dumping of wool and 
meats; but it did not produce a complete 
remedy even for the agriculturist. It wasnot 
sufficient that the farmer should be pro- 
tected from outside competition; indeed, 
he could only be protected so far as our 
domestic markets were concerned. Abroad 
he still had to meet the competition of the 
foreigner. It was necessary to restore the 
market for farm products at home, and 
this could be done only by furnishing em- 
ployment to the wage earner. 

But employment under the conditions 
then prevailing could not be given. The 
wage scale abroad, which even before the 
war had been far less than that prevailing 
in the United States, by reason of a de- 
preciated currency in countries like Ger- 
many, had been reduced to only a fraction 
of what was paid in this country. Every- 
one will agree that it was necessary that 
the factories should again be put in opera- 
tion and that employment at good wages 
should be furnished the operatives if we 
expected to restore our home markets, 
stimulate trade and revive business. Such 
was the purpose of the Fordney Act, and 
we shall see later on to what extent its 
cbject was accomplished. 


The Downward Tendency of Tariffs 


Before we consider what the Fordney 
tariff has done we should first ascertain 
what it is. If anyone should ask what kind 
of a tariff we now have, a chorus would 
answer immediately, ‘“‘The highest tariff 
ever known.”’ This statement has been 
repeated so often on the stump, in the press 
and even in the pulpit, that many believe 
it to be true. The real fact is that it is the 
lowest protective tariff that this country 
has ever had. More than one-half our 
imports come in duty-free. Ever since it 
has been in operation the average duty on 
all imports has been less than 16 per cent. 
Under the Payne Bill, from 1909 to 1913, 
it averaged 20.61 per cent; under the 
Dingley Bill, from 1901 to 1909, it averaged 


25.45 per cent; and some former tariffs 
were higher still. The figures given are 
official and made by the Department of 


Commerce. 

It thus appears that we are gradually 
making our tariffs lower, even when drawn 
on protective lines. This is as it should be, 
and when another revision is made the 
tendency of tne rates should be in the 
same general direction. Once our factories 
are started and we secure a definite line of 
production, as the quantity of production 
increases the cost of production must de- 
crease. 

Here again we have an illustration of the 
advantage of preserving for our manu- 
facturers the largest market in the world, 
which is our own. The advantages of 
producing so large a quantity as is de- 
manded to fill the requirements of the 
American market are such that in many 
lines we manufacture and sell the product 
as cheap or cheaper than anywhere else in 





the world. This is true as to automobiles, 
heavy steel, farming implements, coarse 
cotton oe and many other articles. On 
most of these articles the tariff is still 
retained, partly to prevent dumping of 
surplus foreign goods of the same nature 
and partly because it is not easy to make 
the necessary classifications to separate 
that upon which the duty is necessary from 
the particular product which needs no duty. 
If thereby the price is appreciably increased 
to the American consumer it is a defect in 
the tariff. But there is not room to go into 
all of the facts here. 

Though the present tariff, on the whole, 
presents a considerable reduction below 
the Payne rates, it is true that in many 
instances the rates are higher. The very 
first schedule our attention is called to is 
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dyes, upon which the duties have been | 


largely increased. The story of dyes is a 
romance of chemistry. Everyone knows 
that from black ill-smelling coal tar not 
only dyes but drugs and medicines are 
manufactured; but not everyone is aware 
that from coal tar are also made some of the 
most powerful explosives, and that a dye 
factory can in a very short time be changed 
into one that produces the most destructive 
agents known. 

High explosives are the first and most 
important requisite of modern warfare. 
We and our Allies were placed at a great 
disadvantage in the last war for want of 
means to manufacture them. Germany 
produced the greater portion of the coal- 
tar dyes that supplied the world, and almost 
exclusively manufactured those which pro- 
duced the finer and more delicate shades. 
If we were not to be caught again in the 
same predicament, dye factories were a 
necessity to us, and the justification for the 
high duties upon dyes is found in war 
preparations. So far as the cost of the 
goods upon which dyes are used is con- 
cerned it does not matter much, although 
the largest proportion of the cost would 
probably be found in a suit of blue overalls. 


The Wool Schedule 


The rates on laces and embroideries are 
also higher than they were in the Payne 
Bill. It is possible that the making of 
laces and embroideries in this country is in 
the nature of a hothouse industry, as the 
work is either all done by hand or involves 
a large proportion of hand labor. But 
laces and embroideries are luxuries, and if 
the tariff is a tax upon them, as in this case 
it probably is, those who indulge in luxuries 
can afford to pay the duty. 

Many other instances of minor articles 
could be mentioned where the duties are 
higher, but in most cases the goods upon 
which such rates are imposed are in the 
nature of luxuries, or at least not necessaries. 
The rates on women’s suéded cotton gloves 
are high, but they are hardly to be con- 
sidered as necessaries. Even as the rate 
stands, labor is so cheap in Germany that 
it is insufficient to induce the American 
manufacturer to produce this kind of goods, 
and practically all who were in the busi- 
ness have given it up. The rates on fine 
wool cloth are somewhat higher than under 
the Payne Bill, but the rates on cheaper 
woolen goods are lower. That the tariff 
has not restricted but on the contrary in- 
creased the ability of our citizens to buy 
imported cloth is shown by the fact that in 
1923 our importations of manufactured 
wool were more than two and a half times 
the value of the importations of the period 
from 1910 to 1914, and are steadily in- 
creasing. 

The tariff on raw wool has always been 
the subject of bitter controversy. Under 
the Underwood Act it came in free; under 
the Fordney Act it is thirty-one cents a 
pound on the clean content, which for 
practical purposes may be said to mean the 
wool after all dirt and other substances 
have been washed out. Let us consider 
this matter from a practical rather than a 
theoretical standpoint. 

The figures presented by the Tariff Com- 
mission show that it takes on the average 
three and a half yards of cloth to make a 
suit of clothes fora man. Assuming this to 

twelve-ounce cloth, which is the average 
weight, there would be a little less than 
four pounds toa suit. If the consumer pays 
the whole of the duty on the wool as ad- 
ditional cost, the increase by reason of the 
tariff on wool under the present law would 
cost him less than $1.20 a suit. Is it 
worth while arguing about it if it helps to 
increase employment and wages and to 
expand our markets? 
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In Florsheim quality you will always 
find satisfaction. No shoe can give you 
more for what you pay. Refined in ap- 
pearance—sturdily built tor endurance. 


Most Styles $ 10 
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How £1.60 can 
make a cold radiator hot 


ANY an extra ton of coal is wasted trying to 
force steam into radiators clogged with cold air, 
when an AIRID would make each one hot for $1.60. 
There’s another nice thing about AIRID. It 
needs no “‘fixing,’’ because it is non-adjustable— 
never leaks—and makes no noise. Any pair of hands 
can put it on any steam radiator in two minutes. 


Made and guaranteed by the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Specialties I 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Hit’em hard! Hit’em clean! 
“TL do my best, Peggy. Mighty goed to see you back again. 
Your new car certainly is good looking, too.” 
“It isn't new. Same old car—I've simply Simonized it.” 


“What! Simoniz certainiy must be great stuff!” 

“It's wonderful. I can shine the car up myself with a soft cloth in five minutes. 
Rub off the dirt and mud without scratching the finish. Isn’t your car Simon- 
ized? Remember it’s fine weather now, but you will soon be driving in rain and 
mud and snow. That's when your car needs Simoniz most. You're missing the 


best protection in the wor!d if you don’t use it.” 


Cars that are dulled by discolorations and blemishes should be restored 
to thewr oryginal lustre and protected in all weather by Simonizing 


The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Il, 
7th Street and West End Ave., New York City London 
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The protectionist, of course, claims that 
| on account of competition the consumer 
seldom if ever pays the full amount of the 
tariff as an additional expense. In any 
| event, how little difference the tariff makes 

in the cost of a suit of clothes is shown by 
another illustration. For some time prior 
to the enactment of the emergency tariff 
on farm products, American wool was, as 
we have seen, almost unsalable; but its ex- 
tremely low price brought no reduction of 
| the cost of any kind of cloth. On the other 
| hand, the emergency tariff imposed a some- 
what higher duty on the wool most used in 
clothing than the present tariff. The emer- 
| gency tariff was in force about a year before 
the present tariff went into effect, and prior 
| to its enactment, under the Underwood 
Bill, wool was on the free list. But clothing 
did not go up as a result of the enactment of 
the emergency tariff, but on the contrary 
depreciated slowly in price, as, indeed, it has 


since. 

After all, we may ask the question whether 
any political party mtends to take the tariff 
off wool. If so, it has not ventured so to 
state in its platform, or even that it pro- 
posed to take the duty off mutton. That 

| the sheep growers cannot maintain them- 
selves without the tariff has been demon- 
strated. As we are considering employment 
and markets, we may ask, “Is it worth 
while to ruin the sheep growers for the sake 
of a slight reduction in the cost of a suit of 
clothes?’ The sheep growers of the country 
are not inconsiderable in number. 

The reduction in the average rates of the 
new law below the average rates of the 
Payne Bill is largely due to the great in- 
crease in the free list as compared with the 
bill last named. 

It is continually asserted that the tariff 

| is the cause of the increase in prices over 
those which prevailed before the war. This 
is a tariff fallacy, as can easily be shown by 
numerous examples. Of all the articles 
upon which high prices are still being main- 
tained, building materials are the most 
rominent. Nearly all these are on the free 
ist. Logs, boards, lath, shingles, in fact 
lumber of all kinds, are admitted free. Brick 
and cement also are admitted free unless 
the country from which they are exported 
imposes a duty on the same articles when 
imported from our country. All these arti- 
cles were dutiable under the Payne Bill and 
former protective bills. 

Farm implements are very high, and 
| barbed wire costs more than before the war; 
| yet both paid a duty under the Payne Bill 
| and both are now on the free list. Wool for 
| use in making carpets also was put on the 
| free list; this was dutiable under the Payne 
Bill; but carpets are among the high- 
priced goods. Wood pulp and newsprint 
paper, of which we import enormous 
amounts both in quantity and value, are 
also on the free list. It has not lowered the 
price, for though it is lower than it was dur- 
ing wartimes, it is still far higher than when 
a duty was paid upon them under the 
Payne Act. 


Cotton Goods the Exception 


Hides, of which we are obliged to import 
one-half our supply, are on the free list, and 
when it was finally agreed to put hides on 
| the free list, leather boots and shoes were 
also made free from duty. Yet there is 
probably as much complaint about the high 

rices of boots and shoes as on any articles. 

ork harnesses are on the free list, but the 

farmer truthfully says that that has not pre- 
| vented the price from being high. 

In making these comparisons it is imma- 
terial whether they be made with the prices 
prevailing under the Underwood tariff in 

| 1914 before the war broke out, or with the 
rices prevailing in 1913, when under the 
‘ayne law a duty was laid upon the articles 
| just mentioned. There is little difference in 
| either case, although in fairness it must be 
| said that prices were slightly lower under 
the Underwood Bill during the time men- 
tioned. The point is that although these 
articles were dutiable under the Payne Bill 
in 1913, and are now on the free list, in 
practically every instance the advance in 
price has been as great as the average ad- 
vance on articles that now pay a duty, and 
in many instances much greater than this 
average. 

In this connection it is noticeable that 
though the tariff has been taken off so many 
articles used or consumed by the farmer, 
the tariff on nearly all farm products has 
| been raised above any rates we have ever 

had before. Here in it should be ob- 
| served that though the ultimate consumer 
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pays more for food products than he did 
before the war, he does not pay so much as 
he did during the period after the war when 
the Underwood Bill was in force. 

Neither what the farmer gets for his 
products nor what the tariff may be upon 
them seems to affect the ultimate consumer 
to any considerable degree. The cost of dis- 
tribution is a more important factor. The 
extremely low prices of farm products that 
prevailed in the early part of 1921 brought 
no substantial relief to the consumer. “Re- 
tail prices of food products did not fall in 
any material degree when farm products 
were at their lowest, nor did they rise when 
the emergency tariff raised the rates. On 
the contrary, there were some instances of 
a fallin prices. For example, although the 
emergency tariff made a considerable in- 
crease in the tariff on sugar, the price of 
sugar did not rise as a consequence, but for 
a considerable time declined, then rose 
again for reasons that will be hereinafter 
stated. 

At the present time cotton goods are an 
exception to the rule that in the long run, 
as the protectionist claims, a protective tar- 
iff brings lower prices to the ultimate con- 
sumer —by reason of the great increase in 
production, which always decreases manu- 
facturing costs. Cotton goods are very 
much higher than they were before the war, 
either under the Payne Bill or the Under- 
wood Bill; but the price of raw cotton of 
late has fluctuated around thirty cents a 
pound and no one should expect to buy cot- 
ton goods as cheap as he could when it 
was worth only five cents a pound, as it was 
during a period not long before the war. 


The Duty on Sugar 


A certain organization about two years 
ago issued a circular vigorously condemning 
the rates on cotton goods as unreasonably 
high. This organization is now confronted 
by the fact that during the summer of this 
son many of the largest cotton factories 

ave been running on part time or shut 
down poor oy 2 The reason is that foreign 
goods could be laid down in this country, 
with the tariff added, cheaper than they 
could be made here, and this includes some 
of the goods upon which this organization 
declared the tariff to be particularly outra- 
geous. Obviously, without the stimulus of 
the present tariff, a further curtailment of 
production would have been necessary, and 
a ~~ loss of employment. 
he final test on woolen goods is the tariff 
rates on cloth. As already shown, these 
rates average less than under the Payne 
Bill; nevertheless, clothing made of wool 
has shared in the general advance and for 
the same reason. The wage scale of the 
present day is more than double that of 
1913. There are few who would advocate 
its reduction, yet it is plain that we cannot 
have low prices and high wages, and equally 
clear that the American manufacturer can- 
not pay these wages without a compen- 
sating tariff. The fact to be specially noted 
is that trade charts show that since the 
Fordney Act went into effect, wholesale 
prices on the average have been slowly de- 
creasing. The tariff does not prevent com- 
petition. 

“But what about sugar?”’ someone asks. 

If the facts with reference to the tariff 
on sugar were better understood there 
would be less complaint about it. We get 
practically all our imported sugar from 
Cuba, due to the fact that under a reci- 
procity treaty with that country it enjoys 
a preferential reduction of 20 per cent from 
what is called the full duty rate. The rate 
on Cuban sugar under the Underwood Bill 
was practically one cent a pound. The 
duty under the present law on Cuban sugar 
is 1.76 cents a pound. The question is not 
what the situation would be if the tariff 
were taken off entirely, for nobody is 
making such a proposal. If they have it in 
mind, it is being kept secret for the present. 
The real question is how much a small or 
moderate decrease would affect the cost of 
living and whether the sugar industry in 
this country is worth preserving, even if 
sugar does cost a little more. A few plain 
facts will help us in coming to a correct 
conclusion. 

A hundred years ago sugar was a luxury 
and this country required only about ten 
pounds for each person yearly. The con- 
sumption of sugar in the United States has 
been increasing very rapidly in late years, 
until now it is about 100 pounds annual! 
per capita. This is the amount used for all 
purposes. About one-half this amount is 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Window shades that after years of service 
hang smooth, unfaded I) 
in the light! 


HAT a beautiful thing a tastefully decorated window is! 

And how important! Bright, it catches your attention 
first. The dominant note in the room, it gives the motif with 
which all things must harmonize. 






Here, because of the light shining through, imperfections are 
doubly conspicuous. 

And it’s in your window shades that defects are most likely to 
appear. Streaked, stained, faded, full of cracks and pirholes, 
hanging awry, the note they strike may all too soon become a 
note of shabbiness—for the whole room! 







“Beauty begins 
where the ight 






You can effectively guard against this disappointment. 
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Lasting beauty for a few cents more 
In window shades of durable Brenlin, there is Jasting beauty 
for your windows. And Brenlin costs but a few cents more than 
ordinary shade cloth. Unlike ordinary shade cloth, Brenlin has 
no brittle filling of chalk or clay to break and fall out, causing un- 
sightly cracks and pinholes that show in glaring relief against 
the outdoor light. 

Strong and flexible, much like finely-woven linen, Brenlin has 
weight and body enough in itself to keep it always straight and 
smooth. 

It resists the constant strain of rolling and unrolling, the jerking 
and snapping of the wind. Rain will not discolor it as it discolors 

shades of inferior quality. And its beautiful hues, applied by 
hand, resist fading in the sun. 


Brenlin wears two or three times as long as the ordinary shade. 
It may be had in soft, rich colors to harmonize with every in- 
terior scheme. Brenlin Duplex, with a different color on each 
side, will blend with both interior and exterior. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 
The name Brenlin is embossed or perforated on the edge of every 
Brenlin shade. If you don’t know where to get Brenlin, write us. 
And write today for our interesting booklet, ‘‘ How to Shade and 
Decorate your Windows.’’ Sent free with samples of Brenlin in 
different colors. Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 


“The oldest window shade house in America” 


2045 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 
Cincinnati, O Camden, J 








Hanp Mape 
Dealers may also be supplied by: 


e 
Breneman-Horan Co., Inc 
New York City, N. Y. 
Breneman-Paschall o, Inc. 


: allas, Texas 
the long-wearing Brenlin Window Shade Co, 
y ngeles, Calif. 
Winpow HADE material The Breneman-Sommers Co. 
Portland, Oregon 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md. 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Scratch a piece of or- 
dinary window shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
particles of chalk or 
clay “filling” fall out. 
BRENLIN has no fill- 
ing. It out-wears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 






For beauty of appear- 
ance, long wear, and 
smooth operation, ever: 
yard of Brenlin is pen f 
finished by experts 
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Regardless of the scientific principles involved, spots to confuse the driver and no glare to dazzle 
the safety, the legality, and the beauty of E®@ J _ the oncoming motorist. Neither is there light on 
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way many hundreds of feet ahead of the car is entific design; that they never need to be dimmed 
what yields comfort and safety to the driver, as well : 
; , and that they meet the law in every state are out- 


as safety 00 pedestriame and approaching vehicles. standing advantages enjoyed by drivers whose cars 
With E& J Type 20 Headlights therearenobright are equipped with The Safest Light in Motordom. 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
consumed in household use; the remainder 
is used in making candy, confectionery, 
bakers’ goods, soft drinks and in many 
other ways. 

No one, of course, would claim that the 
price of these articles made outside the 
home would be reduced to the ultimate 
consumer if the tariff was taken off entirely, 
for the change in total cost would be too 
slight, 

If the entire tariff on sugar was added 
to the cost of the sugar consumed in the 
homes, the additional annual cost would 
be only about eighty-eight cents per capita. 
If the rate of the Underwood Act was 
used and the ultimate consumer paid all 
the tariff cost, the per capita reduction 
would be about thirty-eight cents a year. 
Obviously this is not an important item in 
the family budget. 

On the other hand, the amount of sugar 
that this country consumes is immense in 
the aggregate. The total value of our im- 
ports of sugar in 1923 was about $380,000,- 
000. The number employed in producin 
sugar in this country is so small compar 
to our total population that it cannot be 
claimed that they are in turn furnishing 
a compensating market for other goods. 
The justification for a tariff on sugar must 
rest on other grounds. 

Everyone knows that a small surplus of 
any agricultural product greatly depresses 
the market price of that product; and on 
the other hand, a small shortage makes a 
great increase in the market price. As a 
rule, the farmer gets more for a small crop 
than he does for a large one, if the failure 
as to that crop is general. This is true also 
as to sugar. We had an illustration of it 
last year when a threatened shortage, 
which did not, in fact, exist and never 
materialized, raised the wholesale price ap- 
proximately 3.5 cents a pound. 

In the United States proper we produce 


about 1,000,000 tons of sugar, most of- 


which is made from beets. It was claimed 
last year that the sugar crop of the world 
was short 200,000 tons and the mere 
publishing of this claim raised the price as 
above stated. If a shortage of 200,000 
tons, real or imaginary, in the world’s sugar 
crop would raise the price more than three 
cents, the protectionists naturally ask what 
would be tae effect if the American sugar 
grower were put out of business and a short- 
age of 1,000,000 tons thereby created. 

But if it be said that it is not proposed 
to take off the tariff entirely, but only to 
reduce it, the question should be changed 
to ask what would be the effect if the 
quantity produced in the United States 
was reduced only one-fourth, which would 
make a greater reduction in the world’s 
supply than was claimed last year to exist 
and raised the wholesale price more than 
three cents a pound. 


How Farmers are Affected 


If the tariff on sugar, on the whole, tends 
to make the price of sugar lower, it is 
justified; otherwise not. If, under all the 
circumstances, the rate can be lowered 
somewhat without materially affecting the 
amount produced in this country, this can 
and should be done under what is known 
as the flexible provisions of the Fordney 
Act, which provides that the President, 
when the Tariff Commission finds that the 
duty is more than sufficient to equalize 
the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, may issue a 
proclamation reducing the tariff accord- 
ingly. But it is perfectly evident that a 
reduction of twenty-five cents a hundred 
pounds, for example, would never be 
noticed in living costs. 

It is not necessary to dwell on what the 
Fordney Bill did in the way of stimulating 
our manufacturing, furnishing employment 
at good wages for everyone who wanted to 
work and restoring business. The remark- 
able change in conditions that has followed 
its enactment speaks for itself. But there 
is another matter to be considered which is 
most important. The market for farm 
products has not been adequate. This has 
decreased the farmers’ purchasing power 
and in turn decreased the market for 
factory products. 

It has already been admitted that a 
tariff in general has the effect of raising 
prices so far as its immediate application is 


concerned. On behalf of the farmer it is 
said that the tariff makes him pay higher 
for all articles not on the free list; and that 
though it adds to the prosperity of the 
manufacturer and operates to raise the 





ga scale of wages, it does nothing 
or the agriculturist, who must be content 
with prices not fixed in this country but 
abroad, 

If this be true, then not only the present 
tariff but any tariff except one imposed 
solely for revenue purposes would be ab- 
sulutely indefensible. We may and should 
go farther and say that if a protective 
tariff does not enlarge the farmer’s market 
and correspondingly increase the price of 
his product to an extent that compensates 
him for the additional cost of manufactured 
goods, it is entirely unjustified. If such 
conditions are not brought about, the claim 
that the tariff confers special privileges on 
comparatively few for the benefit of only a 
portion of our citizens is well founded and 
a protective tariff becomes class legislation 
of the worst sort. But let us see what the 
situation is. 

For some time a great depression has 
prevailed in the prices of agricultural prod- 


ucts, and it has been contended that the | 


remedy was to increase the market for 
such products abroad, It is believed by 
some that this can be done by lowerin 
our tariffs, by export corporations caviniaol 
ey for the purpose of handling agri- 
cultura 

necessary here to mention. That something 
may be accomplished by bettering our 
export facilities may be admitted, but that 
the complete remedy for this situation is to 
be found in foreign markets is another 
tariff fallacy. There never was a greater 
illusion. 

The farmer is correct in contending that 
as long as the selling price on the farm is 
regulated or controlled largely by the sell- 
ing price of the export surplus of his prod- 
ucts he cannot get complete relief through 
a tariff on what he produces. Such a tariff 
may and has mitigated conditions, but if 
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products, and by other means not | 








he is to sell his product on a parity with | 


the products of the factory he must look 
for some other remedy. This remedy is not 
to be found in the foreign market, as the 


record of our exports for many years has | 


shown. 
Lost Markets 


For many years everyone has known that 
it was out of the question for the American 
stock grower to attempt to compete on 
equal terms with Australia or Argentina in 
the production of wool or mutton. Grad- 


ually also the foreign market has been slip- | 
ping away from the American farmer and | 
stock grower on cattle and beef. The butter | 


market abroad is fast being lost to us, and 
though our superior facilities for growing 
hogs still enable us to dominate the market 
on bams, bacon and lard, just as we do on 
cotton, we must expect that the demand for 
these products abroad will be lessened. 

In order to ascertain what we must ex- 
pect in the future, we should not examine 
merely the figures on our exports of farm 
products since the war. The destructive ef- 
fects of that great conflict were such that 
time is required to put Europe on a natural 
basis, and we are still exporting more of 
farm products than we did before the war 
began. 
many years prior and up to the time when 
the war began, it shows a steady develop- 
ment of a situation that must inevitably 

row worse and worse for the American 
armer, for it was steadily working in that 
direction before the war broke out. 

Statistics are dry reading, but they are so 
important here that some of them must be 
quoted. 
pounds of fresh beef; in 1914 only 6,000,000 
pounds, At the present time our exports of 


But when we look at the record for | 





In 1901 we exported 352,000,000 | 


fresh beef have so dwindled that they cease | 


to be material in fixing the price. 
we exported 235,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
including that exported in the form of flour; 
in 1905 this fell off to 44,000,000; from 1910 


In 1902 | 


to 1912, inclusive, the average was less than | 


80,000,000. Although we have at times ex- 
ported large amounts of corn, hereafter we 
cannot expect the exports of that grain to be 


large enough to affect the price; in fact, | 
during this year we are more likely to import | 


than to export corn. 

Going back again to 1900, we find that 
through all the period beginning with the 
century, the total of our agricultural prod- 
ucts was steadily increasing, varied only by 
the usual fluctuations caused by favorable 
or unfavorable years for growth. At the 
same time prices of agricultural products 
slowly but steadily rose, until farm land al- 
most if not quite doubled in value. 

What became of all this increase in pro- 
duction? How was it disposed of when the 
foreign market was constantly falling off? 
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Why the Shaler WV ture 
| Quicker and Easier 


just the right 


jeed repair that lasts. 


the Shaler 5-Minute 
* ; 

saver With it you can 
repairs just the same as 
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The Shaler Patch-4-Heat the 
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outfit includes vuleanizer and 12 Patch-&-H 


C. A. SHALER CO., 1410 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 


Costs only $1.50 
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Unit is the secret, It ip a make anywhere oo the hnait. 
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raw rubber on the bottom quicker than sticking on patches, and you 

and containing a dise of pre sure the repairs will last. No gasoline 3 
pared: salle “fact-that- givee" or knife to cut a patch to fit 
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Fixes Punctures Easier and Quicker 


When you get stuck on the road with. a punc- 
Vulcanizer is i 
heat-vulcanized 
tire repair shops 


It’s easier and 


not even cement 
More than two million motorists always carry this 
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Teasers for Dad 


in the latest 
Puzzle Peg” Book. 


PUZZLE-PEG fans from all over the world have 

dblems. He may get through 
. He ma rou, 

i fi Bat wait ‘til 

en see him sweat and fume and | 

it takes so long. Book of 104 

ree with each box of Puzzle-Peg. | 











try to explain wh 
problems packed 
taire game 


ee 
s Z 
ever invented. 


You never tire of it. Played by one, it 
makes fun for all. It is the bi — 
mysterious entertainer and fun maker for all 
ages from 8 to 80, Get your set with the FREE | 
book of 104 problems wherever good games are | 


is the wonder 
puzzle of the 
century. The 
greatest soli- 




















and Zoo- Hoo. aa Wt oun te es ee cae | 
ong & ae 50 cents (75 cents .n Varcion puntries), ond cewil 
countries? 69 -—«OMAl you @ Set with book, postpaid. | 
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Th Tq }| 
Great Fun for T ATE rilling Game The Double Purpose 
ee Se Se of Skill . 


The sensational new game 
hit-—-totally “different.” 
Play is fast and furious. 
A3-ring circus of fun. For 
sale by all Game Dealers, 
or cont posipaid direct. 
Complete set 

< 50c 


only... 
Un Parcign Countries, 75¢) 


ZOO-HOO 


Educational and amusing for 
the children, it becomes an ex- 
ceedingly difficult and absorb- 
ing for grown-ups, by 


TOSS-O 


Five skillful tosses of the steel 
ball may win you a ect 
score— but even the best play- 
ers find ouch a score as rare as ; ' 
the perfect bull’s-eye in marks- simply removing one disc. 
manship—par in —a no-hit Folks of all ages have endless 
me in ball, etc, If you fun pong | ash,’ the col- 
ke a contest of real skill, you will ored Zoo keeper, to get his 
galoy Tose) Saguenay. Played —~ back in Ly proper cages. 
y of persons. eat G Jealers’ 
At all Game Dealers’ ae 25c en. a fos ‘ we seecen ‘ os 50c 
Un Foreign Countries, 35¢.) Un Foreign Countries, 75¢.) 
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He Started: 





1. To see what our 
plan was like. 


2. To see if he could 


make more money. 


1. Because he could 
make the money. 


He Stayed: 


2. Because he made 
it easily, in spare 
time! 


NUMBER of years ago, Mr. Julian T. Goldman, 

of New York, sent us a coupon similar to the one 
below. He had seen such coupons many times—some 
of his friends said there was nothing to it—so he deter- 
mined to find out. He did. Today he is still an en- 
thusiastic subscription representative for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. For he has made $5.00 
extra in a single day, in not over 60 minutes’ actual 
time. And he has found the work easy, pleasant, digni- 
fied. Though you have never had experience of any kind, 
the opportunity is yours to earn, as do so many of our 
workers, up to $1.50.an hour extra, Just mail the coupon. 





The Curtis Publishing Company 
222 independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: I'd like to know the details of your cash offer. 
anything, but may try your plan if I like it. 


Name 


I cannot promise 


Street iti 


City State_ ” vestiges 














EVENING POST 


It is not difficult to find an answer. In this 
period the t stimulus given to manufac- 
turing by the protective tariffs which were 
in force down to the latter part of 1913 fur- 
nished additional employment for millions 
of men. From 1900 to 1913, inclusive, the 
population of our cities and towns, exclud- 
ing those having less than 2500 inhabitants, 
actually increased 17,000,000. This is 
enough to make a fair-sized nation b itself, 
and immensely enla: the market for 
farm products. For the time it furnished a 
solution of the problem of how to dispose of 
the increasing quantity of ——S prod- 
uce; but the war so stimulated farm pro- 
duction as again to create a surplus for 
which there was no adequate market. 
There is, of course, another factor not so 
encouraging, but which further emphasizes 
the fact that we cannot expect to find a 
remedy for farm conditions in the foreign 
markets. The period from 1900 to 1914 was 
a normal one and unerringly points to what 
we must find in the future. There will be a 
decline in the foreign demand for agricul- 
tural products, and the competition of 
countries having cheaper land and cheaper 
labor wi'l become more active, and, so far as 
foreign markets are concerned, even more 
disastrous. There will be years, like this 
year, when crop failures in the great pro- 
ducing countries will modify the situation. 
But a survey of the conditions abroad ought 
to convince anyone that so far as our ex- 
ports of agricultural products are concerned, 
our situation will become worse instead of 
better, and demonstrates the necessity of 
providing a home market which will leave 


| no surplus to depress unduly the prices of 
| farm products. 


There are some who say that the creation 


| of a home market sufficient to absorb the 


products of the American farmer is at best 
a slow process, and they ask what will be- 
come of the farmer in the meantime. There 
are many indications that this change is 
more rapid than is pao: | sup , and 
all the economists insist that the natural 
laws of trade must soon put the products of 
the farmer on a parity with those of the fac- 
tory, even when there is no shortage abroad. 
This is no mere theory, but is supported by 
the facts. > 
In the year 1921—a year of great busine 


| depression — when, according to the Depart- 


ment of Labor, 4,000,000 men were out of 
employment, the total value of farm prod- 
ucts was only $9,922,000,000. In 1922, 
when the wheels of the factories again be- 
gan to turn and unemployment ceased to be 
eneral, the expanding demand of the wider 
Cane market caused the farmers to receive 
$11,244,000,000 for their products. In 
1923, when manufacturing was in the high 
tide of prosperity, the total value of farm 
yroducts again arose to $12,204,000,000. 

his year, unless all signs fail, it will be 
much larger. 


Migration to the Cities 


Of course the immediate cause of this 
year’s rise in prices is crop failuresin various 
parts of the world; but this is only part of 
the ordinary course of events, for crop fail- 
ures always occur at varying intervals. 
There had been a succession of large crops, 
especially of corn, and it was not to be ex- 
pected that the maximum amount of prod- 
uce could always be obtained. Now that 
the surplus is out of the way, the normal 
product can be consumed. 

In the past ten years there has been a 
steady migration to the cities and it is 
probable that the urban population has in- 
creased 15,000,000 people. This is nearly 
twice the population of Canada, and Canada 
bought more than $650,000,000 worth of 
various products from us last year. The 

ast few years have shown a still more rapid 
increase in the population of our cities, thus 
greatly enlarging the farmer’s market, which 
will soon absorb what is now a surplus of 
agricultural products, The expansion of the 
urban market is wholly a matter of employ- 
ment. A protective tariff will furnish it. 

It is often asserted thet the present tariff 
is costing the American people $4,000,000,- 
000 annually. If so, we are proceeding 
rapidly on the road to national bankruptcy. 
Such an immense sum, or even half of it, 
could not be taken from the purses of the 
American people without being most seri- 
ously felt, not merely in the family pocket- 
book but in trade, in bank deposits and in 
every kind of business. We know this is not 
the case, for if there is one thing that is 
certain it is that, barring the war period, 
the height of the development of our trade 
and industry has been reached under a 
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protective tariff. Evidently this claim as 
to the cost of the tariff is another fallacy. 

In this connection, it should be no 
that if the American ape ge are taxed 
$4,000,000,000 by means of the tariff, it 
would be none the less an economic crime 
if the tariff was reduced one-half and they 
were obliged to pay $2,000,000,000 in added 
prices by reason of it. The claim that the 
tariff taxes the American people $4,000,- 
000,000 annually is based on the theory that 
the full amount of the tariff is added to the 
cost of every article upon which it is im- 
posed, whether brought in from abroad or 
made at home; in short, that it affects 
everything that we consume which is not 
on the free list. 

It is not difficult to show how facts 
conflict with this theory. At the time of 
the debate in Congress on the Underwood 
Bill it was insisted that great hardship was 
caused poor people of the country by the 
duty of six cents a pair upon hosiery, which 
was the lowest rate in the Payne Bill. The 
argument came to an end when an opposing 
member produced cheap but durable hose 
which had been bought at retail for five 
cents. This, of course, was in the days 
when cotton was so cheap and wages low 
compared with the present day. There was 
no use in talking about an additional tariff 
cost of six cents on an article which could 
be bought for five. 

That we pay more on account of tariff 
has already been admitted, but how much 
and upon what articles can never be 
definitely ascertained. It is claimed that 
in many instances the American manu- 
facturers do not compete ind that the 
tariff enables them to profiteer upon the 
American consumer. 

Nor does the importer escape the charge 
of profiteering. On the contrary, testimony 
taken before the Senate commission showed 
a difference between the landed cost of 
certain articles, duty paid, and the retail 
from 500 to 2000 
per cent. The idea that we shall escape 
profiteers, trusts and monopolies by pur- 
chasing our goods abroad is another tariff 
fallacy. 


Our Favorable Trade Balance 


There was nothing about which those 
who opposed the present tariff were so 
certain as that it would act almost as an 
embargo on imports and greatly restrict 
our exports. If these critics had consulted 
the record of previous protective tariffs 
they would not have suffered so much in 
their reputation as prophets, Our exports 
and iraports under the new law are both 
about double what they were before the 
war, and much larger than they were for 
the year preceding its adoption when the 
Underwood Act was still in operation. Im- 
ports of goods competing directly with the 
products of our factories have shrunk, but 
all other imports have gained immensely. 
At the same time our exports steadily 
exceed our imports, so that the balance of 
trade is in our favor. We have no trouble 
in retaining our gold supply, which has 
always shown a tendency to leave our 
shores under a low tariff. Besides this, the 
present’ law has been a wonderful revenue 
pecsees, and last year brought into the 

reasury more than $570,000,000, which is 
nearly twice what the Underwood Bill pro- 
duced in normal times, and more than 
$200,000,000 more than it yielded the last 
year it was in force. 

It was often said during the late war that 
the tariff would never again be an issue, 
but it seems today to be as much of an 
issue as ever. For years it has been com- 
mon talk that the tariff should be taken out 
of politics and its rates fixed by an im- 
partial board. Constitutional limitations 
prevent this being done. We have the 
Tariff Commission, but it does not fix rates 
and could not constitutionally do so. It 
merely undertakes to ascertain facts, 

The present tariff has its errors and im- 
perfections just as all other tariffs have 
had, no matter upon what theory they were 
constructed; and as conditions change, 
need arises for changing tariff rates. Some 
of the rates may be too high and some too 
lew; but this is a matter of revision, and 
the issue of today is not one of revision, 
but whether the tariff shall be rewritten on 
entirely different principles. Facts are not 
so interesting as political oratory or sen- 
sational assertions; but the more they are 
studied by the voter, the more certain it is 
that this issue will be correctly decided. 

Editor's Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Green. The next will appear in an early issue. 
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CROMARTY—New/ Broad at toe, sturdy, good looking comfort—the new brogue so popular this Fall. 





GOOD STYLE IS 50% YOU 


Master HANDS build the inside of 
Bostonians to the outside of your 
foot—build style and comfort to the 
actual shape of your foot. 

Thus your foot and the shoemaker 
both work into Bostonians the same 
good looking shape that carries style 


and comfort further than usual. That is 
why Bostonians are as comfortable as 
old shoes when they are new—good 
looking as new shoes when they are old. 

More than a million men wear 
Bostonians because of their style and 
lasting comfort. 





BOSTONIAN 














Made by the COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER 








Company of Boston and Whitman, Massachusetts 



































This cabinet features a most 
sctractive line of standard 
treed, nationally advertised 
men's pocketbooks, On your 
counters it will ring you new 


and increased business Write 
for attractive oroposition 

THE AMITY LEATHER 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Wea Bend, Wisconsin 








it your buying guide! 


If stamped QMITY it's leather* 


AMITY 





% Note—the kind of leather stamped on every AMITY produ& 












Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every type, style and price for every fuel 


UT an Alcazar in your home for the 

utmost in cooking convenience, comfort 
and economy. 

The highest types of ranges bear this 
name; not only the celebrated Duplex type 
of Alcazar which in one model burns coal 
or wood and gas and in the other model 


burns wood or coal and kerosene oil, singly 
or together, but also the finest gas ranges, 
kerosene gas cook stoves, coal and wood 
ranges. 

The popularity of an Alcazar range is not 


only attributable to its handsome and grace- 
ful appearance, but to its good cooking and 
splendid baking qualities as well. 

The best dealer in your town will show 
you the Alcazar ranges—just the model for 
your requirements, See him before you 


decide-—or write us, 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 
436 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE 


| New York is camping on his trail for contri- 


butions. Yet I think he manages to invest 
one-third of his income, at that. 

“Mr. B recently inherited a large fortune 
from an uncle. He had nothing before. He 
lives just as simply as ever, and doesn’t say 
a word to indicate that he is changed. He 
can’t spend much and doesn’t want to. He 
will give much to charities, wisely selected. 
His inheritance of the fortune was the 
wisest possible disposal of the money.” 


Millionaires of Many Types 


“Mr. C, the lawyer, is supposed to be 
very rich. He is exceedingly prominent. 
But the truth is that he has almost nothing. 

“The D brothers, five of them. had rm 
its in one year, I happen to know, of $7,000,- 
000. They live very modestly. Each has a 
gardener and a chauffeur, but I doubt if 
any of them spends more than $50,000 a 
year. 
“Mr. E is a very old man, a recluse, who 
made his money in Civil War days. He 
lives with two servants in a modest house 
in my suburb. I know he has $5,000,000 in 
securities. No one ever pays any attention 
to him, and I never heard of him until I sat 
on a Red Cross committee during the war. 
One member of the committee said, ‘ Let’s 
go to Mr. E; he will give $50,000.’ Other 
members of the committee, even the bank 
presidents, laughed, but, sure enough, the 


| old man came across at once. 


“Mr. F is an old Wall Street brcker who 
doesn’t believe in the securities he has dealt 
in for more than fifty years, and always 
keeps a $2,000,000 deposit account in the 
bank. 

“Mr. G, former president of the —— 
company, is worth from $5,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000. He sits on every charitable and 
educational board in the place. He has two 
servants and a chauffeur, but I doubt if he 
spends much more than $25,000 a year. I 
am sure he gives away $200,000. He is al- 
ways hard up because he gives so much. 

“Mrs. H is not known to be wealthy, but 
I am sure she is worth $20,000,000. From 
the way she lives, she can’t spend much. 

“Old Man I comes from one of the best 
Knickerbocker families. When he dies the 
world will be astonished by his wealth. He 
has lived for years on a boat in European 
waters, and is distinguished for nothing ex- 
cept his vile disposition and temper.” 

But I cannot see that these pages from a 
bond dealer’s notebook, although readable 
enough, help us much to find a typical case. 
Nor does the search grow warmer if we dis- 
tinguish between the newly rich and those 
who have long had money, or between those 
with an assured social position and the 
climbers. 

“T’ll tell you just the person to inter- 
view,” said a bank president whom I sought 
for enlightenment. “Mrs. H is one of the 
country’s richest women; she has an in- 
come of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 
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kings, whom we shall call Jones, had made 
~ ae move, it would be known as Jones’ 
olly. 

But even this sophisticated advice leads 
us no nearer to our typical millionaire. In 
fact, there are hundreds of self-made cap- 
tains of industry whose millions are real, 
but who have not the slightest social 
aspirations and who spend far less than 
the scions of families whose wealth runs 
back from two to five generations. Nor 
are all the newly rich vulgar. Many are 
infinitely superior, both in decency and cul- 
ture, to the older families. 

But before we go further it is necessary to 
distinguish between those who are active in 
business and those who are retired, or be- 
tween the unrealized and the realized for- 
tune, the unfunded and the funded. Many 
men who are active in business, who have 
not retired or sold out and cashed in, are too 
busy making money to give any thought to 
what becomes of it. They do not have an 
income in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Certainly they do not see it or think very 
much about it, provided the bank honors 
their checks, for most of the income goes 
back into business. I asked a lawyer, who 
has many of the very rich among his clients, 
what becomes of their incomes, and he re- 
plied: 

“T know a man with assets of perhaps 
$15,000,000 who has a business of his own; 
that is, he owns a large interest in it. This 
business is one of the backbones of the 
country. He doesn’t give much to charity. 
He is constantly speculating in timber or 
oil, or buying into another business which 
he attempts to run. 

“He is a sample of most of the men whom 
I happen to know who have lots of money. 
They have spent a good part of their lives 
earning it, not thinking where it is or how 
to spend it. They are so darn busy they 
really have no money at all. They buy an- 
other property, mortgage it, and have to 
earn a lot to pay off the debt. 

“TI believe half the big incomes of the 
country, those of $500,000 or $1,000,000, 
are not from investment in good safe bonds, 
but from deals, from flyers. These fellows 
buy new stuff, and if they make $1,000,000 
one year they try to make $3,000,000 the 
next. They are men who might ordinarily 
have an income of $100,000 a year at the 
most, from salaries, directors’ fees and in- 
vestments in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Often they lose heavily on their deals, but a 
couple of real good flyers put them up in the 
$1,000,000 bracket for at least a year or so. 

“Often they buy into something which is 
on the rocks, at the bottom, in the hope of 
fixing it up. Or they buy into an old situa- 
tion with a good name but in need of new 
management. I have in mind a certain 
type of bank president and high corporation 
executive among others. hey are men 
with possible incomes in good years far in 
excess, relatively, of their fortunes, and 
they speculate in the hope of a killing from 








which they can cash down a real money 
into tax-exempts. ’ 

“Then there is the type of Mr. ——. 
Ten years ago he had a property worth 
$100,000. He has plowed back all the earn- 
ings into the business, He is now fifty. Re- 
cently he sold out to one of the largest 
representatives of his line for $10,000,000. 
That really means that he has made $1,000,- 
000 a year for ten years; but he has lived 
on no such scale, and no one ever thought of 
him as that rich. The first thing he did was 
to put $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 in trust 
funds for his wife and children, because of 
inheritance taxes. 

“Then he puts an equal sum back into 
the business that he knows about, this time 
into preferred stocks. He is finished with 
the speculative end of the business. But he 
is a director of the company, an insider. He 
buys $2,000,000 tax-exempts and the re- 
maining $3,000,000 he puts into various 
businesses which he and his friends have 
gone into, more or less speculative. He 
spends his time partly with his old and 
partly with his new companies. 

“I think the tendency for a man who has 
made a great success in his business is to 
realize when he gets into the fifties that he 
has his eggs all in one basket. Up to then 
he has regarded his business as his monu- 
ment. But the time comes when he grows 
conservative and sells out. One of the first 
things he usually does is to put up a build- 
ing named after himself.” 

ut the public, I am sure, does not think 
of a person with unrealized wealth, or with 
an occasional huge speculative income, as 
being rich. It applies the term only to those 
who have an actual cashed-in fortune. But 
after a man has become middle-aged and 
conservative, and after he has cashed into 
riches, what becomes of it? 

The answer to the question depends, of 
course, upon his age, the state of his health, 
the number of his children, the way the 
children hehave themselves, whether there 
have been recent deaths in the family, 
whether he is essentially a butterfly or seri- 
ous minded, whether he is educated or un- 
educated, and finally upon the real fiber of 
the man, which in turn is conditioned upon 
countless factors unrelated to wealth or 
poverty. 


The Wills and the Won'ts 


Mr. Ford has said that there are no fixed 
classes in this country, no rich or poor, 
merely ‘“‘men who will work and men who 
will not work.” Or one might say that 
there are no rich or poor, only refined and 
unrefined, educated and uneducated, un- 
selfish and selfish, meek and dictatorial. 

But having thought of every possible 
obstacle in the way of discovering what 
becomes of the mt 4 man’s income, it is 
now time to point out that these objec- 
tions and stumblingblocks are nothing like 
so real as they seem. It is true that no 
two men are alike, but no less is it true that 
a large income is not and cannot be so 
blithely, so freeiy or so variously disposed 
of as the variety of human types at first 
suggests must be the case. 

ft was pointed out in detail in a previous 
article that as a general and inevitable law 
the proportion which the rich man spends 
on himself and family decreases as the in- 
come itself increases. He cannot absorb or 
convert into terms of personal happiness 
more than a fraction of what he has. In 
Mr. Fo:*’s blunt language, it takes ‘‘no 
more food to nourish a rich man than a 

oor one.”’ But there is still another law, 
just as broad in its application, fully as in- 
exorable, and if anything less understood 
by the public—namely, that in countless 
ways which have had but little if any ex- 
planation the rich man’s income becomes 
mortgaged as rapidly as it increases. 

Let us approach this most curious and 
really important subject in as critical, from- 
Missouri a spirit as possible. Quite plainly, 
much of the talk so prevalent in certain 
circles since the imposition of the high in- 
come taxes in regard to the hard-up con- 
dition of the rich has been, in impolite 
language, bull; in more highbrow terms, in- 
dicative at the most of a relative condition 
only. 

aj haven’t the sympathy with the rich 
that your question of whether they are hard 
up implies,” said a New York bank officer 
in answer to my inquiry. “Once a year I 
attend a choice little stag dinner in a fash- 
ionable suburb. I am the only one present 
who is not a rich man. At the last dinner 
they were all talking in a most condoling, 
sorrowful manner of an absent member. 
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They shook their heads and kept sayin 
‘Poor John.’ Finally I asked what ha 
happened to John. I supposed that at the 
very least a member of his immediate fam- 
ily had died. But that wasn’t it. It was 
—— that he had been unable to buy a | 
yacht which he had set his heart upon. 

“T burst right out and told those men 
that they had lost touch with life, that they 
were entirely out of balance. I told them 
that they should turn right about face and 
send John a telegram of congratulation for 
being as well off as he is.” 

“Are the very rich really hard up?” I 
asked a member of a Wall Street law firm 
which has as many of these much besought 
clients as any similar firm, promising of 
course that I would not quote him by name. 

“No,” he said. “‘ But they feel that they 
are badly treated because they can’t ac- 
cumulate enough. There is a type at least 
that feels they can’t do certain things they 
ought to be able to do because already 
they have paid over $150,000 or $500,000, 
or some such sum, to the Government, 
which money they look upon as lost. 

“The rich are selfish in that they want 
their children to live in great luxury and 
go with other rich men’s children. I know 
men who won’t spend for things which 
I, with only a fraction of their fortunes, buy 
as a matter of course, just because with the 
‘terrible’ income tax they feel that if they 
spend they can’t lay up enough to take care 
of both the inheritance taxes and their chil- | 
dren. They don’t want the Government to 
take from their own.” 








Overindulged Children 


“But I thought all the millionaires were 
worried about the demoralizing effect of 
wealth upon their children,”’ objected the 
writer. ‘“‘l am being told souutentie that the 
rich man’s most serious problem is his son.” 

“Yes, you hear that sort of talk con- 
tinually; but I tell you that in the quiet of 
their lawyers’ offices the rich haven’t the 
strength of character so to arrange their 
affairs that their sons will be placed in a | 
condition where wealth won’t demoralize 
them. I have yet to hear of a rich man with 
a child who leaves all his money to charity. 

“If the son asks for a motorboat he gets 
it because his classmate at college has one. | 
The father doesn’t want him to feel inferior | 
to the other boy. Not for one moment will 
the father deny him anything that seems to 
be part of a gentleman's existence. 

“I know a man with a place down on 
Long Island, about half a mile from a good 
bathing beach. But on the neighboring 
estate, where one of his daughter’s friends 
lives, there is a new swimming pool, so of 
course this man’s daughter must have one 
too. At first father objected loudly, point- | 
ing out that she had a fleet of automobiles | 
to drive the half mile to the beach. But the | 
girl couldn’t see why she shouldn’t have a 
swimming pool if her friend had one, so my 
friend has put one in. 

“Yet if you walked up the block this | 
minute to this man’s office and asked him 
his opinion of the effect of wealth upon the 
young, he would deliver you a most eloquent 
lecture on what a terrible thing it is. 

‘It seems as if our clients were coming in 
pretty nearly every day, making some 
change in their wills, creating a new trust 
fendiet their children, shifting things about 
a bit, all because of fear of the inheritance 
taxes. Always they are hunting for some 
new scheme for making sure that their 
children will be wealthy, and yet tying up 
the money in some trust fund or other. 

“It makes me very tired. Why don’t 
they give the money to the children, thus 
completely avoiding inheritance taxes? I 
feel that if children are so weak in character 
that money will ruin them, the sooner the 
job is completed the better. Why string it 
over a lifetime?”’ 

It is difficuit, of course, for those accus- 
tomed to wealth, either through inheritance 
or gradual acquisition, to distinguish be- 
tween what are luxuries and what are not. 
John may have suffered as acute mental 
pain from going without his yacht as an- 
other John, in poorer circles, suffers from 
not having a decent suit of clothes. 

“I started at five dollars a week,” said a 
Wall Street banker, ‘but I can’t tell you at 
what point of income my life changed so 
that I became rich.” 

“Luxury is only a matter of degree,” 
said another financier. ‘The immigrant 
who sees a flivver thinks that’s the limit of 
unjustified luxury. When I was a hoy I 
once heard of a lawyer in Pittsburgh who 
had an income of $10,000 a year, It seemed 
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PD, agai shirt feels right, fits right, és right! 
The women as well as the men, all realize this! 


“Signal” shirts come in popular colors and the latest 


plaids with the new style collar and pocket. Select 
two or three “Signals” for your wardrobe and you 
will secure ease, enjoyment and gratification. 


The better Dealers sell Signal” shirts. If yours 
doesn't—send us his name and your size on a 
postcard, Our new Style Book with leading 
flannels in facsimile color gladly sent on request, 





Signal Shirt Company 


Dept. 8-1, Racine, Wise. 




















Save Several Hundred 
Ube This 6:inT Building Material 


forcement and nails—all combined into one building material 
which is named National Steel Fabric Style P-214. 


Nail it “direct to the studs,” and cover it with Stucco—and 
you actually encase your home (or garage, cottage, church, 
or whatever it might be) in a permanent, weather-proof, fire- 
safe surface of man-inade stone; the architectural effects 
obtained rival sculptured stone or marble in beauty, yet the 
cost is less than even wooden siding, shingle, or clapboard 
construction. 


Furthermore, when you use Style P-214 reinforcement, you 
add to the framework of any building, greater strength and 
greater rigidity than you can get from “sheathed” construc- 
tion, and expensive repairs and periodic repainting are forever 
eliminated. 


Before you build, or remodel, or rebuild, be sure to send for 
our free book entitled “Building a’ Permanent Home"— it 
contains many helpful suggestions. 


Dealers: Write for our dealer proposition, 
catalog and samples. 


National Steel Fabric Company 
(Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company) 
725 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OFFICES: Attente, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Dewolt, Los Angeles 
New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, Ben Antonio, Sen Frencisce 
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A famous coach designed this Rew 
shoe to end foot troubles for basketball 
players. Read his letter. 


Madison, Wis 





Juiy 31, 1924 
fue Seeavus Rusper COMPANY 
Rock letano, Limnos 
Coentiomen 

The shoe on which I have epent so much 
time and which te to be known as the Da. W. E 
Meanwes InteecoLLeciate SHor, has been 
put to every neoeivable test om the basketball 
floor. {| find in these teste that the following 
are ite potate af eqgperiority over any other shoe 
that | heave used during my fourteen years 
coaching etpertence 

ist ~The OGateorepic Hee. provides a sup 
port and a protection to the arch This is 
s ooint of superiority ever all other athletic 
hoes i have seen 

fad ~The Horsesnoe Gate provides a con 
ceve ecole which possesses stickin jualities 
that are unequaled. This shoe will held even 
on « wased floor 

rd ~ The pure gum Caere Sore has wonder 
ful wearing, sticking and cushioning qualities 

dth-- The eponge rubber Cusmion Her. eat 
in this ahoe is of great value in eliminating con 
cusston and greventing fatigue The cushion 
heel seat ie place, excurely under the insole 
w'dch eliminates any possibility of side slip 
Thte heel wil! peevent arring, blisters, bruises 
aud the frequently disabling “ pounded heels 

Sih The fitting qualities are unequalled 
The torepart of the shoe permite the expansion 
af the foet without retardment The low in 
step feature pervaite the weight of the body to 
te emrried by the heel and ball of the foot 
inetead of by the toes 

Oth - The cotregseted toe cap ie of great value 
from a weartng etandpoint ft will protect the 
shoes of players who have a habit of dragging 
their towe when shooting 

"th The shoe is light in weight for games 
Ai the same ime it le heavy enough to secure 
anexcelied weertog qualities « that it can be 
used abeo for he y practice purposes. 

My Varsity team wear the Intercollegiate 
shoe exctusively for both game and practice 
purposes Thie shoe has stood every test to 
fit 2 fee the severe use of the basketball player 
In my judgment it ie superior to any other 
busketbali shoe on the market. The shoe has 
won thie favorable opinion after bard trial and 
fair comperison with the shoes of other manu 
facturere 

V ours very truly, 
(SIGNED) Warree FE. Meanwer., M.D 


Medical Supervisor of Athletics 


ane 
Coach of Basketball 
University of isconsin, 


a doctor of medicine, specializing in foot 
pte My coaches basketball for 14 years, you can 
count hie knowing what constitutes a good 
bask Bhoe. 

Div. Meenwelledncercollegiate was designed under 
the stpervision of Wisconsin's famous 
omed by players the country 
to meet the exigencies of the 


eet aned—-supports the arch 
Sed fee he heel and provides 
8 eure gip on Mt floors. 

Dealers 


stors are invited 








| cate for $20,000,000 
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to me to be the height of affluence. My 
father’s maximum earnings were $1800 a 


ear. 
. But after all, these are very trivial facts 
and considerations. It may hurt John’s 
feelings to have the Government take so 
much in taxes that he can’t buy the yacht 
his heart was set upon. But if John does 
too much complaining on that score he will 
receive from the public at large only jeers 
and hisses. “Poor John” is unpleasantly 
reminiscent of the nobles who preceded but 
did not survive the French Revolution. 

What the public does not realize, how- 
ever, is the fact that John, unless he is cold, 
selfish, hard and mean to an inhuman de- 
gree, is not only regarded by the commu- 
nity but in very many cases sctually is an 
absolute prey and pasture. 

As a man or woman’s income increases to 
a point where he or she is known to be rich, 


| the obligations upon such a person, the 


liens and charges and mortgages upon his or 
her income, increase far out of proportion 
to the income itself. The most graphic and 
easily understood illustrations of what I 
mean are to be found in the published de- 


| scriptions of the mail received by such per- 


sons as John D. Rockefeller, Henry Ford, 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman and the late Mrs. 
Russell Sage. 

In the case of Mrs. Harriman so many 
letters were received asking for money that 
a student of philanthropy wrote an entire 
book on the subject, analyzing in detail the 
many thousands of requests, which in two 
years alone amounted to $267,000,000, or 
several times the entire fortune. Mr. Ford 
receives fifteen hundred begging letters a 
day. If all the requests were acceded to, 
his entire fortune and the Ford Motor 
Company as well would be swept away in 
two years’ time, both cleaned out to the last 
particle of concrete in the factory walls. 

“What does she do with her time?” I 
once asked the friend of a very rich woman. 

“ Dictating letters refusing to subscribe,” 
was the reply. 

In the case of persons like Rockefeller, 
Ford, Mrs. Harriman and Mrs. Sage, the 
mere job of opening the mail and sendin 
form replies, not to mention any sort oi 
analysis, mounts up to a sum which by it- 
self constitutes a very large gift to charity. 

Obviously in the case of movie stars who 
send pictures to their fans, the expense is 
more in the nature of a business cost. One 
movie star employs four girls just to mail 
yictures, at a total cost of $28,000 a year. 

his, however, is one of the penalties of her 
large income, and must come either from 
her salary or from the profits of the com- 
pany which pays it. 


Handling Begging Letters 


The burden of being called upon for gifts 
is relatively almost as great with persons 
much less conspicuous than Ford, Rocke- 
feller and the movie stars. An acquaintance 
of the writer’s, who once gave a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars to put up a college 
building, was but little known to the public 
prior to this gift. Within a few days after 
the newspaper announcement, however, he 
received 700 begging letters, and for a long 
period thereafter they came in at the rate 
of seventy to eighty a day. 

The most likely letters were sorted out 
and the cases investigated. The first fifty 
proved to be unworthy and the next thirty 
met with the same fate. Many were actual 
frauds. Women wrote asking for money on 
the ground that their husbands were ill, but 
investigation proved that they had no 
husbands. 

Frequently persons who make large zifts 
are driven frantic by the appeals that come 
to them both from organized charities and 
from individuals. In many cases the ap- 
peals are so well organized and _ profes- 
sionalized that those seeking funds seem 
more interested in the game, in getting the 
reputation for being good solicitors, in 
perine the deal over, than in the object 
itself, 


It is being known to be rich, not in being 
rich, that multiplies solicitation to the 
breaking point. 

A publicly announced gift, the publica- 
tion of a large inheritance, the news in the 
financial columns that Mr. Blank has sold 
his business to a Wall Street banking syndi- 
these are what bring 
thousands of requests. 

W. H., Allen, author of Modern Philan- 
thropy, the book based upon Mrs. Harri- 
man’s experiences in giving money away, 
asserts that the rich man is no more im- 
posed upon in being asked for gifts than the 
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poor man is imposed upon in having wealth | 
flaunted before his eyes. 

“We can’t hold up successful men for 
emulation and then consistently repress the 
efforts of the poor to have fairyland contact 
with the much talked about rich. . . . 
Letters of appeal are a by-product of being 
known to be rich.” 

But no one denies the reality of the 
burden itself. If the rich man gives secretly 
to avoid being pestered by others, then he is 
asserted to be stingy. In a description of 
Mr. Ford by Dean Samuel S. Marquis, the 
author tells how he once took the automo- 
bile manufacturer to a reception for a group 
of bishops. The moment Ford entered the 
room the bishops with one accord formed 
into line and filed past him with their re- 
quests. Even when the manufacturer goes 
to a club reception, says Dean Marquis, 
captains of industry file past him with re- 
quests of one sort or another. 

Nor are demands always made in the 
most agreeable fashion. Persons known to 
be rich are frequently subjected to threats 
and blackmail. The rich are the especial 
prey of disordered minds and the criminally 
inclined, as well as of the merely self-seeking, 
grasping and unscrupulous. tectives are 
constantly employed to run down threaten- 
ing letters. Such cases are so common that 
newspapers pay little attention to them. 


Inside Jobs 


The son of one of the richest men in the 
country is said to have employed two detec- 
tives for two months to run down one such 
letter. The same criminal wrote to a rich 
widow demanding $350,000, but the widow, 
not being se hardened to such experiences 
as some others, became hysterical. There 
are rich persons, no doubt, who luckily 
escape these threats, but hundreds must 
face them every year. 

Burglary is not confined, of course, to the 
homes of the rich, but such are the places 
where it especially flourishes. Recently 
jewelry valued at $100,000 was taken from 
the home of an extremely rich young man, 
despite the fact —alleged at least to be such 
by newspaper accounts—that fifteen armed 
guards protect the estate by day and night. 
Making all allowances for exaggeration, the 
expense of maintaining even two or three 
guards must be very considerable. 

Such robberies are most frequently in- 
side jobs; that is, they are committed by 
servants. The theft of jewelry by the serv- 
ants of the rich is one of the commonest 
features of criminology. Of course as the 
size and elaborateness of a house increases, 
the number of servants mounts up, and it 
becomes humanly impossible for the em- 

loyer to check up on their characters. 

ere is the —— routine pate ay ac- 
count of the theft of $20,000 in jewels from 
an estate in Plutoport: 

“A robbery is believed to have been com- 
mitted sometime between last Sunday and 
Tuesday. The police have withheld in- 
formation on the case. It was learned 
today, however, that the house was not 
broken into, for no evidence of a break was 
to be found. The police have been check- 
ing up on everyone who regularly has had 
access to the house, but whether they have 
found any clew upon which to work is not 
known.” 

Turning away from these dark and sin- 
ister aspects of our subject, we find upon 
examination that the rich man is called 
upon incessantly to help out his relatives, 
friends, acquaintances and associates of 
an description. 

“Obliging his friends is the bane of the 
rich man’s life,” remarked a lawyer who 
numbers them among his clients. ‘He 
spends most of his time doing it.” 

To a man with an income of close to 

2,000,000 a year I sent a statement of the 
disposition made of his income by another 
man in similar position. One item which 
astonished me and strained credulity had 
to do with gifts to friends. In the letter 
of transmittal | questioned the possibility of 
such an item. The reply read as follows: 

“IT do not believe that — per cent in the 
way it is figured in the statement you inclose 
is much above the average. Men with large 
incomes have a great many friends and they 
stick very close when in need. Many of 
these cases are worthy, and no one but the 
most hard-hearted type of man can turn 
aside from them altogether. In _own 
case this percentage runs very much higher 
than the statement you inclosed and I 
should really consider this statement some- 
what below the average.” 








(Continued on Page 188) 
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A hinge anda tab 
that mean health 


EE how Perfection Caps are 
made. A tab that won't 
tear off and that does away with 
forks or thumbs or dirty ice- 
picks to open the milk that you 
and your children drink. 


A hinge that lets you open a 
bottle only half way and so 
pour from it without contami- 
nation and allows you to reclose 
the bottle instantly. Your chil- 
dren like this hinge; it’s so easy 
to drink through it with a straw. 


See for yourself. Just mail the 
coupon and a month’s free 
supply of Perfection Pull and 
Hinge Caps will be sent to you 
for you to try in your own home. 
Then tell your milkman you want 
him to use them in the future. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
pND MAIL 


The Smith-Lee 
Company, 
Oneida, N. Y. 












t&, / Withoutobligation please 
1 send me a month's supply of 
Perfection Caps. 






Name 













Richly cased in leather, flat, com- 
pact, all your important keys! A case 
that fits securely into pocket or hand- 
bag—with a clip, if you want it 
like a fountain pen. 




















Cou hide Keytainer, brown or 
black. Six hooks. Holds twelve 
keys. Handy Pocket model No. 
02-6, $1.00. Other models 
from 50 cents to $11.00. 


Pyrat case of fine leather, in which 
the keys lie flat—each on its proper 
swivel hook—as attractive, as easy to re- 
member as your watch or your bill-fold— 
. The Buxton Keytainer has settled, for 
several million people, the question of how 
to carry keys conveniently, securely. 

And now, as a final safeguard against 
permanent loss, the Buxton Key Identifi- 
cation Service has been established. 

Gone the danger of losing your keys 
without hope of getting them back! Gone 
the danger of tagging them with your 
name and address for the information of 
Set of two alligator calf 
Keytainers. Gold 
plated hooks and 14 kt. 
gold fasteners. (Two- 
hook model has rolled 


gold clip.) In satin- 
lined gift-box, $9.25. 


unscrupulous persons! 
7 In each Keytainer pocket is a numbered 
card, offering a reward for return to 
Buxton Headquarters. When a lost 
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BUXTON KEY-TAINER 






The tag in the Keytainer pocket 
offers a reward for return. to Buxton, 
Inc. Only Buxton knows to whom 


these keys belong! 


“Where’s the Key?” 


In this slim leather case—all your keys are instantly at 
your finger-tips . . . . And now, as a final safeguard, the 
new Buxton Key Identification Service 


Keytainer is sent there, Buxton looks up 
theowner’snumber—forwards him his miss- 
ing keys—and mails the finder his reward, 
You can get Buxton Keytainers in dozens of 
different types and leathers — from high-grade 
cowhide at one dollar and less to gold-mounted 
pin seal at eleven dollars, 2, 4, 6, or 8 hooks —' 
and each hook holds two keys. 

Combination sets, too—a small Keytainer for 
the four keys used oftenest (auto .keys, house 
keys)—and a larger model for all other keys. 

Jewelers, stationers, department stores, drug 
stores, leather goods, haberdashery and hard- 
ware stores carry Buxton Keytainers. Drop in 
and examine them—or let us send you the Book 
of Buxton Keytainers— free. BUXTON, Inc., 
164 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 

Buxton Keytainers are still made in two styles- 

with and without the Handy Pocket. The Key 

Identification Service of course applies only to 

the Handy Pocket models, which hold the card 


shown above. Protect your keys with this new 
national Service—at once! 















Twenty copies 
at one typing 


MultiKopy carbon paper 
No. 5, black, light weight, 
gives 20 copies at one typ- 
ing. Legible, neat, clear. 
Weight of second sheet 
governs number of copies. 





MuitiKopy No. 25 fills the bill for 
gener! office use. Made in Black, 
Blue, Purple, Green, and Red 
MultiKepy No. 95, correspondence 
weight, black, produces 100 or more 
coptes frora one sheet 
Aak your stationer for your kind of 


MultiKkopy. If he cannot supply you, 
write to cur nearest warehouse 
FREE! Interesting booklet showing 


how to select the exact carbon paper 
for envy kind of work. Write for it 


F. S. WessTer Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
4135 Congress St., Boston, Mass 
Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Cleveland 


$e 

















140-page Book full of life- 
size ruled forms, each one 
completely filled in. The an- 
swer to problems of account- 
ing and record keeping for 
any business or profession. 
Send for this FREE Book today 
jJehn C. Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839) 
2152 Stone Sr., Rochester, N. Y. 


. 9% 
MOORES systems 
in Use In More Than 
. ape,ece Offices 












F to $00 6 week Retouching photos Menor women 
\N vectheg of cane aguaq, We teach you, guaranter ome v 

ment and (urnieh Working Outht Pree. Limited offer, Wrue 
to day A: toraft Studios, Dept J 3000Sheridan Read, Chi ago 


Clark's Around the World and Mediterraneas Cruises 
jon. @ and Jan 51, 1925, 122 days $1250 up; 62 days $600 up 
Sommer Cruse (Morway, Spain, Maly), July 1. 55 days $550 up 





Specially chartered aew ottfuel Cumarders; inclusive rates, Specity 
program eared 


PRANE C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 
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(Continued from Page 186) 

When Mr. Doheny was questioned by 
| Senator Walsh regarding his loan of $100,- 
000 to Secretary Fall, he said: 

“T make many loans to friends. You 
gentlemen might be surprised if I could 
give you the figures. I realized that the 
amount of money I was loaning him was a 
bagatelle to me; that it was no more than 
twenty-five or fifty dollars perhaps to the 
ordinary individual. Certainly a loan of 
twenty-five or fifty dollars from one in- 
dividual to another would not be considered 
extraordinary, and a loan of $100,000 from 
me to Mr. Fall is no more extraordinary.” 

But politics, cabinet ministers and oil 
reserves aside, we find that the rich man is 
constantly taking third mortgages on clubs, 
educating his sister-in-law’s children, giv- 
ing his mother-in-law an annuity and mak- 
ing loans to old friends who want just 
enough to start them in business and who 
promise to repay immediately but never 
do. In one affluent group of business asso- 
ciates where I made inquiry I found that 
every man was putting at least one rela- 
tive’s child through college, the total cost to 
the least affluent of the group being $16,000. 

In the case of one rich man whose books 
I saw, the total gifts to friends and ac- 
quaintances in the last few years have 
exceeded $500,000, while financial assist- 
ance accounted for several hundred thou- 
sand more. This included none of his gifts 
to immediate members of his family. The 
humorist was true to life when he wrote: 

“Since you have become rich, I suppose 
you are out of touch with your old friends.”’ 

“Not atall. Some of 'em touch me every 
day.” 

In search of enlightenment, I called upon, 
among others, the presidents of three large 
business organizations and asked them to 
explain to me in concrete terms how it feels 
to have a large income. These are not men 
in the $1,000,000 class, but are the type 
who have risen from minor positions to high 
place. 

One had an income of $2000 twelve or 
thirteen years ago and now has $100,000. 
The second received possibly $15,000 or 

20,000 fifteen years ago, and probably has 
several Nandred thesan’ today. The third 
has an income of about $250,000. Said the 
second of the three men: 

“T cannot speak for the person who has 
inherited a fortune in trust funds, but I 
can speak for those who have grown rich. 
| The public has no conception how the 
burdens imperceptibly increase. Even a 
man like myself, who is well below the 
$1,000,000 a year class, accumulates an 
enormous number of people dependent upon 
him, At the very least, from twenty-five to 
thirty people are in my personal employ. 
When I look at my check book at the end 
of the month I say to myself with surprise, 
‘Why, you're crazy! Why don’t you cut 
it out?’” 

“Well, why don’t you?" I asked. 


The Only Refuge 


“The only way is to quit business, sell 
out and go to Europe. I am under con- 
stant obligations to go into things I don’t 
want to go into. I can’t refuse, although 
they tie up funds which I want to keep 
liquid, and eat up my capital. Of course, 
these ventures may turn out all right in the 
end and make money for me. You see those 
papers on my desk? I was called on today 
to invest $25,000 in a land proposition. 
It’s the last thing in the world I want to go 
into, It’s an obligation which goes with the 
position I hold, an obligation upon the 
man with a large income, that the public 
doesn't recognize at all.” 

“Did you go into it because you expect 
sometime to ask the man who sold it to you 
to buy something of yours in turn?” I 
asked. 

“T’ve already been after him. As for 
charities, I can go out any time and raise 
$5000 each from any number of men for my 
pet charity. But that’s a dangerous prac- 
tice, for it all comes back. They’ll ask me 
some day for more than I asked them for, 
and it’s cheaper in the long run to support 
the thing myself. 

“But if I play the game I have got to 
recognize my obligations. If I don’t, I 
must either ee up my position in the com- 
munity or sell my business and run away to 
Europe or some other playground. Of 
course there are a few men who are just 
mean and won’t chip in, but when the good 
things go around they get left out.” 

“My status has changed entirely,” said 
the first of the three men. ‘It was assumed 
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as soon as I became president of this insti- 
tution that emolument goes with title. I 
have been called upon to give of both time 
and money, and the calls are so frequent 
that I assume there must be an implication 
that I should give of both. 

“But there was none of this until two 
years ago, when I became president. In the 
town where I have lived ever since I was a 
clerk at $2000 a year I was never called 
upon to do anything until two years ago; 
now I am called upon to do everything. I 
am obliged to give a far greater percentage 
of my income than I did when I was a vice 
president. Then if I gave five dollars to a 
cause it was all right; nobody cared or 
noticed one way or the other. In fact, I 
didn’t have to give a cent if I didn’t want 
to. Now I have to maintain a certain 
standard of reasonableness in such matters. 

“Suppose I should give the solicitors a 
swift kick; my institution would at once be 
set down as penurious.” 

“What other differences do you find he- 
tween having a $2000 income and a $100,000 
income?” I asked. 


Giving Under Compulsion 


“T’ll answer your question in concrete 
terms. No two persons could be closer than 
my wife and I, but with the enlarged in- 


come we have to do our darnedest to avoid 





complications. In the old days, when I had | 
a vacation, there was very little room for | 
discussion as to how we were to take it. | 


Now there are many points to debate in re- 
gard to the trip. Formerly there was only 
one way to go, the cheapest, and no one to 
take except the family. Now we debate 
how many servants shall go and whether 
they shall go by auto or by train. 

“With increasing wealth comes increas- 
ing authority, which if one is not careful 
makes for an autocratic attitude. The 
tendency of wealth is distinctly toward 
selfishness, which means that one has to 
work that much harder to get the simple 
fundamental joys out of life. 

“But there are compensations. I don’t 
regret the change. I have always been in- 
terested in ——— University. Formerly I 
merely looked from a distance; now I ama 
trustee. I love to see the wheels go around. 
I want to see all of life I can.” 

“I believe I would make more if I retired 
from business,” said the third man. “ Over- 
head expenses are awful nowadays; if we 
have a good year the Government takes 
such a huge slice; and a beggar comes to 
see me every hour. If I retired and ran 
away I would be free from these obligations 
of subscribing each year to 200 different 
charities. In fact, my doctor wants me to 
give up, but the truth is I like it all, even the 
obligations.” 

It is impossible to exaggerate the extent 
to which men high in the business and 
financial world give for what are substan- 
tially business reasons, often from no higher 
motive than because it is expected of them, 
and merely to escape importunity. 

Nor is there much to choose between 
those in the higher circles of the larger 
cities, who are compelled by their associates 


to give, and those at the head of large en- | 


terprises in smaller places, who have thrust 
upon them practically the whole burdens of 
the local Y. M. C. A., library, swimming 
pool, and the like. The secretary to one such 
man showed me a file of cards running back 
many years and detailing the gifts made 
each year by his employer to an unbelieva- 
bly large number of causes. 

“He has to give,” said the secretary; 
“‘he is under the same obligation to give as 
he is to own an automobile to bring him to 
the office. I regard one as just as necessar 
as the other. Every now and then I tell 
him he is up to the line—the 15 per cent 
deduction permitted under the revenue 
act—but the next minute he’ll sign a check 
for $5000. If he gives to a cause one year 
they are after him the next, sure as fate. 
There is no escape.” 

These gifts to charity, education and 
similar causes tend with the rich man to 
solidify, as it were, and become regular 
fixed obligations, like taxes or interest on 
loans—a strange fact which the public 
does not recognize or even realize. One 
New York banker has to make up a deficit 
of $150,000 every year on a hospital started 
by his father. But this is the interest on 
$3,000,000—no measly sum! The same 
man is down for $17,000 a year for one of 
the museums, and if he stopped the gift 
there would be an awful row. 

Such men are made chairmen of the 
boards of trustees of hospitals, museums, 
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and the like, and are then obliged to sup- 
port them willy-nilly. They just can’t let 
go. A member of a great banking house was 
recently appealed to for a $100 contribution 
toan orphan asylum. He replied, saying he 
would be delighted to give, but hadn’t a 
cent for the purpose, as he was already sup- 
porting an orphan asylum of his own with 
seventy-five beds, single-handed. 

“T’ll tell you what becomes of the rich 
man’s income, provided he has been to one 
of the privately endowed universities or 
colleges,” replied the heir to a great fortune 
and the graduate of one of these institu- 
tions, tomy quevy. “I am sometimes asked 
why I don’t retire. I have to remain in 
harness to help out dear old Yalevard.” 

But it must not be supposed that only 
men in active competitive business are 
compelled to take on enormous philan- 
thropic obligations. Duties of this kind are 
even more exacting upon the owners of 
many at least of the great semiretired, 
funded and even inherited fortunes. There 
is one man whose name is on every tongue 
when such subjects are discussed. Many 
years ago he inherited the whole of a great 
fortune, and for years he has had a theo- 
retical income of from $4,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000. Several bankers described him to 
me as being one of the worst-off men in 
America today, and they did not smile when 
saying it. 

The reason is simple. He has accumu- 
lated both as an inheritance from his father 
and in his own generous life, which extends 
for more than fifty years, a vast outfit of 
charities, all on the most magnificent scale. 
During the war his income was if anything 
increased, but the charities moved up with 
it. Following the war, the income fell off, 
but not the demands upon him. For years 
he has contributed to single institutions at 
the rate of a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars each, and there are many institu- 
tions on his list. But all his life he has lived 
also on a scale of regal magnificence, with 
half a dozen homes, one of the world’s 
largest yachts, a box at the opera and every- 
thing else in like dimensions. 

Into this situation came the surtax. One 
of this man’s acquaintances said to me: 

“Social workers think that he ought to 
cut down his scale of living. I can’t pass 
upon that, but I do know that at times he is 
a miserable man. He would like to let go 
somehow, to get out of the saddle, but he 
doesn’t know how. Before the days of the 
income tax and the high cost of living, he 
had the same income, but it was all income, 
no outgo.” 

Or to take another specific example, that 
of a steel magnate who built a palace on 
Riverside Drive, New York City, long be- 
fore the income tax. It cost this man, so he 
told a friend, about $100,000 a year to run 
the place when it was first built. The cost 
is now $200,000 a year. But after the high 
income taxes were imposed the owner was 
obliged to earn $600,000 in order to be able 
to retain the necessary $200,000. In other 
words to live on the same scale a sixfold 
increase in income was required. 


Costly Country Life 


It was frequently asserted last winter 
during the revenue-act debates that no rate 
of income tax under discussion would alter 
the standard of living of the rich by a single 
butler, automobile or yacht. The idea, of 
course, was that high taxes merely reduce 
the amount given away or invested. This 
statement sounds true, theoretically, but its 
truth is only partial and limited. 

Many of the rich have not reduced their 
scale of living at all in recent years, but 
many others have been compelled to sell 
their large country estates or city homes 
because of the combination of high taxes 
and cost of living or maintenance, coupled 
in a few notable cases with the continuing 
obligation to care for inherited and aecumu- 
lated charities. 

The normal successful man likes to build 
roads and culverts, argue with the builder 
about sidewalks and quarrel with the archi- 
tect over chimneys. He likes to have work 
torn out and done over again to suit his 
fancy. Some dingy workman who is laying 
a\drain on his country estate is admitted 
instanter to his office at the busiest moment 
of the day, although captains of industry 
may be kept waiting. He gloats over hav- 
ing fresh eggs from his own chickens, at 
about twenty-five dollars an egg, and lamely 
defends the terrific expense by saying that 
he must have them for his children. 

There is a certain amount of unnecessar 
luxury and waste in all this, But the ric 


man feels that he is supporting many peo- 
ple, giving employment to those who might 
not find it otherwise. 

“T am not a rich man in the $1,000,000 
a year sense,” replied a banker whom I ap- 
proached; “but even on my rather modest 
country place twenty people are employed, 
and I don’t think it would be quite fair to 
put down in a bare percentage statement 
that such and such a proportion was spent 
on m us 
“Who can say that large sums invested 
in beautiful country places are wasted?” 
replied a thoughtful economist, who replied 
to my question by asking it over again. 
“Where are ycu going to draw the line? 
Does a $50,000 country place represent 
waste? How about a $10,900 place? Isn’t 
the sum invested in such country places an 
extremely small item compared with the 
total reinvested in business enterprises? 
Possibly there is some social value in elab- 
orate country places through the beautify- 
ing of the landscape and giving pleasure 
to friends and visitors as well as to the 
passer-by. 

“Who shall say that a man who has re- 
invested several million dollars in the course 
of a few years is not doing the public more 
good by putting a paltry $100,000 into a 
country place instead of putting it all into 
stocks and bonds?” 


Hard:-Up Rich Men 


It should be added that large numbers of 
the great gong § 
public most or all of the time. All but 300 
of John D. Rockefeller’s 3500-acre estate is 
a public park, and much of the time of the 


300 employes is given to the public portion. | 
On Pierre 8S. Du Pont’s estate the green- | 


houses, gardens and grounds are open to 
the public every day except alternating 
Sundays, when admission can be gained on 
application. Saturday afternoons and open 
Sundays a fee of twenty-five cents is charged 


and the proceeds given to near-by hospitals. | 


On Sunday afternoons free organ recitals 
are given to the public. 
quently runs more than 1000 on Sundays 
and has reached the 2000 mark. 

Certainly no one can argue that a big 
house in the city or an estate in the country 
is an unalloyed pleasure to the owner. It 
tends increasingly to become an expense, a 
liability and a capital charge. Once asked 
why he didn’t live more aahimately, Mr. 
Ford replied, “‘If I was going to live in a 
hotel I would prefer someone else to run 
it. I prefer a home.” 


to live in these expensive New York apart- 
ments or in the country places on Long 
Island,” said the president of one of the 
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estates are open to the | © 





Attendance fre- | 


Don't Ne 


“‘T don’t see where people get the money 


richest banks in the country, with one of | 


the richest groups of clients, in reply to my 
inquiry. “I live on a farm about as big as 
the top of this desk in the simplest possible 
manner, and yet it costs like sin.” 

Among others whom I called upon for 
information was the heir to a good-size for- 
tune and the active head of a great finan- 
cial institution. It was at the busiest hour 


of a hot July day. The man is a director in | 
a score of great corporations besides his | 
own; other visitors were waiting for him. | 


As I stated my errand he was about to put 
on his hat and coat to run to a 10:45 di- 
rectors’ meeting. He listened impatiently 
and replied that he was so busy that he 
would have to refer me to an assistant who 
might have some suggestions to offer. 

“Is it true,” I asked as I rose to leave, 
“that the rich feel hard up?” 

The great financier put his hat on the desk, 
dropped some papers he had picked up and 
motioned to a waiting associate to step 
back. 

“Yes,” he replied, so earnestly that his 
voice became almost hoarse. “ Yes, the so- 
called rich man, the man with $500,000 a 
year income, with a place at Newport, a 
city place, servants, yachts —all that sort of 
thing—he is hard up. His place is closed 
and grass is growing in the streets of New- 

ort. 

‘ “Take this stream of tourists to Europe. 
Do you really want to know why that is? 
Rich people can afford to pay their passage 
to Europe and enable the hotel keepers over 
there to make exorbitant profits off them, 
and still get off for infinitely less than it 
takes to run their houses on this side. We 
can’t get servants, that’s the chief trouble; 
and they won’t do any work when we do 
get them; but we can go abroad and get 
the service there.” 

Th? statement that grass is growing in 
the streets of Newport is figurative only, 
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NOT SO CONFIDENTIAL: An electric sign man said “It's 


a sign of satisfaction when your a is lighted every night 
Otherwise someone is sure to think you couldn’t afford ir.” 


TORK CLOCKS are the simplest devices obtain- 
able for regulating the daily use of electric lights, 
Built by the Ansonia Clock Company, makers of 
fine clocks for more than half a century, for the 
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are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
The commissions and 
bonus that we pay them will enable 
them easily to hold this average 
throughout the entire year. And 
hundred extra dollars, 
earned during your first 


He Earned $98.90 
His First Month. 


Harry E. Hutchinson, of New 
Jersey, began work about the 
middle of October, 1914. By the 
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but the reality in regard to that and other 
fashionable places is hardly less striking. 
Here are two items taken at random from 
the society columns, one from Newport and 
one from Island: 

“The demolition of two of the old-time 
summer houses in Newport, in close prox- 
imity toeach other, has n started. One is 
the Breakwater, the former summer home of 
Charles Warren Lippitt on Ledge Road. 
This is being torn down by Mr. Lippitt’s 
son, the present owner, who plans to erect 
in place of the present castlelike struc- 
ture a smaller and more modern summer 
residence. 

“Farther up the road toward Bellevue 
Avenue the so-called Baker estate is also 
being torn down. This is being demolished, 
so it is said, to make room for a group of 
small cottages.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
have decided to close their large house in 
Wheatley Hills and will shortly take 
session of the much smaller house which 
they are building on their estate.” 

Everyone in the vicinity of New York is 
familiar with the great unoccupied palaces 
on Fifth Avenue, for the most part boarded 


| up, and with the huge country places for 
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Your car starts hard in low temperature simply be- 
cause itis COLD. At 68 degrees over 10% of manifold 
vapor condenses 
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sale. Not long ago a representative of the 
$50,000,000 estate of the late Frederick G. 
Bourne, former president of the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company, in asking the county 
board of supervisors to reduce the tax 
assessment on the Long Island country 
place, declared that because of the enormous 
cost of upkeep such places were becoming a 
drug on the market. 

The property is said to have cost $4,000,- 
000, but the lawyer added that it could now 
be bought for $500,000. A few weeks earlier 
a big newspaper advertisement told how the 
former magnificent W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
estate at Great Neck, Long Island, is to be 
thrown open as a golf and country club, 
with full directions for those who desire to 
apply for membership. 
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Or one may turn to another section of the 
paper and how a famous movie di- 
rector has bought for $480,000, so that 
“none of his locations could be duplicated 
by other movie men,” the famous sea- 
encompassed estate of the late Henry M. 
Ho gl the sea wall of which alone cost 
$500,000, and where one chandelier, weigh- 
ing 1100 pounds, cost $25,000 

Or we End Miss Alice A. DeLamar, who 
inherited as part of $20,000,000 from her 
father, the magnificent estate, Pembroke, 
obtaining a judgment of foreclosure against 
a company which leased it from her to run 
as a summer club, but evidently did not 
succeed very well. 

“Miss DeLamar, who sailed for Europe 
Saturday,” the real-estate item goes on to 
say, “has regarded the estate as something 
of a white elephant, for its vastness requires 
a large expenditure.” 

Or we can read among the court proceed- 
ings of the family quarrels among promoters 
who had arranged to buy from the execu- 
tors of the late William Rockefeller for 
something like $1,000,000 a portion only of 
his Westchester County estate, Rockwood 
—o to convert it into an exclusive country 
club. 

Now it may be that while those who have 
white elephants wish to sell them at any 
price, those who do not own country estates, 
but have the ready money, are building new 
ones, even at the terrific costs which prevail 
at present. 

But it is safe to say that in recent years 
many of the very rich have learned to their 
annoyance and even sorrow that the mere 
piling up of fixed obligations, charges and 
liabilities, in the form of great estates which 
cannot be sold for a half or a quarter of their 
cost, is a form of expenditure which does 
not necessarily add to their enjoyment or 
happiness. 

Editor's Note—This is the fourth of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Atwood. The fifth and last will appear 
in an early number. 
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52 offices in the United States and Canada. Chicago, IIL. llion, N. Y. 
Consult your phone book. [Cc ard and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies j London, Eng. 
















Coupon to i Special Service : & Filing Systems 5. Cabinets—Wood and Steel 6. Supplies 
Library Bureau, ri F (©) Alphabetic © Card index cabinets O Cards ey Pe 
0) Analysis : My Name———. 
Cambridge, Mass. O Indexing q Congres (© Card index trays Over 1,000 styles of plain 
Send me free book- © Statistical a ag ay ee SS —— OC) Counter-hight units index and stock forms 









O Calculating O) Subject © Horizontal units Folders Firm Name— 


let No. 833 “Proven 












S peciali Wi O Card d desk = 
floor plans fe r 2+Specialized Departments — Soman soe eae 6 Agama L 8. Retnfeseod taldeve 
Counter-hight 0 Bank + Card Record Systems L Hoy Addre Cee 
units”. Please pa © Public Records ] L. B, Sales Record _ Late en. O) Guides 
. a Gg Insurance © L. B. Stock pas Plain, printed, celluloided 
me also, literature & Librar GL: B. Card Ledger C Unit shelving Removable label guides Oe 
on subjects checked. i) Schoole of Filing OL. B.“Speedac"’ VisibleRecord 0 Vertical units Metal tip guides &. BP. 10-4-24 
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There can be no experiment or speculation so far as the 
installation of a Capitol Boiler is concerned because we insist 
upon sharing the responsibility. 

For many years, now, our products have been sold, not as 
mere equipment, but in terms of a positive Heating Service. 
Capitol Boilers and United States Radiators must satisfy you 
or they cannot possibly satisfy us. 
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So, please remember, when you buy a United States product 
you buy something that is worthy of confidence. We have 
expressed our feeling in the matter by the broadest, written 
guarantee in the boiler field. 


That guarantee assures efficient, dependable Heating Service 
under all weather conditions. It is virtually a contract 
between our owners and ourselves. Back of it is the 
reputation and every resource of this company. 








*Boston New York *Baltimore Branch and Sales Offices *Chicago *St. Paul *Omaha 

"Springfield, Mass. *Brooklyn Buffalo *Columbus *Milwaukee *St. Louis *Denver 

*Portland, Me *Harrison, N. J. Pittsburgh *Cincinnati *Indianapolis *Kansas City *Seattle 

*Previdence, R. 1. *Philadelphia *Cleveland *Detroit *Louteville *Des Moines *Portland, Ore. 
*W archouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 











UNITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 


General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


October 4,1924 
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Bon 
Ami 


Have you learned 
its many uses? 


There are dozens of ways in which Bon 
Ami can help you clean and brighten the 
house. A few of the more important uses 


Cake or 
Powder 















are shown here. 


Bon Ami is quick and easy in its action. 
The soft white powder doesn’t scratch. It 
blots up dirt and grime like magic. 


Because it’s so mild in its action, it never 
reddens or roughens your hands. 


Made in both cake and powder forms, 
with dozens of uses about the house, 
Bon Ami is truly a ‘‘Good Friend’’ of 
the housewife! 


THE BON’ AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
‘Hasn't 


Sera tchec ad 
Yer"’ 





Cake or Powd j _ 
pte an sea for linoleum and Congoleum 
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How to Use the oh 
CmoOn)-—<as you may have overlooked 


EMON is the natural sauce for fish, white and assists in many household ways. 

meats and vegetables like spinach, car- 

rots, beans and beets. Note the tangit gives 
to them. Try and see. 


No other fruit renders so versatile a serv- 
ice. You'd want it if lemons cost twice as 
much per dozen as they do. 


It is supreme as a garnish. , . Lemonade is 
P pete: Keep a dozen in the house to use in these petising, healthfel, 
. “a ” 4 ad , 
It is “the chef’s secret” which makes __ profitable ways. arte Tot yp Be ve 
arjstocrat of soft drinks. 


Serve it often. 


some chefs famous for their salad dressings. 
, aad d 8 California Lemons are picked, handled 


It makes “The Queen of Pies” and the —_ and shipped with great care. Their many 
aristocrat of soft drinks, lemonade. uses suggest that you buy them in larger 


It lends character to other soft drinks Tantites and thus get a lower price. 


and brings out the better flavors of good They have the bright, clean, waxy skins. 


tea. 
2 Sunkist are the better grades, selected 


It flavors puddings, jellies, cakes and _ from California's finest groves. 
cookies—scores of attractive foods. 


The tissue wrappers stamped “Sunkist” Lemon juice lends 
It helps to keep hands soft, smooth and make them easy to identify. og Tag el pps Ber 
ment of fi h from a 


dietetic stand pornt. 


California Sunkist Lemons . 


Uniformly Good 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Grower Lemon is alwa 
Sec. 110, Los Angeles, California erved with spinach 


and hotels everywhere, 





Look For This Machine 


i 

It is being distributed by the growers of Sunkist Oranges and 33 
Lemons to enable soda fountains to more quickly and conven- ae 
iently make for you pure, wholesome lemonade and orangeade. EA 
pe 


The soda fountains using the new Electrical Sunkist Fruit 
Juice Extractor serve real lemonade and real orangeade made 
to your order from the fresh fruit. 








Watch for this machine—it is your visible assurance of Bb 
quality. 
‘ 4 . ie 
Fountain Owners: Write us for additional information rel 
ative to this machine. Sold by all leading wholesale druggists é 
* 


soda fountain supply jobbers. 








